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CHAP. I. 
JAM E S U. 


HE duke of York, who ſucceeded , D 
his brother by the title of king 1 * 
James the Second, had been bred a pa- wes 
piſt by his mother, and was ſtrictly bigoted to his 
principles. It. is the property of that religion al- 
moſt ever to contract the ſphere of the under- 
ſtanding ; and until people are in ſome meaſure 
diſengaged from its prejudices, it is impoſſible to 
lay a juſt claim to extenſive views, or conliſtency 
of deſign. The intellects of this prince were na- 
turally weak; and the education he had received 
rendered them {till more feeble. He therefore 
conceived the impracticable project of reigning in . 
the arbitrary manner of his predeceſſor, and of 
changing the eſtabliſhed religion of his country, 
at a time when his perſon was hated, and the eſta- 
bliſhed religion paſſionately loved. The people, 
though they deſpiſed the adminiſtration of his pre- 
decedfor, yet loved the king. They were willi 
to bear with the faults of one, whoſe whole beha- 
viour was a continued inſtance of affability ; but 
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they were by no means willing to grant the ſame 
indulgence to James, as they knew him to be 
gloomy, proud, bigoted, and cruel. 

His reign began with acts of imprudence. All 
the cuſtoms and the greater part of the exciſe, 
that had been voted to the late king for his life 
only, were levied by James, without a new act for 
that purpoſe. He likewiſe went openly to maſs 
with all the enſigns of his dignity z and even ſent 
one Caryl as his agent to Rome to make ſubmiſh- 
ons to the pope, and to pave the way for the re- 
admiſſion of England into the boſom of the catho- 
lic church. "Theſe were but inauſpicious ſymptoms 
in the very beginning of his reign ; but the pro- 

eſs no way fell ſhort of the commencement. 

He had, long before the commencement of his 
reign, had an intrigue with one Mrs. Sedley, whom 
he aſterwards created'counteſs of Dorcheſter; but 
being now told that as he was to convert his peo- 

le the ſar.Qtity of his manners ought to correſpond 
with his profeſhons, Mrs. Sedley was diſcarded, 
and he reſigned himſelf np to the advice of the 
queen, -who was as much governcd by prieſts as 
he. From the ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and 
particularly the jeſuits, all meaſures were taken. 
One day, when the Spaniſh ambaſſador ventured 
to adviſe his majeſty againſt placing too much con- 
fidence in ſuch kind of people, „ Is it not the cuſ- 
. © tom in Spain, ſaid James, for the king to'con- 
% ſult with his confeſſor?“ „ Yes, anſwered the 
« ambaſſidor, and that is the reaſon our affairs 
« ſucceed ſo very ill.“ | £ 

But though his actions might ſerve to demon- 
ſtrate his aims, yet his parliament, which was 
moſtly compoſed of zealous Tories, wete ſtrongly 
biafſed to comply with all the meaſures of the 
crown. They voted unanimouſly that they would 
ſettle on the preſent king, during life, all the reve- 
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nue enjoyed by the late king, until the time of his 
— For this favour, James aſſured them of 
his reſolution to ſecure them in the full emoyment 
of their laws; but no anſwer could be extorted 
from him with regard to religion, for that he was 

{ſecretly reſolved to alter. 8 
To pave the way for his intended converſion of 
the kingdom, it was neceſſary to undeceive them 
with regard to the late rumour of a popiſh plot; 
and Oates, the contriver, was the firſt object of 
royal indignation. He was tried for perjury on 
two indictments. One, for ſwearing that he was 
preſent at a conſultation of Jeſuits in London the 
twenty-fourth of April 1679; and another, for 
ſwearing that father Ireland was in London on the 
beginning of September of the ſame year. He was 
convicted on the evidence of above two and twen- 
ty perſons on the firſt, and of twenty ſeven on the 
latter indictment. His ſentence was to pay a fine 
of a thouſand marks on each indictment, to be 
whipped on two. different days from Aldgate to 
Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn. To be 
impriſoned during life, and tobe pilloried five times 
every year. Oates, long accuſtomed to a lite of 
infamy and ſtruggle, ſupported himſelf under eve- 
ry puniſhment that juſtice could inflict, He avow- 
ed his innocence, called heaven to witneſs to his 
veracity; and he knew that there was a large party 
that were willing to take his word. Though the 
whipping was ſo cruel, that it appeared evidently 
the intention of the court to put him to death by 
that dreadful puniſhment, yet Oates ſurvived it all, 
and lived to king William's reign, when he had a 
penſion of four hundred pounds a year ſettled up- 
on him. Thus Oates remains as a {taint upon the 
times in every part of his conduct. It'is a ſtain 
upon them that he was firſt believed, it is a ſtain 
upon them that he was careſſed, that he was tyran- 
A3 nically 
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3 
nically puniſhed, and that he was afterwards re- 
warded. 

Monmouth, who had been, ſince his laſt con- 
ſpiracy, pardoned, but ordered to depart the king- 
dom, had retired to Holland. Being diſmiſſed 
from thence by the prince of Orange upon James's 
acceſſion, he went to Bruſſels, where finding him- 
{eli {till purſued by the king's ſeverity, he reſolved 
to retaliate, and make an attempt upon the king- 
dom. He had ever been the darling of the peo- 
ple, and fome averred that Charles had married 
his mother, and owned Monmouth's legitimacy at 
his death. 'The duke of Argyle ſeconded his views 
in Scotland, and they formed the ſcheme of a 
double inſurrection; ſo that while Monmouth 
would attempt to make a riſing in the Weſt, Ar- 
gyle was alſo to try his endeavours in the North. 

Argyle was the firſt who landed in Scotland, 
where he publiſhed his manifeſtoes, put himſelf at 
the head of two thouſand five hundred men, and 
A.D {trove to influence the people in his cauſe. 

But a formidable body of the king's forces 
1685. inſt him. hi * 

coming againſt him, his army fell away, 
and he himſelf, after being wounded in attempting 
to eſcape, was taken priſoner by a peaſant, who 
found him ſtanding up to his neck in a pool of wa- 
ter. He was from thence carried to Edinburgh, 
where, after enduring many indignities with a 
gallant ſpirit, he was publicly executed, 

The fate of Argyle was but a bad encourage- 
ment to the unfortunate Monmouth, who was by 
this time landed m Dorſetſhire, with ſcarce an 
hundred followers. However his name was ſo po- 
pular, and ſo great was the hatred of the people 
both for the perſon and religion of James, that 
m ſour days he had aſſembled a body of above two 
thouſand men. They were indeed all of them the 
loweſt of the people, and his declarations were 
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ſuited entirely to their prejudices. He called the 
king the duke of York, and d-nominated him a 
traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and a popiſh uſur- 
per. He imputed to him the fire of London, the - 
murder of Godfrey and Eſſex, and even the poi- 
ſoning the late king. 

The parliament was no ſooner infact of Mon- 
mouth's landing, than they preſented an addreſs to 
the king, aſſuring him of their loyalty, zeal, and 
aſſiſtance. The duke of Albemarle, raifing a body 
of four thouſand militia, advanced in order to 
block him up in Lyme; but finding his ſoldiers 
diſaffected to the king, he ſoon after retreated with 
precipitation. 

In the mean time the duke advanced to Taun- 
ton, where he was reinforced by conſiderable num- 
bers. 'Twenty young maids of ſome rank pre- 
ſented Monmouth with a pair of colours, their 
handy work, together with a copy of the bible. 
There he aſſumed the title of king, and was pro- 
claimed with great ſolemnity. His numbers had 
now encreaſed to fix thouſand men; and he was 
obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs 
numbers who crowded to his ſtandard. He en- 
tered Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome, and was 
proclaimed in all thoſe places; but he loſt the hour 
of action, in receiving and claiming theſe empty 
honours. 

The king was not a little alarmed at hs invaſi- 
on; but ſtill more at the ſucceſs of an undertaking, 
that at firſt appeared deſperate. Six regiments of 
Britiſh troops were called over from Holland, and 
a body of regulars to the number of three thou- 
fand men, were ſent under the command of the 
earl of Feverſham and Churchill to check the 
progreſs of the rebels. They took poſt t Sedge- 
more, a village in the neighbourhood of Bridge- 
water, and were joined by the militia of the coun- 
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try in conſiderable numbers. It was there that 


Monmouth reſolved, by a deſperate effort, to loſe 
his life or gain the kingdom. The negligent diſ- 
poſition made by Feverſham invited him to the at- 
tack; and his faithful followers ſhewed what cou- 
rage and principle could do againſt diſcipline and 
ſuperior numbers. They drove the royal infantry 
from their ground, and were upon the point of 
gaining the victory, when the miſconduct of Mon- 
mouth and the cowardice of lord Gray, who com- 
manded the horſe, brought all to ruin. This no- 
ble man fled at the ſirſt onſet; and the rebels being 
charged in flank by the victorious army, gave way 
aiter a three hours conteſt. About three, hundred 
were killed in the engagement, and a thouſand in 
the purfuit ; and thus ended an enterprize, raſhly 
begun, and more feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the held of battle above 
twenty miles, till his horſe ſunk under him. He 
then alighted, and exchanging cloaths with a ſhep- 
herd, fled on foot, attended by a German count, 
who had accompanied him from Holland. Being 
quite exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, they 
both lay down in a field, and covered themſelves 
with fern. 'The ſhepherd being found in Mon- 
mouth's cloaths by the purſuers, encreaſed the di- 
ligence of the ſearch; and, by the means of blood 
hounds, he was detected in his miſerable ſituation, 
with raw peaſe in his pocket, which he had ga- 
thered in the fields to ſuſtain life. He burſt into 
tears when ſeized by his enemies; and petitioned, 
with the moſt abjeft ſubmiſſion, for life. He 
wrote the molt ſubmiſſive letters to the king; and 
that monarch, willing to feaſt his eyes with the 
miſeries of a fallen enemy, gave him an audience. 
At this iaterview the duke fell upon his knees, and 
begged his life in the moſt abject terms. He even 
ſigned a paper, offered him by the king, rang 
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his own illegitimacy; and then the ſtern tyrant aſ- 
ſured him, that his crime was of ſuch a nature, as 
could not be pardoned. The duke perceiving that 
he had nothing to hope from the elemency of his 
uncle, recollected his ſpirits, roſe up, and retired 
with an air of diſdain. He was followed to the 
ſcaffold, with great compaſſion from the populace. 
He warned the executioner not to fall into the ſame 
error which he had committed in beheading Ruſ- 
ſel, where it had been neceſſary to redouble the 
blow. But this only encreaſed the ſeverity of his 
puniſhment, the man was ſeized with an univerſal 
trepidation; and he ſtruek a feeble blow, 

which the duke raiſed his head from the block, 
as if to reproach him; he gently laid down his 
head a ſecond time, and the executioner ſtruck 
him again and again to no 222 He at laſt 
threw the ax down; but the ſheriff compelled him 
to reſume the attempt, and at two-blows more the 
head. was ſevered from the body. Such. was the 
end of James duke of Monmouth, the darling of 
the Engliſh people. He was brave, ſincere, and 
good natured, open to flattery, and by that ſeduced 
into an.enterprize which exceeded his capacity. 
But it were well for the inſurgents, and fortu- 
nate for the king, if the blood that was now ſned 
had been thought a ſufficient expiation for the late 
offence. The victorious army behaved with che 
moſt ſavage cruelty to the priſoners taken after the 
battle. Feverſham immediately after the victory 
hanged up above twenty priſoners, and was pro- 
ceeding in his executions, when the biſhop. of Bath 
and Wells warned him. that theſe unhappy men 
were now. by law entitled. to trial, and that their 
execution would be deemed a real murder. Nine- 
teen were put to death in the ſame manner at 
Bridgewater, by colonel Kirke, a man of a ſavage 
and bloody diſpoſition. 1 vile fellow, practiſed 
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in the arts of ſlaughter at Tangiers, where he ſery- 
ed in garriſon, took a pleaſure in committing in- 
ſtances of wanton barbarity. He ordered a cer- 
tain number to be put to death, while he and his 
company. were drinking the king's health. Ob- 
ferving their ſeet to thake in the agonies of death, 
he cried that they ſhould have muſic to their danc- 
ing, and ordered the trumpets to ſound. He ra- 
vaged the whole country, without making any diſ- 
tinction between friend or foe. His own regiment, 
for their peculiar barbarity, went by the name of 
Kirke's Lambs. A ſtory is told of his offering a 
young woman che life of her brother, in caſe ſhe 
conſented to his defires, which, when ſhe had done, 
he chewed her her brother hanging out of the win- 
dow. But this is told of ſeveral others, who have 
been notorious for cruelty, and may be the tale of 
malignity. 
But the military ſeverities of the commanders 
were ſtill inferior to the legal flaughters, commit- 
ted by judge Jefferies who was ſent down to try 
the delinquents. 'Dhe natural brutality of this 
man's temper was enflamed by continual intoxica- 
tion. He told the priſoners, that if they would 
fave him the trouble of trying them they might 
expect ſome favour, otherwiſe he would execute 
the law upon thera with the utmoſt ſeverity. Ma- 
ny poor wretches were thus allured into a confeſſi- 
on, and found that it only haſtened their deſtructi- 
on. No leſs than eighty were executed at Dor- 
_ cheſter: and, on the whole, at Exeter, Taunton, 
and Wells, two hundred and fiſty-one are comput- 
ed to have fallen by the hand of juſtice. Women 
were not exempted from the general ſeverity, but 
fuffeted for harbouring their neareft kindred. La- 
dy Liſle, thowgh the widow of a fegicide, was her- 
felf a loyaliſt. She was apprehended for having 
ſueleered in het houſe two ſugitives from the * 
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of Sedgemore. She proved that ſhe was 1gnorant 
of their crime when ſhe had given them protecti- 
on, and the jury ſeemed inclined to compaſſion: 
they twice brought in a favourable verdict ; but 
they were as often ſent back by Jefferies, with me- 
naces and reproaches, and at laſt were conftrained 
to give a verdict againſt the priſoner. 

But the fate of Mrs. Gaunt was ftill more terri- 
ble. Mrs. Gaunt was an Anabaptiſt, noted for her 
beneficence, which ſhe had extendee to perfons of 
all profeſſions and perſuaſions. One of the rebels 
knowing her humane character, had recourſe to 
her in his diſtreſs, and was concealed by her. The 
abandoned villain hearing that a reward and indem- 
nity was offercd to ſuch as informed againſt crimi- 
nals, came in, and betrayed his protectreſs. His 
evidence was inconteſtible; the proofs were ſtrong 
againſt her; he was pardoned for his treachery, 
and ſhe burnt alive for her benevolence. | 

The work of ſlaughter went forward. One Cor 
niſh, a ſheriff who Pad been long obnoxious to the 
court, was accuſed by Goodenough, now tarned 
a common informer, and in the ſpace of a week 
was tried, condemned, and executed. After his 
death, the perjury of the witneffes appeared fo 
flagrant, that the king himſelf exprefſed ſome re- 
gret, granted his eſtate to the family, and con- 
demned the witnefles to perperual impriſonment. 
Jefferies, on his return was immediately created a 
peer, and was ſoon after veſted with the dignity 
of chancellor. This ſhewed the people that all 
the former cruelties were pleaſing to the king, and 
that he was refolved to fix his throne upon ſeve- 


rity. 
Ie was not to be ſuppoſed that theſe ſlaughters 
could acquire the king the love or the confidence of 
his people; yet he thought this a very favourable 
junCture for carrying on his ſchemes of religion 
: aud 
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and arbitrary power. Such attempts in Charles, 
however unjuit, were in ſome meaſure politic, as 
he had a republican ſaction to contend with; and 
it might have been prudent then to overſtep juſ- 
tice, in order to obtain ſecurity. But the ſame 
deſigns in James, were as imprudent as they were 
impracticable; the republicans were then dimi- 
niſhed'to an inconſiderable number, and the peo- 
ple were ſenſible of the advantages of a limited 
monarchy. However, James began to thrown off 
the maik; and in the houſe of commons, by his 
ſpeech, he ſeemed to think himſelf exempted 
from all rules of prudence or neceſſity of diſſi- 
mulation, He told the Houſe, that the militia 
were found by experience to be of no uſe; that it 
was neceſſary to augment the ſtanding army; and 
that he had employed a great many catholic offi- 
cers, in whoſe favour he had thought proper to 
diſpenſe with the teſt, required to be taken by all 
entruſted by the crown: he found them uſeful, he 
laid, and he was determined to keep them em- 
ployed. Theſe ſtretches of power naturally led 
the lords and commons into ſome degree of oppoſi- 
tion; but they ſoon acquieſced in the king's mea- 
ſures, and then the parliament was diſſolved for 
their tardy compliance. 'This was happy for the 
nation, for it was perhaps impoſſible to pick out 
another houſe of commons, that could be more 
ready to acquieſce in the meaſures of the crown. 
| A.D The parliament being diſmiſſed, the 
1686. next ſtep was to ſecure a catholic intereſt 
in the privy council. Accordingly four 
. catholic lords were admitted; Powis, Arundel, Be- 
laſis, and Dover. The king made no ſecret of his 
defires to have his courtiers converted to his own 
religion; Sunderland, who ſaw that the only way 
to preferment was, by popery, ſcrupled not to gain 
fayour at that price Rochelter, the treaſurer, was 
A turned 
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turned out of his oſſice, becauſe he refuſed to con- 
form. In theſe ſchemes, James was entirely go- 
verned by the counſels of the queen and of his con- 
ſeſſor, father Peters, a Jeſuit, whom he ſoon after 
created a privy-counſellor. Even in Ireland, where 
the duke of Ormond had long ſupported the royal 
cauſe, this nobleman was diſplaced as being a pro- 


teſtant; and the lord Tyrconnel, a furious Roman 


catholic, was placed in his ſtead. The king one 
day, in his attempts to convert his ſubjects, ſtoop- 
ed ſo low as colonel Kirke; but this daring foldier 
told him that he was pre-engaged, for he had pro- 
miſed the king of Morocco, when he was quar- 
tered at Tangiers, that if he ever changed his re- 
ligion, he would turn Mahometan. | | 

But it could not be expected that the favour 
ſhewn by James to the catholics, would be tamely 
borne by the members of the Engliſh church. 
They had hitherto, indeed, ſupported the king 
againſt his republican enemies, and to their aſſiſt- 
ance he chiefly owed his crown. But finding his 
partiality to the catholics, the clergy of the church 
of England began to take the alarm, and com- 
menced an oppoſition to court meaſures. 'The 
pulpits now thundered out againſt popery, and it 


was urged, that it was more formidable from the 


ſu port granted it by the king. It was in vain that 
James attempted to impoſe ſilence on theſe topics; 
inſtead of avoiding the controverſy, the proteſtant 
preachers purſued it with till greater warmth. 

Among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 
this occaſion, was one doQtor Sharpe, a clergyman 
of London, who declaimed with juſt ſeverity 
againſt thoſe who had changed their religion, b/ 


ſuch arguments as the popiſh miſſionaries were able 


to produce. This being ſuppoſed to reflect upon 
the king, gave great offence at court; and poſitive 
orders were given to the biſhop of London to ſuf- 
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end Sharpe till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be 

arther known. The biſhop refuſed to comply; 
and the king reſolved to puniffi the biſhop himſelf 
for diſobedience. | 

To effect his defigns, he determined to revive 
the high commiſſion court, which had given the 
nation ſo much diſguſt in the times of his father; 
and which had been for ever aboliſhed by act of 
parliament. But the laws were no obſtacle to 
James, when they combated his inclinations. An 
ecclefiaftical commiſſion was iſſued out anew, by 
which ſeven commiſſioners were inveſted with a 
full and unlimited authority over the whole church 
of England. This was a blow to the church 
which alarmed the kingdom ; and could the au- 
thority of this court tuke place, the king's inten- 
tions of converting the nation would naturally fol- 
low. Before this tribunal the biſhop was fum- 
moned, and not only he, but Sharpe the preach- 
er, were ſuſpended. 

The next ſtep was to allow a liberty of conſci- 
ence to all ſectaries; and he was taught to believe 
that the truth of the catholic religion, would then, 
upon a fair trial, gain the victory. In ſuch a 
caſe, the ſame power that granted liberty of con- 
ſcience might reſtrain it ; and the catholic religion 
alone be then permitted to predominate. He 
therefore iſſued a declaration of general indulgence, 
and aſſerted that non-conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
religion was no longer penal. In order to procure 
a favourable reception to this edit, he began by 
paying court to the diſſenters, as if it had been 
8 intended for their benefit. But that 

ect was too cunning and ſuſpicious to be ſo deceiv- 


ed. They knew that the king only meant to eſ- 


tabliſh his own religion at the expence of theirs; 
and that both his own temper, and the genius of 
popery, had nothing of the true ſpirit of toleration 

| in 


in them. They diſſembled, however, their di[- 
truſt for a while ; and the king went on ſilently ap- 
plauding himſelf on the ſucceſs of his ſchemes. 

But his meaſures were caution itſelf in England 
compared with thoſe which were carried on in 
Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland, he ordered his 
parliament to grant a toleration to the catholics on- 
ly, without ever attempting to intercede for the 
difſenters, who were much more numerous. In 
Ireland, the proteſtants were totally expelled from 
all offices of traft and profit, and the catholics 
were put in their places. Tyrconnel, who was 
veſted with full authority there, carried over as 
chancellor one Fitton, a man who had been taken 
from a gaol ; and who had been convicted of forge- 
ry and other crimes. This man, a zealous catho- 
lic, was heard to ſay from the bench, that all pro- 
teſtants were rogues; and that there was not one 
among forty thouſand, that was not a traitor, a re- 
bel, and a villain. 

Theſe meaſures had ſufficiently diſguſted every 
part of the Brittſh empire; but to complete his 
work, for James did nothing by halves, he pub- 
lickly ſent the earl of Caſtlemaine, ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to Rome, in order to expreſs his obedi- 
ence to the pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to 
the catholic communion. Never was there ſo 
much contempt thrown upon an embaſly that was 
ſo boldly undertaken. The court of Rome ex- 
pected but little ſucceſs from meafures fo blindly 
conducted. They were ſenſible that the king was 
openly ſtriking at thoſe laws and opinions, which 
it was his buſineſs to undermine in ſilence and ſe- 
curity. The cardinals were even heard facetiouſly 
to declare that the king ſhould be excommunica- 
ted for thus endeavouring to overturn the fmall 
remains of popery that yet fubſiſted in England. 
The only proof of complaiſance which the king 
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received from his holineſs was his ſending a nun- 
cio into England, in return for the embaſly that 
was ſent to him. 
This failed not to add to the general diſcontent ; 
and people ſuppoſed that he could never be ſo raſh 
as, contrary to expreſs act of parliament, to ad- 
mit of a communication with the pope. But what 
was their ſurprize when they ſaw the nuncio make 
his public and ſolemn entry into Windſor; and be- 
cauſe the duke of Somerſet refuſed to attend the 
ceremony, he was diſmiſſed from his employment 
of one of the lords of the bed chamber. 
But this was but the beginning of his attempts. 
The Jeſuits ſoon after were permitted to erect col- 
leges in different parts of the kingdom; they ex- 
erciſed the catholic worſhip in the moſt public 
manner; and four catholic biſhops, conſecrated in 
the king's chapel, were ſent through the kingdom 
to exerciſe their epiſcopal functions, under the ti- 
tle of apoſtolic vicars. 'Their paſtoral letters were 
printed by the king's printer, and diſtributed 
through all parts of the kingdom. 'The monks 
appeared at court in the habits of their orders, and 
a great number of prieſts and friars arrived in 
England. Every great office the crown had to 
beſtow, was gradually transferred from the pro- 
teſtants ; Rocheſter and Clarendon, the king's bro- 
thers in law, though they had been ever faithful 
to his intereſts, were, becauſe proteſtants, diſmiſ- 
ſed from their employments. Nothing now re- 
mained, but to open the door of the church and 
univerſities to the intruſion of the catholics, an 
this effort was ſoon after begun. | | 
Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, was re- 
commended by the king to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, for the degree of maſter of arts. But his 
religion was a ſtumbling block which the univer- 
ſity could not get over; and they preſented a peti- 
3 tion, 
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tion, beſeeching the king to recall his mandate. 
Their petition was diſregarded, their deputies de- 
nied an hearing: the vice- chancellor himſelf was 
ſummoned to appear before the high commiſſon 
court, and deprived of his office; yet the univer- 
ſity perſiſted, and father Francis was refuſed, The 
king thus foiled, thought proper at that time to 
drop his pretenſions, but he carried on his attempts 
upon the univerſity of Oxford with ſtill greater 
vigour. 

The place of preſident of Magdalen college, 
one of the richeſt foundations in Europe, being 
vacant, the king ſent a mandate in favour of one 
Farmer, a new convert, and a man of a bad cha- 
rac ter in other reſpects. The fellows of the col- 
lege, made very ſubmiſſive applications to the king 
for recalling his mandate; but before they receiv- 
ed an anſwer, the day came on, which, by their 
ſtatutes, they were required to proceed to an elec- 
tion. They therefore choſe doctor Hough, a man 
of learning, integrity, and reſolution. The king 
was incenſed at their preſumption; and, in order 
to puniſh them, an mferior eceleſiaſtical court was 
ſent down, who finding Farmer a man of ſcandal- 
ous character, iſſued a mandate for a new election. 
The perſon now recommended by the king, was 
doctor Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford, a 
man of proſtitute character; but who atoned for 
all his vices, by his willingneſs to embrace the ca- 
tholic religion. The fellows refuſed to comply 
with this injunction, which ſo incenſed the king 
that he repaired in perion to Oxford, and ordered 
the fellows to be brought before him. He re- 
proached them with their inſolence and diſobedi- 
ence in the moſt imperious terms; and command- 
ed them to chooſe Parker without delay. Another 
refuſal on their fide ſerved ſtill more to exalperate 
him; and finding them reſolute in the defence of 

their 
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their privileges, he ejected them all, except two, 
from their benefices, and Parker was put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place. Upon this, the college was fil- 
led with catholics; and Charnock, who was one 
of the two that remained, was made vice-preſi- 
dent. 8 
Every invaſion of the eccleſiaſtical and civil pri- 
vileges of the nation only ſeemed to increaſe the 
A. D. King's ardour for more. A ſecond deela- 
688. ration for liberty of conſcience was pub- 
" liſhed almoſt in the ſame terms with the 
former; but with this peculiar injunction, that all 
divines ſhould read it after ſervice in their church- 
es. As he thus put it in the power of thouſands 
to refuſe, he armed againſt himſelf the whole bo- 
dy of the nation, The clergy were known uni- 
verſally to diſapprove of the ſuſpending power; 
and they were now reſolved to diſobey an order 
dictated by the moſt bigoted motives. They were 
determined to truſt their cauſe to the favour of the 
people, and that univerſal jealouſy which prevail- 
ed againſt the encroachments of the crown. The 
firſt champions on this ſervice of danger were 
Loyde, biſhop of St. Aſaph, Ken of Bath and 
Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White 
of Peterborough, and 'Trelawney, of Briſtol ; theſe 
together with Sancroft the primate, eoncerted an 
addreſs, in the form of a petition, to the king, 
which, with the warmeſt expreſhons of zeal and 
ſubmiſſion, remonſtrated that they could not read 
his declaration conſiſtent with their conſciences, or 
the reſpect they owed the proteſtant religion. This 
modeſt addreſs only ierved ſtil more to inflame 
the king's reſentment. Former oppoſition only 
ſerved to hury him on in councils as precipitate 
as they were tyrannical. He was reſolved not to 
let the ſlighteſt and moſt reſpectful contradiction 
paſs unpuniſhed, He received their petition 3 
marks 
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marks of ſurprize and diſpleaſure. He ſaid, he did 
not expect ſuch an addreſs from the Engliſh chureh, 
particularly from ſome among them, and perſiſted 
in their obeying his mandate. The biſhops left his 
preſence under ſome apprehenſions from his fury; 
but ſecure in the favour of the people, and the rec- 
titude of their intentions. 

The king's meaſures were now become ſo odi- 
ous to the people, that, although the biſhops of 
Durham and Rocheſter, who were members of 
the eccleſiaſtical court, ordered the declaration to 
be read in the churches of their reſpective diſtricts, 
the audience could not hear them with any pati- 
ence. One miniſter told his congregation, that 
though he had pokitive orders to read the deelara- 
tion, they had none to hear it, and therefore they 
might leave the church; an hint which the con- 
gregation quickly obeyed. It may eaſily, there- 
fore, be ſuppoſed that the petitioning biſhops had 
little to dread from the utmoſt efforts of royal re- 
ſentment. 

As the petition was delivered in private, the 
king ſummoned the biſhops before the council, 
and there queſtioned them whether they would 
acknowledge it? They declined for ſome time giv- 
ing an anſwer; but being urged by the chancellor, 
they at laſt owned the petition. On their refuſal 
to give bail, an order was immediately drawn for 
their commitment to the Tower, and the crown= 
lawyers received directions to proſecute them for a 
ſeditious libel. N | 

The king gave orders that they ſhould be con- 
veyed to the Tower by water, as the whole city 
was in commotion in their favour. The people 
were no ſooner informed of their danger, than 
they ran to the river fide, which was lined with 
incredible multitudes. As the reverend priſoners 
paſſed, the populace fell upon their knees; and. 

| great 
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great numbers ran into the water, craving their 
bleſſing, calling upon heaven to protect them, 
and encouraging them to ſuffer nobly in the cauſe 
of religion. The biſhops were not wanting, by - 
their ſubmiſſive and humble behaviour, to raiſe 
the pity of the ſpectators; and they ſtill exhorted 
them to fear God, honour the king, and maintain 
their loyalty. The very ſoldiers, by whom they 
were guarded, kneeled down before them, and 
implored their forgiveneſs. Upon landing, the 
biſhops immediately went to the 'Tower-chapel to 
render thanks for thoſe afflictions which they ſuf- 
fered in the cauſe of truth. 

The twenty-ninth' day of June was fixed for 
their trial; and their return was ſtill more ſplen- 
didly attended than their impriſonment. Twenty- 
nine peers,. a great number of gentlemen and an 
immenſe crowd of people, waited upon them to 
Weſtminſter-hall. The cauſe was looked upon as 
involving the fate of the nation, and future free- 
dom, or future ſlavery awaited the deciſion. The 
diſpute was learnedly managed by the lawyers on 
both ſides. Holloway and Powel, two of the judges, 
declared themſelves in favour of the biſhops, The 
jury withdrew into a chamber, where they paſſed 
the whole night ; but next morning they returned 
into court, and pronounced the biſhops,. Not guil- 
ty. Weſtminſter-hall igftantly rang with loud 
acclamations, which were communicated to the 
whole extent of the city. They even reached the 
camp at Hounſlow, where the king was at dinner, 
in lord Feverſham's tent. His majeſty demanding 
the cauſe of thoſe rejoicings, and being informed 
that it was nothing but the ſoldiers ſhouting at 
the delivery of the biſhops, “ Call you that no- 
« thing, cried he; but ſo much the worſe for 
„ them.” | 

Va 
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Ii the biſhops teſtified the readineſs of martyrs 
in ſupport of their religion, James ſhewed no leſs 
ardour in his attempts towards the eſtabliſhment 
of his own. Grown odious to every claſs of his 
ſubjects, he ſtill reſolved to perſiſt ; for it was a 
part of his character, that thoſe meaſures he once 
embraced he always perſevered in purſuing. He 
ſtruck cut two of the judges, Powel and Hollo- 
way, who had appeared to favour the biſhops. He 
iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergymen who 
had not read his declaration, and all had refuſed 
u, except two hundred. He ſent a mandate to the 
new fellows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen 
College, to cle&t for preſident, in the room of 
Parker lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doQtor of 
the Sorbone, and titular biſhop of Madura. 

As he found the clergy every where averſe to 
the harſhneſs of his proceedings, he was willing to 
try next what he could do with the army. He 
thought if one regiment ſhould promiſe implicit 
obedience, their example would ſoon induce others 
to comply. He therefore ordered one of the regi- 
ments to be drawn up in his preſence, and defired 
that ſuch as were againſt his late declaration of li- 
berty of conſcience ſhould lay down their arms, 
He was ſurpriſed to ſee the whole battalion ground 
their arms, except two officers, and a few Roman 
catholic ſoldiers. ] 

Oppoſition only ſerved to enflame this infatua- 
ted monarch's zeal. He was continually ſtimula- 
ted by the queen, and the prieſts about him, to go 
forward without receding. A fortunate circum- 
ſtance happened in his family. A few days before 
the acquittal of the biſhops, the queen was brought 
to bed of a ſon, who was baptized by the name of 
James. This would, if any thing could at that 
time, have ſerved to eſtabliſh him on the throne 
but ſo great was the animoſity againſt bim, that a 

| ſtory 
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ſtory was propagated that the child was ſuppoſiti- 
tious, and brought to the queen's apartments in a 
warming-pan. But fo great was this monarch's 
pride, that-he ſcorned to take any precautions to 
refute the calumny. Indeed all his meaſures were 
marked with the characters of pride, cruelty, bigo- 
try, and weakneſs. In theſe he was chiefly ſup- 
ported by Father Peters, his confeſſor, an ambiti- 
ous, ignorant, and intriguing prieſt, whom ſome 
ſcruple not to call a concealed creature belonging 
to the prince of Orange. By that prince's ſecret 
directions, it is aſſerted, though upon no very good 
authority, that James was hurried on, under the 
guidance of Peters, from one precipice to another, 
until he was obliged to give up the reins of that 
government which he went near to overthrow. 


CH AP. XXXVIIL 
JAMES II. (Continued.) 


ILLIAM, prince of Orange, had mar- 
ried Mary, the eldeſt daughter of king 
James. This princeſs had been bred a proteſtant ; 
and as ſhe was for a long time heir apparent to the 
throne, the people tamely bore the encroachments 
of the king, in hopes that his proteſtant ſucceſſor 
would rectify thoſe meaſures he had taken towards 
nie eſtabliſhment of popery, and the extenſion of 
the prerogative of the crown. For this reaſon, 
the prince gave the king not only advice but aſſiſt- 
#nce in all emergencies, and had actually ſupplied 
him with fix thouſand troops upon Monmouth's 
mmvafion. But now, when a young prince was 
born, that entirely excluded his hopes by fucceſ- 
fion, he lent more attention to the complaints — 
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the nation; and began to foment thoſe diſcontents, 
which before he had endeavoured to ſuppreſs. 

William was a prince who had, from his earlieſt 
entrance into buſineſs, been immerſed in dangers, 
calamities, and politics. The ambition of France, 
and the jealouſies of Holland, had ſerved to ſharp- 
en his talents, and to give him a propenſity to in- 
trigue. This great politician and foldier concealed 
beneath a phlegmatic appearance, a moſt violent 
and boundleſs ambition; all his actions were level- 
led at power, while his diſcourſe never betrayed . 
the wiſhes of his heart. His temper was cold and 
ſevere; his genius active and piercing; he was 
valiant without oſtentation, and politic without 
addreſs. Diſdaining the elegance and pleaſures of 
life, yet eager after the phantom of pre-eminence, 
through his whole life he was indefatigable ; and 
though an unſucceſsful general in the field, yet he 
was ſtill a formidable negocntor in the cabinet. By 
his intrigues he ſaved his own country from ruin 
he reſtored the liberties of England, and preſerv- 
ed the independence of Europe. Thus, though 
neither his abilities nor his virtues were of the 
higheſt kind, yet there are few perſons in hiſtory 
whoſe actions and condudt have contributed more 
eminently to the general intereſts of fociety, and 
of mankind. 

This politic prince now plainly faw A. D. 
that James had incurred the moſt vio- 688, 
tent hatred of his ſubjectz. He was 
minutely informed of their diſcontents; and, by 
ſerming to diſcourage, ſtill farther enereaſod them. 
He therefore began by giving one Dykevelt, his 
envoy, inſtructions to apply in his name to every 
ect and denomination in the kingdom. To the 
church party he fent aſſurances of fuvour and re- 

rd; and proteſted that his education in Holland 

ad no way prejudiced him againſt N 
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To the non- conformiſts he ſent exhortations not to 
be deceived by the inſidious careſſes of their known 
enemy; but to wait for a real and ſincere protec- 
tor. Dykevelt executed his commiſhon with ſuch 
dexterity, that all orders of men caſt their eyes 
towards Holland, and expected from thence a de- 
liverance from thoſe dangers with which they were 
threatened at home. | 
'The prince ſoon found that every rank was ripe 
for defection, and received invitations from ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable perſons in the kingdom. 
Admiral Herbert, and admiral Ruſſel, aſſured him 
in perſon of their own and the national attachment. 

Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, and uncle to 
the earl of Sunderland, came over to him with af- 
ſurances of an univerſal combination againſt the 
king. Lord Dumblaine, ſon to the earl of Danby, 
being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral voyages to 
Holland, and carried from many of the nobility: 
tenders of duty, and even conſiderable ſums of 
money to the prince of Orange. Soon after the 
biſhops of London, the earls of Danby, Notting- 
ham, Devonſhire, Dorſet, with ſeveral other lords, 
entlemen, and principal citizens, united in their. 
addreſſes to him, and entreated his ſpeedy deſcent. - 
The people of England though long divided be- 
tween Whig and Tory, were unanimous in their 
meaſures againſt the king. The Whigs hated 
upon principles of liberty, the Tories upon prin- 
ciples of religion. The former had ever ſhewn 
themſelves tenacious of their political rights; the 
latter were equally obſtinate in defence of their re- 
ligious tenets. James had invaded both ; ſo that 
for a time all factions were laid aſleep, except that 
general one of driving the tyrant from a throne, 
which, upon every account, he was ſo ill qualified 
to fill. William, therefore, determined to accept 
of the invitations of the kingdom, and till more 
readily 
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readily embarked in the cauſe, as he ſaw that the 
malcontents had conducted their meaſures with 
prudence and ſecrecy. 

The time when the prince entered upon his en- 
terprize was juſt when the people were in a flame 
from the recent inſult offered to their biſhops. He 
had before this made conſiderable augmentations 
to the Dutch fleet, and the ſhips were then lying 
ready in the harbour. Some additional troops 
were alſo levied, and ſums of money raiſed for 
other purpoſes were converted to the advancement 
of this expedition. The Dutch had always repoſed 
an entire confidence in him; and many of the 
neighbouring princes regarded him as their guar- 
dian and protector. He was ſure of their protec- 
tion of his native r while he ſhould 
be employed in England; and the troops of ſome 
of the German powers were actually marched 
down to Holland for that purpoſe. Every place 
was in motion: all — ſaw and —— 
deſcent, except the unfortunate James himſelf, 
who, ſecure in the piety of his intentions, thought 
nothing could injure his ſchemes, calculated to 
promote the cauſe of heaven. 

The king of France was the firſt who appriſed 
him of his danger, and offered to aſſiſt him in re- 

lling it. He was willing to join a ſquadron of 
French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet, and to ſend over 
any number of troops which James ſhould jud 
requiſite for his ſecurity. James, however, could 
not be convinced that his ſon-in-law intended an 
invaſion ; fully ſatisfied himſelf of the ſacredneſs of 
his authority, he imagined a like belief had poſ- 
ſeſſed his ſubjects. He therefore rejected the 
French king's propoſal, unwilling perhaps to call 
in foreign aid, when he had an army ſufficient at 
home. When this proffer was rejected, Lewis 
again offered to march down his numerous army 
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to the frontiers of the Dutch provinces, and thus to 
detain their forces at home to defend themſelves. 
This propoſal met with no better reception. Still 
Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, 
whole intereſt he regarded as cloſely connected 
with his own. He ventured to remonſtrate with 
the Dutch agairſt the preparations they were mak- 
ing to invade England. The Dutch accuſed his 
remonſtrance as an oſſicious impertinence, and 
James himſelf declined his mediation. 

james having thus rejected the aſſiſtance of his 
ſriends, and being left to face the danger alone, 
was aſtoniſhed, with an advice from his miniſter 
in Holland, that an invaſion was not only pro- 
jected, but avowed. When he firſt read the let- 
ter containing this information he grew pale, and 
the letter dropt from his hand. He ſaw the gulph 
into which he was fallen, and he knew not where 
to ſcek for protection. His only reſource was in 
"retreating from thoſe various precipitate meaſures 
into which he had plunged himſelf. He paid court 
to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance 
with them for their common ſecurity. He re- 
placed in all the counties the deputy-lieutenants 
and juſtices, who had been deprived of their com- 
* miſhons for their adherence to the teſt and penal 
laws. He reſtored the charters of * ſuch corpora- 
tions as he had poſſeſſed himſelf of; he annulled 
the high-commiſſon court; he re- inſtated the ex- 
pelled prefident and fellows of Magdalen College, 
and he was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops, 

- whom he had ſo lately perſecuted and inſulted. 
But all his conceſſions were now too late. They 
' were regarded as the ſymptoms of fear, and not of 
repentance; as the cowardice of guilt, and not 
the conviction of error. Indeed he foon ſhewed 
the people the inſincerity of his retormation; for 
| hearing that the Dutch fleet was difperſed, he re- 
called 
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called thoſe conceſſions which he had made in 
favour of Magdalen College; and, to ſhew his 
attachment to the Romiſh church, at the baptiſm 
of his new-born ſon, he appointed the pope one 
of the ſponſors. 

In the mean time the declaration of the prince 
of Orange was induſtriouſly diſperſed over the 
| kingdom. In this he enumerated all the grievances | 
of which the nation complained ;z he promiſed his 
aſhſlance in redrefling them; he aſſured the nation 
that his only aim was to procure them the laſting 
ſettlement of their liberty and their religion; and 
that the only motive of his going over was to-learn 
the ſenſe of the people in a full and free parlia- 
ment, 

This declaration he quickly followed by prepa- 
rations for a vigorous invaſion. So well concerted 
were his meaſures, that in three days above four 
hundred tranſports were hired, the army fell down 
the rivers and canals from Nimeguen, with all ne- 
ceflary ſtores; and the prince ſet ſail from Helveot- 
fluys with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and 
an army of above fourteen thouſand men. 

Fortune, however, ſeemed at firſt every way 
unfavourable to his enterprize. He encountered 
a dreadful ſtorm, which put him back; but he 
ſoon refitted his fleet, and once more ventured for 
England. It was given out that this invaſion was 
intended for the coaſt of France, and many of the 
Engliſh, who ſaw the fleet paſs along their coaſts, 
little expected to fee it land on their own ſhores. It 
happened that the ſame wind which ſent them to 
their deſtined port detained the Engliſh fleet in the 
river, ſo that the Dutch paſſed the ſtreights of 
Dover without moleſtation. Thus after a voyage 
of two days, the prince landed his army at the vil- 
lage of Broxholme in 'Torbay, on the No- 
ud ach br. 8 2 vember, 
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vember, which was the anniverſary of the gun- 
powder treaſon. 

But though the invitation from the Engliſh was 
very general,' the prince for ſome time had the 
mortification to find himſelf joined by very few. 
He marched firſt to Exeter, where the country 


people had been fo lately terrified with the execu- 
tions which had enſued on Monmouth's rebellion, 
that they continued to obſerve a ſtrift neutrality, 


But flight repulſes were not able to intimidate a 


general, who had from his early youth been taught 


to encounter adverſity. He continued for ten days 
in expectation of being joined by the malcontents, 
and at laſt began to deſpair of ſucceſs. But juſt 
when he began to deliberate about reimbarking 


his forces, he was joined by ſeveral perſons of 


conſequence, and the whole country ſoon after 


came flocking to his ſtandard. The firſt perſon 


who joined the prince was major Burrington, and 


he was quickly followed by the gentry of the 
counties of Devon and Somerſet. Sir Edward 
Seymour made propoſals for an aſſociation, which 
every one ſigned. By degrees the earl of Abing- 


ton, Mr. Ruſſel, ſon to the carl of Bedford, Mr. 
Wharton, .Godfrey, Howe, all came to Exeter. 
England was in commotion. Lord De lamare took 


arms in Cheſhire; the earl of Nanby ſeized York ; 


the earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared 
for the prince; the earl of Devonſhire made a like 
declaration in Derby; the nobility and gentry of 
Nottingham embraced the ſame cauſe; and every 
day there appeared ſome effect of that univerſal 
combination into which the nation had entered 
againſt the meaſures of the king. 3 

But the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſ- 
affection of the army, which ſeemed univerſally 
tinctured with the ſpirit of the times. Lord Col- 


"cheſter, ſon to the earl of Rivers, was the firſt 


officer 


JAN Z 8 Ik 2 


officer who deſerted to the prince. Lord Love- 
lace was taken · in the like attempt by the militia, 
under the duke of Beaufort. Lord Cornbury, ſon 
to the earl of Clarendon, carried off the greateſt 
part of three regiments of cavalry to the prince. 
Several officers of diſtinction informed Feverſham, 
the general, that they could not in conſcience fight 
againſt the prince of Orange. 

The defection of the officers was followed by 
that of the king's own ſervants and creatures. 
Lord Churchill had been raiſed from the rank of 
a page, and had been inveſted with an high com- 
mand in the army; had been created a peer, and 
owed his whole fortune to the king's bounty; 
even he deſerted among the reſt, and carried with 
him the duke of Grafton, natural ſon to the late 
king, colonel Berkely, and ſome others. 

In this univerſal defection, the unfortunate 
James not knowing where to turn, and on whom 
to relys began to think of requeſting aſſiſtance 
from France, when it was now too late. He wrote 
to Leopold, emperor of Germany, but in vain. 
That monarch only returned for anſwer, that 
what he had foreſeen had happened. James had 
ſome dependance on his fleet; but they were en- 
tirely diſaffected. In a word, his intereſts were 
deſerted by all; for he had long deferted them 
himſelf. - | 

He was by this time arrived at Saliſbury, the 
head quarters of his army; and he found that this 
22 amounted to twenty thouſand men. It is 
poſſible that had he led theſe to the combat, with- 
out granting them, time for deliberation, they 
might have fought in his favour, and ſecured him 
on the throne. But he was involved in a maze of 
fears and ſuſpicions; the defection of thoſe he moſt 
confided in, took away his confidence in all, and 
deprived him even of the power of deliberation. It 
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was no {mall addition to his preſent diſtreſs that 
the prince of Denmark, and Anne, his favourite 
daughter, perceiving the deſperation of his cir- 
cumſtances, reſolved to leave him, and take part 
with the prevailing ſide. When he was told that 
the prince and princeſs had followed the reſt of 
his favourites, he was ftung with the moſt bitter 
anguiſh. « God help me, cried he, in the ex- 
« tremity of his agony, my own children have 
« forſaken me.” 

During this diſtraction and perplexity, he em- 
braced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his army, 
and retiring towards London; a meaſure which 
could only ſerve to betray his fears, and provoke 
farther treachery. 'Thus driven to the precipice 
of his fortunes, invaded by one ſon-in-law, aban- 
doned by another, deſpiſed by his ſubjects, and 
hated by thoſe that had ſuffered beneath his cru- 
elty, he aſſembled the few noblemen that ſtill ad- 
hered to his intereſts. There in his forlorn coun- 
eil he demanded the advice of thoſe he moſt con- 
fided in. Addreſſing himſelf to the eart of Bed- 
ford, father to lord Ruſſel, who had been execut- 
ed in the former reign by the intrigues of James, 
« My lord, ſaid the king, you are an honeſt man, 
« have credit, and can do me fignal ſervice.” 
« Ah, Sir, replied the earl, I am old and feeble; 
« I can do you but little ſervice. I had indeed a 
« ſon!” James was ſo ſtruck with this reply, that 
he could not ſpeak for ſome minutes. | 

The king's fortune now expoſed him to the con- 
tempt of his enemies, and his behaviour was ſuch 
as could not procure him the eſteem of his friends 
and adherents. He was naturally timid; and 
ſome counſellors about him, either ſharing his 
fears, or ſecretly attached to the prince, contri» 
buted to encreaſe his apprehenſions. They re- 


minded him of the fate of his father, and aggra- 
| vated 
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vated the turbulence and-inconſtancy of the peo- 
ple. They at length perſuaded him to fly from a 
nation he could no longer govern, and to ſeek for 
refuge at the court of France, where he was ſure 
of aſſiſtance and protection. The popiſh courtiers, - 
and above all the prieſts, were ſenſible that they 
would be made the firſt ſacrifice upon the oppo- 
ſte party's prevailing. They were therefore de- 
ſirous of carrying the king along with them, as 
his preſence would be {till their honour and pro- 
tection abroad. 

The prince of Orange was no leſs deſirous of the 
king's flying over to France than his moſt zealous 
counſeliovs could be. He was determined to uſe 
every expedient to intimidate the king, and drive 
him out of the kingdom. He declined a perſonal 
conference with the king's commiſſioners, and ſent” 
the earls of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with 
them. The terms which he propoſed implied al- 
moſt a preſent participation of the ſovereignty ;.- 
and to urge his meaſures, he ſtopped not a mo- 
ment in his march towards London. | 

The king alarmed every day more and more 
with the proſpect of a general diſaffection, was re- 
ſolved to hearken to thoſe who adviſed his quitting 
the kingdom. To prepare for this he firſt ſent a- 
way the queen, who arrived ſafely at Calais, under 
the conduct of count Lauzun, an old favourite of 
the French king. He himſelf ſoon after diſap- 
peared in the night time, attended only by Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, a new convert; and diſguiſing him 
ſelf in a plain dreſs went down to Feverſham, where 
he embarked on board a ſmall veſſel for France. 
But his misfortunes ſtill continued to purſue him. 
The veſſel in which he had embarked was detained 
by the populace, who, not knowing the perſon 
of the king, robbed, inſulted, and abuſed him. 
He was now, therefore, perſuaded by the earl of 
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Winchelſea to return to London, where again the 
populace, moved by his diſtreſſes, and guided by 
their natural levity, received him contrary to his 
expectations, with ſhouts and acclamations. 

Nothing could be more diſagreeable to the 
prince of Orange than to hear that James was 
brought back, and, in ſome meaſure, triumphant- 
ly, to his capital. He had before taken meaſures 
to ſeize upon that authority, which the king's de- 
reliction had put into his hands. 'The biſhops and 
peers, who were now the only authoriſed magiſ- 
trates in the ſtate, gave directions, in the preſent 
diſſolution of government, for keeping the peace 
of the city. They iſſued orders, which were 
readily obeyed, to the fleet, the garriſons, and the 
army. They made applications to the prince, 
whoſe enterprize they highly applauded, and whoſe 
ſucceſs they joyfully congratulated. It was not 
therefore without extreme mortification that he 
found the king returned once more to embarraſs 
his proceedings. 

The prince of Orange, however, determined to 
diſemble, and received the news of his return with 
an haughty air. His aim from the beginning was, 
to puſh him by threats and ſeverities to relinquiſh 
the throne; and his proceedings argued the refined 
politician. 'The king having ſent lord Feverſham 
on a civil meſſage to the prince, debring a confe- 
rence previous to the ſettlement of the throne, 
that nobleman was put under an arreſt on pretence 
of his wanting a paſſport. The Dutch guards were 
ordered to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the 
king then lodged, and to diſplace the Engliſh. 
The king was ſoon after commanded by a meſſage, 
which he received in bed at midnight, to leave 
his palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, 
a ſeat of the dutcheſs of Lauderdale's. He defired 
permiſſion to retire to Rocheſter, a town = far 
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from the ſea-coaſt, and oppoſite France. This 
was readily granted him; ang it was now per- 
ceived that the harſh meaſures of the prince had 
taken effect, and that James was meditating an 
efcape from the kingdom. | 

The king while he continued at Rocheſter 
ſeemed willing to receive invitations once more to 
reſume the crown; but the prince had not been 
at all this expence and trouble in taking him from 
a throne to place him there again. James, there- 
fore, obſerving that he was engrely neglected by 
his own ſubjects, and oppreſſed by his ſon-in-law, 
reſolved to ſeek ſafety from the king of France, 
the only friend he had ſtill remaining. He accord- 
ingly fled to the ſea-ſide, attended by his natural 
ſon the duke of Berwick, where he embarked for 
the continent. He arrived in ſafety at Ambleteuſe 
in Picardy, from whence he haſtened to the court 
of France, where he ſtill enjoyed the empty title 

of a king and the appellation of a ſaint, which 
flattered him more. 

After this manner, the courage and abilities of 
the prince of Orange, ſeconded by ſurprizing for- 
tune, effected the delivery of the kingdom. It 
now remained that he ſhould reap the rewards of 
his toil; and obtain that crown for himſelf, 
which had fallen from the head of his father- in-law. 
Previouſly, therefore, to any regular authority, 
he continued in the management of all public af- 
fairs. By the advice of the houſe of lords, the 
only member of the legiſlature remaining, he was 
deſired to ſummon a parliament by circular letters; 
but the prince, unwilling to act upon ſo imperfect 
an authority, convened all the members, who had 
ſat in the houſe of commons during any parliament 
of Charles the ſecond, and to thefe were added 
the mayor, aldermen, ang 77 5 of the common- 
cquncil. This was +; proper repreſentative 
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of the people that could be ſummoned, during the 


preſent emergence. 'They unanimouſly voted the 
ſame addreſs with the lords; and the prince being 
thus ſupported by legal authority, wrote circular 
letters to the counties and corporations of England 
to chooſe a new parliament. His orders were uni- 
verſally complied with; every thing went on in the 
moſt regular peaceful manner, and the prince be- 
came poſſeſſed of all authority, as if he had regu- 
larly ſucceeded to the throne. 
Jan 48 When the houſe met, which was moſtly 
Wh. compoſed of the Whig party, after thanks 
9* were given to the prince of Orange for 
the deliverance which he had brought them, they 
then proceeded to the ſettlement of the kingdom. 
In a few days they paſſed a vote, by a great ma- 
jority, which was ſent up to the houſe of lords 
for their concurrence. It was to this effect. That 
king Jamey the ſecond having endeavoured to fub- 
vert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking 
the original contract betwixt the king and people, 
and having by the advice of Jeſuits, and other 
wicked perſons, violated the fundamental laws, 
and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, had 
abdicated the government, and that the throne 
was thereby vacant. This vote readily paſſed the 
houſe of commons; but it met with ſome oppoſi- 
tion in the houſe of lords, and was at length car- 
21ed by a majority of two voices only, | 
The king being thus depoſed, the next conſidera- 
tion was the appointing a ſucceſſor. Some declared 
for a regent ; others, that the princeſs of Orange 
ſhould inveſted with regal power, and the 
oung prince conſidered as ſuppoſititious. 'The de- 
— ran high. A conference was demanded be- 
tween the lords and commons, while the prince, 
with his uſual prudence, entered into no intrigues 
either with the electors or members; but kept 
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total ſilence, as if he had been no way concerned 
in the tranſaction. At laſt perceiving that his 
own name was little mentioned in theſe diſputes, 
he called together the lords Halifax, Shrewſbury, 
and Danby, with a few more. He tlien told them 


that he had been called over to defend the liberties 


of the Engliſh nation, and that he had happily ef- 
fected his purpoſe ; that he had heard of ſeveral 
ſchemes propoſed for the eſtabliſhing the govern- 
ment ; that if they choſe a regent he thought it 
incumbent on him to inform them that he would 
never accept of that office, the execution of which 
he knew would be attended with inſuperable dith- 
cultics ;' that he would not accept of the crown 
under the princeſs his wife, though he was con- 
vinced of her merits, that therefore if either of 
theſe ſchemes were adopted, he could give them 
no aſſiſtance in the ſettlement of the nation; but 
would return home to his own country, ſatisfied - 
with his aims to fecure the freedom of theirs, — 
This declaration produced the intended effect. Af- 
ter a long debate in both houſes g new ſovereigir 
was preferred to a regent, by a Hajority of two 
voices. It was agreed that the prince and princeſs ' 
of Orange ſhould reign jointly as king and queen 
of England, while the adminiſtration of govern- 

ment ſhould be placed in the hands of the prince 

only. The marquis of Halifax, as ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords, made a ſolemn tender of the crown © 
to their highneſſes, in the name of the peers and 
commons of England. The prince accepted the 
offer in terms of acknowledgment ; and that very 
day William and Mary were proclaimed king and 
queen of England. 
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C HAP. XXVII. 
W 1 L L 1A M m. 


HE conſtitution, upon the acceſſion of Wil- 

liam to the crown, took a different form 
from what it had before. As his right to the 
crown was wholly from the choice of the people, 
they choſe to load the benefit with whatever ſti- 
pulations they thought requiſite for their own ſe- 
curity. His power, therefore, was limited on 
every ſide; and the jealouſy which his new ſub- 
jects entertained of foreigners ſtill farther obſtruct- 
ed the exerciſe of his authority. 'The power of 
the crown was acknowledged to flow from no 
other fountain than that of a contract with the 
people. The repreſentatives of the nation made 
a regular claim of rights in behalf of their conſti- 


tuents, which, previous to his coronation, Wil- 
liam was obliged to confirm. 


This declaration of rights maintained, that the 
ſuſpending and diſpenſing powers, as exerciſed by 
ing James, were unconſtitutional; that all courts 
of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, the levying money, or 
maintaining a ſtanding army in times of 
without conſent of parliament; that grants of fines 
and forfeitures before conviction, and juries of 
perſons not qualified, or not fairly choſen ; and, in 
trials for treaſon, who were not freeholders, were 
all unlawful. It aſſerted the freedom of election 
to parliament, the freedom of ſpeech in parlia- 
ment, and the right of the ſubject to bear arms, 
and to petition his ſovereign. It provided, that 
exceſſive bail ſhould not be required, nor exceſ- 
Give fines be impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual pu- 
niſhments be inflicted ; and it concluded with an 
injunction that parliaments ſhould be frequent! 
. aſſembled. 
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aſſembled. Such was the bill of rights calculated 
to ſecure the liberties of the people; but having 
been drawn up in a ferment, it bears all the marks 
of haſte, inſuſhciency, and inattention. 

William was no ſooner elected to the throne, 
than he began to experience the difficulty. of go- 
verning a people, who were more ready to examine 
the commands of their ſuperiors, than to obey 
them. From the peaceful and tractable diſpoſiti- 
on of his own countrymen, he expected a ſimilar 
diſpoſition among the Engliſh; he hoped to rand 
them ready and willing to ſecond his ambition in 
humbling France, but he found them more apt 
to fear for the invaſion of their domeſtic libertzes 
at home. 

His reign commenced with an attempt, ſimilar 
to that which had been the principal cauſe of all 
the diſturbances in the preceding reign, and which 
had excluded the monarch from the thrane. Wil- 
liam was a Calviniſt, and conſequently averſe to 
perſecution; he therefore began by attempting to 
repeal thoſe laws that enjoined uniformity of or- 
{hip ; and though he could not entirely ſucceed in 
his deſign, a toleration was granted to ſuch diſſen- 
ters as ſhould take the oaths of allegiance, and 
hold no private conventicles. The papifts them- 
ſelves, who had every thing to fear, experienced 
the lenity of his government; and though the 
laws againſt them were unrepealed, yet they were 
ſeldom put into rigorous execution. Thus what 
was criminal in James, became virtuaus.in his ſuc- 
ceflor, as James wanted to introduce perſecution, 
by pretending to diſown it; while William had no 
other dehgn, but to make religious freedom the 
teſt of,civil ſecurity. att 

But Rong William was acknowledged king in 
England; Scotland and Ireland were ſtill undeter- 
mined. The revolution in England, had been 
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brought about by a coalition of Whigs and Tories; 
but in Scotland it was effected by the Whigs almoſt 
alone. 'They foon came to a reſolution that king 
James had, to uſe their own expreſſion, forfaulted 


his right to the crown, a term which, in the law- 


language of that country, excluded not only him, 
A.D but all his poſterity. 'They therefore 
68 * quickly recognized the authority of Wil- 
1089. liam, and took that opportunity to abo- 
which had long been diſagreeable 

to the nation. | : 

Nothing now remained to the depoſed king of 
all his former poſſeſſions but Ireland; and he had 
ſome hopes of maintaining his ground there, by the 
aſhſtance which he was promiſed from France. 
Lewis XIV. had long been at variance with Wil- 
liam, and took every opportunity to form confede- 
racies againſt him, and to obſtruct his government: - 
On the preſent occaſion, being either touched 
with compaſhon at the ſufferings of James, or wil- 
ling to weaken a rival kingdom, by promoting its 
internal diſſenſions, he granted the depoſed monarch 
a fleet and ſome troops, to affert his pretenſions in 
Ireland, the only part of his dominions that had 
not openly declared againſt him. 

On the other hand William was not backward 
in warding off the threatened blow. He was 
pleaſed with an opportunity of gratifying his natu- 
ral hatred againſt France; and he hoped to pur- 
chaſe domeſtic quiet to himſelf, by turning the 
ſpirit of the nation upon the continual object of its 
averſion and jealouſy. The parliament, though 
divided in all things elſe, yet was unanimous in 
conſpiring with him in this; a war was declared 
againſt France, and meaſures were purſued for 
driving James from Ireland, where he had landed, 
aſſiſted rather by money than by ſorces, granted 
him from the French king. | 


Wr 


On the ſeventh day of May, 1689, that unhappy 
monarch embarked at Breſt, and on the twenty- 
ſecond arrived at Kinſale; and ſoon after made 
his public entry into Dublin, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. He found the appear- 
ances of things in that country equal to his moſt 
ſanguine expectations. Tyrconnel, the lord heu- 
tenant, was devoted to his intereſts ; his old army 
was ſteady, and a new one raiſed, amounting to- 
gether to near forty thouſand men. The proteſ- 
tants over the greateſt part of Ireland were difarm- 
ed, the province of Ulſter alone denied his authori- 
ty; while the papiſts, confident of ſucceſs, re- 
ceived him with ſhouts of joy and ſuperſtitious 
proceſſions, which gave him ſtill greater pleaſure. 

In this ſituation, the proteſtants of Ireland un- 
derwent the moſt oppreſſive and cruel indignities. 
Moſt of thoſe who were attached to the revolution, 
were obliged to retire into Scotland and England, 
or hid themſelves, or accepted written protections 
from their enemies. The braveſt of them how- 
ever, to the number of ten thouſand men, gather- 
ed round Londonderry, reſolved to make their laſt 
ſtand at that place, for their religion and liberty. 
A few alſo rallied themſelves at Enniſkillen ; and 
after the firſt panic was over, became more nume- 
rous by the junction of others. . 

James continued for ſome time irreſolute what 
courſe to purſue ; but as ſoon as the ſpring would 
permit he went to lay ſiege to Londonderry, a a 
town of ſmall importance in itfelf, but rendered 
» famous by the ſtand which it made on this occaſion. 
Eolonel Lundie had beenFappointed governor of 
the town by William, but was ſecretly attached to 
king James; and at a council of war, prevailed 
upon the officers and townſmen, to ſend meſſen- 
gers to the . with an offer of ſurrender the 
day following. But the inhabitants, being appriſed 
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of his intention, and crying out that they were 
betrayed, roſe in a fury againſt the governor and 
council; ſhot one of the officers whom they ſuſ- 
pected, and boldly reſolved to maintain the town, 
though deſtitute of leaders. 

'The town was weak in its fortifications, having 
only a wall eight or nine feet thick, and weaker 
{till in its artillery, there being not above twenty 
ſerviceable guns upon the works. The new made 
garriſon, however, made up every deficiency by 
courage; one Walker, a diſſenting miniſter, and 
major Baker, put themſelves at the head of thoſe 
reſolute men; and thus abandoned to their fate, 
they prepared for a vigorous reſiſtance. The bat- 
teries of the beſiegers ſoon began to play upon the 
town with great fury; and ſeveral attacks were 
made, but always repulſed with reſolution. All 
the ſucceſs that valour could promiſe, was on their 
ſide; but they, after ſome time, found themſelves 
exhauſted by continual fatigue; they were afflicted 
alſo with a contagious diſtemper which thinned 
their numbers; and as there were many uſeleſs 
mouths in the city, they began to be reduced to 
the greateſt extremities for want of proviſion. 
They had even the mortification to ſee ſome ſhips, 
which had arrived with ſupplies from England, pre- 
vented from ſailing up the river by the batteries of 
the enemy, and a be: by which they had blogked 
up the channel. General Kirke was not more 
ſucceſsful, who attempted to come to their aſſiſt- 
ance, but was prevented from failing up the river. 
All he could do was go promiſe them ſpeedy rg 
lief, and to exhort them to bear their , 
little longer, with aſſurances of a glorious texmina- 


; 


remains of their proviſion; and ſupported life, by 
eating horſes, dogs, and all kinds of yermin, 
while even this loathſome food began to fail them. 
, an | They 
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They had ſtill farther the miſery of ſeeing above 
four thouſand of their fellow proteftants, from 
different parts of the country, driven by Roſene, 
James's general, under the walls of the town, 
where they were kept three whole days without 
proviſion. Kirke in the mean time, who had 
been ſent to their relief, continued unactive, de- 
bating with himſelf between the prudence and 
neceſſity of his aſſiſtance. At laſt, receiving intel- 
ligence that the garrifon ſunk with ſatigues and 
famine, had ſent propoſals of capitulation, he re- 
ſolved upon an attempt to throw provifions into 
the place, by means of three victuallers, and a 
frigate to cover them. As ſoon as theſe veffels 
ſailed up the river, the eyes of all were fixed upon 
them : the befiegers eager to deſtroy, and the 
garriſon as reſolute for their defence. The fore- 
moſt of the victuallers at the firſt ſhock broke the 
boom, but was ſtranded by the violence of her 
own ſhock. Upon this, a ſhout burſt from the 
beſiegers, which reached the camp and the city. 
They advanced with fury againſt a prize, which 
they conſidered as inevitable; while the fmoak of 
the cannon on both ſides wrapped the whole ſcene 
in darkneſs. But to the aſtoniſhment of all, in a 
little time the victualler was ſeen emerging from 
imminent danger, having got off by the rebound 
of her own guns, while the led up her little ſqua- 
dron to the very walls of the town. "The joy of 
the inhabitants at this unexpected relief, was only 
equalled by the rage and diſappointment of the 
deſiegers. The army of James was ſo diſpirited 
by the ſucceſs of this enterprize, that they aban- 
doned the ſiege in the night; and retired with 
precipitation, after having loſt above nine thou- 
ſand men before the place. Kirke no ſooner took 
poſſeſhon of the town, than Walker was prevailed 
on to embark for England, with an addreſs of 

thanks 
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thanks to king William, for the ſeaſonable relief 
they had received. | 

The Enniſkilleners were no leſs remarkable than 
the former for the valour and perſeverance with 
which they eſpouſed the intereſts of William. And 
indeed the bigotry and cruelty of the papiſts upon 
that occaſion were ſufficient to excite the tameſt 
into oppoſition. The proteſtants, by an act of 
the popiſh parliament, under king James, were 
diveſted of thoſe lands which they had been poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſince the Iriſh rebellion. Three thouſand 
of that perſuaſion, who had ſought ſafety by flight, 
were ſound guilty of treaſon and attainted. Sol- 
diers were permitted to live upon free quarter ; 
the people were plundered, the ſhops of tradeſmen, 
and the kitchens of the citizens, were pillaged, to 
ſupply a quantity of braſs, which was converted 
into coin, and paſſed, by royal mandate, for above 
forty times its real value: Not content with this, 
he impoſed, by his royal authority, a tax of twenty 
thouſand pounds a month on perſonal property, 
and levied it by a commiſſion under the great ſeal 3 
all vacancies in public ſchools were ſupplied by po- 
piſh teachers. The penſion allowed from the ex- 
chequer to the univerſity of Dublin was cut off, and 
that inſtitution converted into a popith ſeminary. 
Brigadier Sarsfield commanded all proteſtants of a 
certain diſtrict to retire to the diſtance of ten miles 
from their habitations on pain of death ; many pe- 
riſhed with hunger, ſtill more from being forced 
from their homes, during the ſevereſt inclemencies 
of the ſeaſon. . 

But their ſufferings were ſoon to have an end. 
William at length perceived that his neglect of Ire- 
land had been an error that required more than 
uſual diligence to redreſs. He was afraid to fend 
the late king's army to fight againſt him, and there- 


fore ordered twenty-three new regiments to be 
| | raiſed 
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raiſed for that purpoſe. Theſe with two Dutch 
battalions, and four of French refugees, toge- 
ther with the Enniſkilleners, were appointed for 
the reduction of Ireland; and next to king Wil- 
liam himſelf, Schomberg was appointed to com- 
mand. | | 

Schomberg was a Dutchman, who had long 
been a faithful ſervant of William, and had now 
paſſed a life of eighty years almoſt continually in 
the field. The method of carrying on the war in 
Ireland, however, was a mode of operation with. 
which he was entirely unacquainted. The forces 
he had to combat were incurſive, barbarous, and 
{hy ; thoſe he had to command were tumultuary, 
ungovernable, and brave. He conſidered not the 
dangers which threatened the health of his troops 
by being confined to one place; and he kept them 
in a low moiſt camp, near Dundalk, without 
firing almoſt of any kind; ſo that the men fell into 
fevers and fluxes, and died in great numbers. 
The enemy were not leſs afflifted with ſimilar diſ- 
orders. Both camps remained for ſome time in 
ſight of each other, and at laſt the rainy ſeaſon ap- 
proaching, they both, as if by mutual agreement, 
quittEd their camps at the ſame time, and retired 
into winter quarters, without attempting to take 
the advantage of each other's retreat. 

The bad ſucceſs of the campaign, and the 
miſerable ſituation of the proteſtants in Ireland, at 
length induced king William to attempt their re- 
lief .in perſon, at the opening of the enſuing 
ſpring z and accordingly landed at Carrickfergus, 
where he found himſelf at the head of an army of 
hx and thirty thouſand effective men, which was 
more than a match for the forces of James, al- 
though they amounted to above ten thouſand 


more, 
William 
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A. D. William having received news that the 
1690 French fleet was ſailed for the coaſt of 
England, reſolved, by meaſures of ſpeed 
and vigour, to prevent the impreſſion which that 
circumſtance might make upon the minds of his 
ſoldiers ; and therefore haſtened to advance againſt 
James, who he heard had quitted Dublin, and had 
{ſtationed his army at Ardee and Dundalk. 

All the meaſures taken by William were dictated 
by prudence and valour; thoſe purſued by his op- 
ponents ſeemed dictated by obſtinacy and infatua- 
tion. They neglected to haraſs him in his difh- 
cult march from the North; they neglected to op- 
poſe him at the ſtrong paſs at Newry; as he ad- 
vanced they fell back firſt from Dundalk, and then 
from Ardee; and at laſt, upon the twenty-ninth 
of June, they fixed their camp in a ſtrong ſtation, 
on the other ſide of the Boyne. It was upon the 
oppoſite banks of this river that both armies came 
in ſight of each other, inflamed with all the ani- 
moſities ariſing from religion, hatred and revenge. 
The river Boyne at this place was not ſo deep, but 
that men might wade over on foot; however the 
banks were rugged, and rendered dangerous by 
old houſes and ditches, which ſerved to defend the 
latent enemy. William had no ſooner arrived, 
but he rode along the ſide of the river, in ſight of 


both armies, to make proper obſervations upon the 


plan of battle; but in the mean time being per- 
ceived by the enemy, a cannon was privately 
brought out, and planted againſt him, where he 
was fitting. The ſhot killed ſeveral of his follow- 
ers; and he himſelf was wounded in the ſhoulder. 
The news of his being flain was inſtantly propa- 
gated through the Iriſh camp, and was even ſent off 
to Paris; but William, as ſoon as his wound was 
dreſſed, rode through the camp and quickly un- 
deceived his army. 

| Upon 
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Upon retiring to his tent, after the danger of 
the day, he continued in meditation till nine o'clock 
at night, when for form ſake, he ſummoned a 
council of war, in which without aſking advice, 
he declared his reſolution to force a paſſage over 
the river the next morning. The duke of Schom- 
berg attempted at firſt to expoſtulate with him 
upon the danger of the undertaking ; but finding 
his maſter inflexible, he retired 'to his tent with a 
diſcontented aſpect, as if he had a preſcience of his 
own misfortune. 

Early in the morning-at fix o'clock, king Wil- 
liam gave orders to force a paſs over the river. 
This the army undertook in three different places; 
and after a furious cannonading, the battle began 
with unuſual vigour. The Iriſh troops, though 
reckoned the beſt in Europe abroad, have always 
fought indifferently at home. After an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, they fled with precipitation; leaving the 
French and Swiſs regiments, who came to their 
aſſiſtance, to make the beſt retreat they could. 
William led on his horſe in perſon; and con- 
tributed by his activity and vigilance, to ſecure 
the victory. James was not in the battle, but 
ſtood aloof, during the action, on the hill of Dun- 
more, ſurrounded with ſome ſquadrons of horſe; 
and at intervals was heard to exclaim, when he 
ſaw his own troops repulſing thoſe of the enemy, 
« O ſpare my Engliſh ſubjects.” t 1er 

The Iriſn — fifteen hundred men, and 
the proteſtants about one third of that number. 
The victory was ſplendid and almoſt deciſive; but 
the death of the duke of Schomberg, who was ſhot 
as he was croſling the water, ſeemed to outweigh 
the whole loſs ſuſtained by the enemy. This old 
Toldier of fortune had fought under almoſt every 
power in Europe. His ſkill in war was unparallel- 
ed, and his fidelity equal to his courage. The 

number 
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number of battles in which he had been perſonally 
engaged, was faid to equal the number of his 
years, and he: died at the age of eighty-two. He 
was killed by a diſcharge from his own troops, 
who, not knowing that he had been accidentally 
hurried into the midſt of the enemy, fired upon 
the body of men by whom he was ſurrounded, and 
mortally wounded him. 
James while his armies were yet fighting, quit- 
ted his ſtation ; and leaving orders to defend the 
| paſs at Duleek, he made the beſt of his way to 
Dublin, deſpairing of future ſucceſs. O'Regan, 
an old Iriſh captain, was heard to ſay upon this 
occaſion, that if the Engliſh would exchange ge- 
nerals, the conquered army would fight the battle 
with them over again. 
This blow totally depreſſed the hopes of James. 
He fled to Dublin, adviſed the magiſtrates to ob- 
| tain the beſt terms they could from the victor, 
1 and then ſet out for Waterford, where he embark- 
i ed for France, in a veſſel fitted for his reception. 
i Had he poſſeſſed either conduct or courage, he 
| might ſtill have headed his troops, and fought with 
| advantage; but prudence forſook him with good 
'« fortune, and he returned to retrieve his affairs 
abroad, while he deſerted them in the only place | 
| they were defenſible. a 
[ His friends, however, were determined to ſecond 
. thoſe intereſts which he himſelf had abandoned. 
Limerick a ſtrong city in the province of Munſter, 
| {till held out for the late king, and braved all the 
attempts of William's army to reduce it. Sars- 
field, a popular and experienced general, put him- 
ſelf at the head of the army. that had been routed 
at the Boyne, and went farther into the country to 
defend the banks of the river Shannon, where he 
reſolved to await the enemy. James, however, 
who would not defend the country himſelf, deter- 
** mined 
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mined that none but ſuch as were agreeable to him 


ſhould defend it. He, therefore, appointed St. 
Ruth a French general, who had ſignalized him- 
ſelf againſt the proteſtants in France, to command 
over Sarsfield, which gave the Iriſh univerſal diſ- 
content, as it ſhewed the king could neither rely 
on their ſkill or their fidelity. On the other hand, 
general Ginckle, who had been appointed to com- 
mand the Engliſh army in the abtence of William, 
who was gone over to England, advanced with his 
forces to meet the enemy towards the Shannon, in 


order to paſs that broad and dangerous river. .'The 


only place where it was fordable, was at Athlone, 


a ſtrong walled town, built on both ſides of the 


river and defending that important paſs. | The 
art of the town on the hither fide of the river was 
quickly taken ſword in hand by the Engliſh; but 
the part on the oppoſite bank being defended with 
great vigour, for a while was thought impregnable. 
At length it was reſolved, in a council of war, that 
a body of forlorn hope ſhould ford the ſtream in 
the face of the enemy, which deſperate attempt 
was performed with great reſolution ; the enemy 
were driven from their work, and the town fur- 
rendered at diſcretion. St. Ruth marched his army 
to give relief, but too late; for when he approach- 
ed the walls, his own guns were turned . againſt 
him. He no ſooner ſaw this than his fears en- 
creaſed in proportion to his former confidence ; 
and dreading the impetuoſity of a viftorious enemy 
in his very camp, he marched off inſtantly and 
took polt at Aughrim, ten miles off. There he 
determined to await the Engliſh army, and decide 
the fate of Ireland at one blow. 
Ginckle, having put Athlone in a poſture of de- 
fence, paſſed the Shannon, and marched up to the 


enemy, determined to give them battle, though 


his forces did not exceed eighteen thouſand men, 
| while 
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while that of the enemy was about twenty-five 
A.D thouſand. The Iriſh were poſted in a 
Kor Ty advantageous ſituation, being drawn 
1091. out upon a riſing ground, before which 
lay a bog that to appearance, was paſſable only in 
two places. Their right was fortified by en- 
trenchments, and their left ſecured by the caſtle 
of Aughrim. Ginckle having obſerved their ſitu- 
ation gave the neceſſary orders for attack; and, 
after a furious cannonading, the Engliſh army at 
twelve o'clock began to force the two paſſages of 
the „in order to poſſeſs the ground on the 
other fide. The enemy fought with ſurprizing 
fury, and the horſe were ſeveral times repulſed ; 
but at length the troops on the right, by the help 
of ſome $eld-pieces, carried their point. At fix 
o'clock in the evening the left wing of the Engliſh 
army was advanced to the right of the Iriſh, and 
at length obliged it to give ground. In the mean 
time a more general attack was made upon the 
centre; the Engliſh wading through the middle 
of the bog up to the waiſt in mud, and rallying 
with ſome difficulty on the firm ground on the 
other fide, renewed the combat with great fury. 
At length St. Ruth being killed by a cannon-ball, 
his fate ſo diſpirited his troops, that they gave 
way on all ſides and retreated to Limerick, 
where they reſolved to make a final ſtand, after 
having loſt above five thouſand of the flower of 
their army. Limerick, the laſt retreat of the Iriſh 
forces, made a brave defence; but ſoon ſeeing 
the enemy advanced within ten paces of the bridge 
foot, and perceiving themſelves ſurrounded on all 
W ſides, they determined to capitulate; a negociation 
in was immediately begun, and hoſtilities ceaſed on 
1 both ſides. The Roman catholicks by this capitu- 
lation were reſtored to the enjoyment of thoſe 
liberties in the exerciſe of their religion, * 
: ey 


II 


they had poſſeſſed in the reign of king Charles the 
ſecond. All perſons were indulged with free leave 
io remove with their families and effects to any 
other country, except England and Scotland. In 
conſequence of this, about fourteen thouſand of 
thoſe who had fought for king James went over 
into France, having tranſports provided by govern- 
ment for conveying them thither. When they 
arrived in France they were thanked for their loy- 
alty by king James, who told them that they 
Mould ſtill fight for their old maſter; and that he 
Had obtained an order from the king of France 
for their being new cloathed, and put into quarters 
of refreſhment. 

In this manner all the expectations which might 
ariſe from the attachment of the Iriſh were entire- 
ly at an end; that kingdom ſubmitted peaceably 
to the Engliſh government, and James was to 
look for other aſſiſtance to prop his declining pre- 
tenſions. His chief hopes lay in a conſpiracy a- 
mong his Engliſh adherents, and in the ſuccours 
which were promiſed him by the French king. 
The ſucceſs of the confpiracy was the ſirſt to dife 
appoint his expectations. This was originally 
hatched in Scotland by James Montgomery, a 
perſon who, from being an adherent to William, 
now turned againſt him; but as the project was ill 
conceived, ſo it was as lightly diſcovered by the 
inſtigator. To this another ſucceeded, which 
ſeemed to threaten more ſerious conſequences, as 
it was chiefly managed by the Whig party, who 
were the moſt formidable in the ſtate. A num 
of theſe joined themſelves to the Jory party, and 
both made advances to the adherents of the late 
king. They aſſembled together; and the reſult 
of their deliberations was, that the reſtoration of 
James was to be entirely effected by foreign forces; 
that he ſhould fail for Scotland, and be there join- 
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ed by five thouſand Swedes, who, becauſe they 
were of the proteſtant religion, it was thought 
would. remove a part of the odium which attended 
an invaſion by foreigners ; that aſſiſtance ſhould at 
the ſame time be ſent from France, and that full. 
liberty of conſcience ſhould be proclaimed through- 
out * kingdom. In order to loſe no time, it 
was reſolved to ſend over two truſty perſons to 
France to conſult with the baniſhed monarch ; and 
lord Preſton and Mr. Aſhton were the perſons ap- 
pointed for this dangerous embaſſy. Accordingly 
Aſhton hired a ſmall veſſel for this purpoſe ; and 
the two conſpirators went ſecretly on board, hap- 
py in the ſuppoſed ſecrecy of their ſchemes ; but, 
there had been previous information given of their 
intentions; and lord Carmarthen had them both 
ſeized, juſt at the time they thought themſelves 
out of all danger. The conſpirators refuſed to in- 
form ; their trials were therefore hurried on about 
a fortnight after they were taken, in order, by 
the terrors of death, to force a diſcovery. They 
were both condemned; Aſhton was executed, 
without making any confeſſion ; lord Preſton had 
not the ſame reſolution. Upon an offer of a pardon 
he diſcovered a great number of aſſociates, among 
whom the duke of Ormond, lord Dartmouth, and 
lord Clarendon were foremoſt. . 

The reduction of Ireland, and the wretched 
ſucceſs of the late conſpiracy, made the French at 
laſt ſenſible of their impolitic parſimony in loſing 
a kingdom, whoſe diviſions would no longer be of 
uſe to them. They were willing, therefore, to con- 
cur with the fugitive king, and reſolved to make 
a deſcent upon England in his favour. In purſu- 
ance of this ſcheme, the French king ſupplied 
James with an army conſiſting of a body of French 
troops, ſome Engliſh and Scotch refugees, and the 
Iriſh regiments, which had been tranſporced from 
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Limerick into France, now become excellent fol- 
diers by long diſcipline and ſevere duty. This army 
was aſſembled between Cherbourg and La Hogue, 
and was commanded by king James in perſon. 
More than three hundred tranſports were provided 
for landing it on the oppoſite Engliſh coaſt ; and 
Tourville, the French admiral, at the head of 
ſixty-three ſhips of the line, was appointed to fa- 
your the deſcent. His orders were, at all events, 
to attack the enemy, in caſe they ſhould oppoſe 
him; ſo that oy thing promiſed the baniſhed 
king a change of fortune. | 
_ Theſe preparations en the {ide of France were 
ſoon known at the Engliſh court, and every pre- 
caution taken for a vigorous oppoſition. A. 
All the ſecret machinations of the baniſh- =o 
ed king's adherents were diſcovered to TS, 
the Engliſh miniſtry by ſpiesz and by theſe 
found, with ſome mortification, thar the Tories 
were more faithful than even the Whigs, who 
had placed king William on the throne. The 
duke of Marlborough, lord Godolphin, and even 
the princeſs Anne herfelf, were violently ſuſpect- 
ed of diſaffection; the fleet, the army, and the 
church, were ſeen miſtaking their deſire of noyglty 
for a return of duty to their baniſhed ſovereign. 
However, preparations were made to reſiſt the 
growing ſtorm with great tranquillity and reſoluti- 
on. Admiral Ruſſel was ordered to put to fea with: 
all poſſible expedition; and he ſoon appeared with 
ninety-nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and 
ſire-ſhips; an immenſe force, and what Euro 
had ſeldom ſeen till that time. At the head of 
this formidable ſquadron he ſet fail for the coaſt of 
France, and at laſt, near La Hogue, diſcovered 
the enemy under admiral Tourville, who prepared 
to give him battle. Accordingly the engagement 
began between the * admirals with great __ 
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the reſt of the fleet on each fide ſoon followed the 
example. This memorable engagement laſted for 
ten hours, and all James's hopes depended on the 
event. Victory at laſt declared on the fide of 
numbers; the French fled for Conquet Road, 
having loſt four ſhips in the firſt day's action. The 
purſuit continued for two days following; three 
French ſhips of the line were deſtroyed the next 
day, and cighteen more burned by Sir George 
Rooke, which had taken refuge in the bay of La 
Hogue, In this manner all the preparations on 
the ſide of France were fruſtrated ; and ſo deciſive 
was the blow, that from that time France ſeemed 
to relinquiſh all their claims to the ocean. 

James was now reduced to the loweſt ebb of 
deſpondence, his deſigns upon England were quite 
fruſtrated, ſo that nothing was leſt his friends, 
but the hopes of aſſaſſinating the monarch on the 
throne. - 'Theſe baſe attempts, as barbarous as 


they were uſeleſs, were not entirely diſagreeable to 


the temper of James. It is ſaid he encouraged and 


propoſed them; but they all proved unſerviceable 


to his cauſe, and only ended in the deſtruction of 
the undertakers. From that time till he diced, 


which was about ſeven years, he continued to re- 


ſide at St. Germains, a penſioner on the bountics 
of Lewis, and affiſted by occaſional liberalitics 
from his daughter and friends in England. He 
died on the ſixteenth day of September, in the year 
1700, after having laboured undera tedious ſickneſs, 
and many miracles, as the people thought, were 
wrought at his tomb. Indeed the latter part of 
his life, was calculated to inſpire the ſuperſtitious 
with reverence for his piety. He ſubjected him- 
ſelf to acts of uncommon penanceand mortification. 
He frequently viſited the poor monks of La 
Trappe, who were edified —— his humble and pious 


deportment. His pride and arbitrary — 
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ſeemed to have vaniſhed with his greatneſs; he 
became affable, kind and eaſy, to all his depen- 
dents ; and in his laſt iHnefs, conjured his fon to 
prefer religion to every worldly advantage, a coun- 
{cl which that prince ſtrictly obeyed. He died 
with great marks of devotion, and was interred, at 
his own requeſt, in the church of the Engliſh Be- 
nedictines at Paris, without any funeral ſolemnity. 
The defeat at La Hogue confirmed king Wil- 
liam's ſaſety, and ſecured his title to the crown. 
The Jacobites were ever feeble, but they were 
now a diſunited faction; new parties aroſe among 
thoſe who had been friends to the revolution, and 
the want of a common enemy, produced diſſen- 
ſions among themſelys. William now began to 
find as much oppoſition and uneaſineſs from his 
parliament at home, as from the enemy in the 
field. His chief motive for accepting the crown, 
was to engage England more deeply in the concerns 
of Europe. It had ever been the object of his 
with, and the ſcope of his ambition to humble the 
French, whom he confidered as the moſt formida- 
ble enemies of that liberty which he idolized 
and all his politics conſiſted in forming alliances 
againſt them. Many of the Engliſh, on the other 
hand, had neither the fame animoſity againſt the 
French, nor the ſame terrors of their enereaſin 
power. 'Theſe, therefore, confidered the intere 
of the nation as facrificed to foreign connections; 
and complained that the war on the continent fell 
moſt heavily on them, though they had the leaft 
intereſt in its ſuccefs. To theſe motives of dif- 
content were added the king's partiality to his own 
countrymen, in prejudice of his Engliſh ſubjects, 
together with his proud reſerve and ſullen ſilence, 
fo unlike the behaviour of all their former kings. 
William, however, little regarded thofe diſcon- 
tents, which he knew muſt be confequent on all 
"04 govern- 
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government; accuſtomed to oppoſition, he heard 
their complaints with the molt phlegmatic indit- 
ference, and employed all his attention only on the 
balance of power, and the intereſts of Europe. 
Thus while he inceſſantly waked over the ſchemes 
of contending kings and nations, he was unmind- 
ful of the cultivation of internal polity ; and as he 
formed alliances abroad, encreaſed the influence of 
party at home. Patriotiſm began to be ridiculed 


as an ideal virtue, the practice of bribing a majo- 


ity in parliament became univerſal. The example 
of the great was caught up by the vulgar ; prin- 
ciple, and even decency, was gradually baniſhed ; 
talents lay uncultivated, and the ignorant and pro- 
fligate were received into favour. | | 
Upon accepting of the crown, the king was re- 
ſolved to preſerve, as much as he was able, that 
ſhare of prerogative which {till was left him. He 
was as yet entirely unacquainted with the nature af 


a limited monarchy, which was not at that time 


thoroughly underſtood in any part of Europe, ex- 
cept England alone. He therefore, often eontro- 
verted the views of his parliament, and ſuffered 
himſelf to be directed by weak and arbitrary coun- 
ſels. One of the firſt inſtances of this, was in the 
oppoſition he gave to a bill for limiting the duration 

parliaments to the ſpace of three years. This 
bill had paſſed the two houſes, and was ſent up to 
receive the royal aſſent as uſual, but the nation 
was ſurpriſed to find that the king was reſolved to 
exert his prerogative on. this occaſion, and to re- 
fuſe his aſſent to an act which was then conſidered 
as beneficial to the nation. Both houſes took the 
alarm; the commons came to a reſolution, that 
whoever adviſed the king to this m-afure was an 
enemy to his country, and the people were taught 
to echo their reſentment. The bill thus rejected, 


lay dormant for another ſeaſon; but being again 
brought 


1 


brought in, the king found himſelf obliged, though 
reluctantly, to comply. | 
The ſame oppoſition, and the ſame event, at- 
tended a bill for regulating trials, in cafes of high 
treaſon, by which the accuſed was allowed a copy 
of his indictment, and a lift of the names of his 
jury, two days before his trial, together with 
counſel to plead in his defence. It was ſtill farther 
enacted, that no perſon ſhould be indicted but up- 
on the oaths of two faithſul witneſſes; a law that 
gave the ſubje& a perfect ſecurity from the ter- 
rors of the throne, 
It was in the midſt of theſe laws, beneficial to 
the ſubject, that the Jacobites ſtill conceived hopes 
of reſtoring their fallen monarch z and being un- 
eaſy themſelves, ſuppoſed the whole kingdom ſhar- 
ed their diſquietudes. While one part proceeded 
againſt William in the bolder manner, by attempt- 
ing to excite an inſurrection, another, conſiſting of 
the moiſt deſperate conſpirators, formed a ſcheme 
of aſſaſſination. Sir George Barclay, a native of 
Scotland, who had ſerved as an officer in James's 
army, a man of undaunted courage, which was 
ill more enflamed by his bigotry to the religion of 
the church of Rome, undertook the bold taſk of 
ſeizing or aſſaſſinating the king. This deſign he 
imparted to Harriſon, Charnock, Porter, and Sir 
William Perkins, by whom it was approved; and 
after various conſultations, it was reſolved to attack 
the king on his return from Richmond, where he 
commonly hunted on Saturdays; and the ſcene of 
their ambuſcade was a lane between Brentford and 
Turnham- Green. To ſecure ſuccels, it was agreed 
that their number ſhould be enereaſed to forty 
horſemen, and. each conſpirator began to engage 
proper perſons to aſſiſt in this dangerous enterprize. 
When their number was complete, they waited 
with impatience for the hour of action; but ſome 
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of the under actors, ſeized with fear or remorſe, 
reſolved to prevent the execution by a timely diſ- 
covery. One Prendergaſt, an Iriſh officer, gave 
information of the plot, but refuſed to mention the 
perſons who were concerned as aſlociates in the 
undertaking. His information was at firſt diſre- 
garded ; but it was foon confirmed by one Le Rue, 
@ Frenchman, and ſtill more by the flight of Sir 
George Barclay, who began to perceive that the 
whole was diſcovered. The night, ſubſequent to 
the intended day of aſſaſſination, a large number 
of the conſpirators were apprehended, and the 
whole diſcovery was communicated to the privy- 
council. Prendergaſt became an evidence for the 
crown, and the conſpirators were brought to their 
trial. The firſt who ſuffered, were Robert Char- 
nock, one of the two fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege, who, in the reign of James, had renounced 
the proteſtant religion; lieutenant King, and Tho- 
mas Keys. They were found guilty of high trea- 
ſon, and ſuffered at Tyburn. Sir John Friend, 
and Sir William Perkins were next arraigned ; and 
although they made a very good, and as it ſhould 
feem a very ſufficient defence, yet lord chief juf- 
tice Holt, who was but too well known to act ra- 
ther as counſel againſt the priſoners, than as a ſo- 
licitor in their favour, influenced the jury to find 
them guilty. They both ſuffered at 'T'yburn with 
Freat conſtancy, denying the charge, and teſtify- 
ing their abhorrence of the aſſaſſination. In the 
courſe of the month, Rookwood, Cranbourne, and 
| Lowick, were tried by a ſpecial commiſſion as con- 
ſpirators, and being found guilty, ſhared the fate 
of the former. But the caſe of Sir John Fenwick 
Was conſidered as one of the greateſt ſtretches of 
power exhibited during this reign. This gentle- 
man, whoſe name had been mentioned among the 
reſt of the conſpirators, was apprehended in his 
| way 
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way to France. There was little evidence againſt 
him, except an intercepted letter which he wrote 
to his wife. It is true, he offered to diſoover all 
he knew of a conſpiracy againſt the king; but 
when he came to-enter into the detail, he ſo ma- 
naged his information, that it could affect no in- 
dividual concerned. King William, therefore, 
ſent over word from Holland, where he then was, 
that unleſs the priſoner could make more material 
diſcoveries he ſhould be brought to his trial. The 
only material evidence againſt him were one Por- 
ter and Goodman, but of theſe Lady Fenwick had 
the good fortune to ſecrete one, fo that only Por- 
ter, a ſingle witneſs remained; and his unſupport- 
ed evidence, by the late law, was inſufficient t 

affect the life of the priſoner. However the houk; 
of commons were reſolved to inflift that puniſh- 
ment upon him, which the laws were unable to 
execute. As he had. in his diſcoveries,. made ve- 
ry ſree with the names of many perfons in that 
houſe, admiral Ruſſel inſiſted that he might have 
an opportunity of vindicating his own character in 
particular. Sir John Fenwick was ordered to the 
bar of the houſe, and there ordered by the ſpeaker 
to make an ample diſcovery. He refuſed, and a 
bill of attainder was preferred againſt him, which 
was pafled by a large majority. He was furniſhed 
with a copy of the indiftment, allowed counſel at 
the bar of the houſe, and the counſel of the crown 
was called upon to open the evidence. After much 
diſputation, where paſhon and revenge was ra- 
ther attended to than reaſon, the bill was commit- 
ted, and ſent up to the houfe of lords, where Sir 
John Fenwick was found guilty, by a majority 
only of ſeven voices. The priſoner ſolicited the 
mediation of the lords in his behalf, while his 
friends implored the royal mercy. 'The lords gave 
him to underſtand, that the ſucceſs of his ſui 
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would depend on the fulneſs of his diſcoverits. 
He would have previouſly ſtipulated for pardon, 
and they inſiſted on his truſting to their favour. 
He heſitated ſome time, between the fears of in- 
famy and the terrors of death. At laſt he choſe 
death as the leaſt terrible, and he ſuffered behead- 
ing on Tower-hill with great compoſure. His 
death proved the inſufficiency of any laws to pro- 
tect the ſubject when a majority of the power- 
ful ſhall think proper to diſpenſe with them 

This ſtretch of power in the parliament was in 
Jome meaſure compenſated by their diligence in 
reſtraining the univerſal corruption that ſeemed at 
that time to prevail over the kingdom. They were 
aſſiduouſly employed in bringing thoſe to juſtice 
who had grown wealthy by public plunder, and 
Increaſing the number of thoſe laws which re- 
ſtrained the arts of peculation. The number of 
theſe, while they ſeemed calculated for the bene- 
fit of the nation, were in reality ſymptoms of the 

eneral depravity; for the more numerous the 
ws the more corrupt the ſtate. 

The king however on his part became at length 
fatigued with oppoſing the laws which the parlia- 
ment every day were layinground his e e. 
gave up the conteſt. He admitted every reſtraint 
upon the prerogative in England, upon condition 
of being properly ſupplied with the means of hum- 
bling the power of France. War, and the balance 
of power in Europe, were all he knew, or indeed 
deſired to underſtand. Provided the parliament 
furniſhed him with ſupplies for theſe purpoſes, he 
permitted them to rule the internal polity at their 

leaſure. For the proſecution of the war with 
Ge, the ſums of money granted him were in- 
credible. 'The nation, not content with furniſh- 
ing him ſuch ſums of money as they were capable 
of railing by the taxes of the year, mortgages 
thoſe 
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thoſe taxes, and involved themſelves in debts? 
which they have never ſince been able to diſcharge” 
For all that profuſion of wealth granted to main+ 
tain the imaginary balance of Europe, England re- 
ceived in return the empty reward of military glo- 

in Flanders, and. the conſciouſneſs of having 
given their allies, particularly the Dutch, frequent 
opportunities of being ungrateful. 

The war with France continued during A. D. 
the greateſt part of this king's reign; but | 
at length the treaty at Ryſwick put an end. . 
to thoſe contentions, in which England had en- 
gaged without policy, and came off without ad- 
vantage. In the general pacification, her intereſts 
ſcemed entirely deſerted; and for all the treaſures 
ſhe had ſent to the continent, and for all the blood 
which ſhe had ſhed there, the only equivalent ſhe 
received was an acknowledgment of king William's 
title from the king of France. 

'The king, now freed. from a foreign war, laid 
himſelf out to ſtrengthen his authority at home; 
but he ſhewed that he was but ill acquainted with 
the diſpoſition of the people he was to govern. As. 
he could not bear the thoughts of. being a king 
without military command, he conceived 3 of 
keeping up the forces that were granted him in 
time of danger, during the continuance of a pro- 
found peace. But what was his mortification to 
find the commons paſs a vote, that all the forces 
in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſeven thouſand men, 
mould be forthwith diſbanded, and that thoſe re- 
tained ſhould be natural born ſubjects of England | 
A monarch bred up in camps as he was, and who 
knew ſcarce any other pleaſure but that of review- 
ing the troops, and dictating to generals, could not 
think of laying down at once all his power and 
all his amuſements. He profeſſed himſelf there- 
fore, highly diſpleaſed with the vote of the com- 

mons ; - 
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mons; and his indignation was kindled to ſuch a 
pitch, that he actually conceived a deſign of aban- 
doning the government. His miniſters, however, 
diverted him from 'this refotution, and perſuaded 
him to conſent to the paſſing the bill. 

- "Theſe altercations between the king and parlia- 
Ment continued during the remainder of this reign. 
William conſidered the commons as a body of men 
deſirous of power for themſelves, and conſequent- 
ee upon obſtructing all his projects to ſecure 

e liberties of Europe. He ſeemed but little at- 
tached to any particular party in the houſe, all of 
whom he found at times deſerted or oppoſed him. 
He therefore veered to Whigs and Tories indifcri- 
minately, as intereſt, or the immediate exigence 
demanded. He was taught to conſider Englund as 
a place of labour, anxiety, and altercation, Tf 
he had any time for amuſement or relaxation, he 
retired to Loo in Holland, where, among a few 
friends, he gave a looſe to thoſe coarſe fellivities, 
which alone he was capable of reliſhing. It was 
there he planned the different ſucceſſions of the 
princes of Europe, and laboured to undermine the 
ſchemes and the power of Lewis, his rival in poli- 
tics and in fame. 

However ſeeble his deſire of other amuſements 
might have been, he could ſcarce live witliout be- 
ing at variance with France. Peace had ſcarce 
been made with that nation, when he began to 
think of new refources for carrying on a new war, 
and for enliſting his Engliſh ſubjects in the conſe- 
deracy againſt that nation. Several arts were uſed 
for inducing the people to ſecond his aims; and 
the whole nation at laft ſeemed to join in defiring 
a war with that kingdom. He had been in Hol- 
land, concerting with his allies operations for a new 
campaign. He had engaged in a negociation with 
the prince of Heſſe, who aſſured him, that if he 

would 
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would beſiege and take Cadiz, the admiral of Cale 
tile, and divers other grandees of Spam would de- 
clare for the houſe of Auſtria, The elector of 
Hanover had reſolved to concur m the fame mea- 
{ures ; the king of the Romans, and prince Lewis 
of Baden, undertook to inveſt Landan, while the 
emperor promiſed to fend a powerful reinforces - 
ment into Italy; but death put a period to his pro- 
jects and his ambition. 
William was naturally of a very feeble conſti- 
tution; and it was by this time almoſt exhauſted, 
by a ſeries of continual diſquietude and action. He 
had endeavoured to repair his conſtitution, or at 
leaſt conceal its decays by exerciſe and riding. On 
the twenty-firſt day of February, in riding to 
Hampton court from Kenfington, his horſe fell 
under him, and he was thrown with ſuch violence, 
that his collar bone was fractured. His attendants 
conveyed him to the palace of Hampton court, 
where the fracture was reduced, and in the even- 
ing he returned to Kenſington in his coach. The 
jolting of the carriage diſunited the fracture once 
more; and the bones were again replaced, under 
Bidloo his phyſician. This in a robuft conſtituti- 
on would have been a trifling misfortune; but in 
him it was fatal. For ſome time he appeared in a 
fair way of recovery: but falling aſleep on his 
couch, he was ſeized with a Giivering which termi- 
nated in a fever and diarrœa, which ſoon became 
dangerous and deſperate. Perceiving his end ap- 
proaching, the objects of his former care lay ſtill 
next his heart; and the fate of Europe ſeemed 
remove the ſenſations he might be ſuppoſed to feel 
for his own. The earl of Albemarle arriving from 
Holland, he conferred with him in private on the 
poſture of affairs abroad. Two days after having 
received the ſacrament from archbithop Termiſon, 
he expired in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, af- 
» ter 
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tee having reigned thirteen years. He was in his 
perſon of a middle ſtature, a thin body, and a 
delicate conſtitution. He had an aquiline noſe, 
ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave ſo- 
lemn aſpect. He left behind him the character of 
a great politician, though he had never been po- 
. pular; and a formidable general, though he was 
fetdom victorious. . His deportment was grave, 

phlegmatic, and ſullen ; nor did he ever ſhew any 
fire but in the day of battle. He deſpiſed flattery, 
loved dominion. Greater as the ſtadtholder 

of Holland than as king of England; to the one he 
was afather, to the other a ſuſpicious friend. His 
character and ſucceſs ſerve to ſhew, that moderate 
abilities will atchieve the greateſt purpoſes, if the 
objects aimed at be purſued with perſeverance, 
and planned withaut unneceſſary or oſtentatious 


refinement, 
E:HA--P..  XXXIX. 
AN N E. 


HE nearer we approach to our own times, 

the more important every occurrence be- 
comes; and thoſe battles or treaties which in re- 
moter times are deſcrvedly forgotten, as we come 
down are neceſſary to be known. Our own pri- 
vate intereſts being generally blended with every: 
event; and the accounts of public welfare make 
often a tranſcript of private happineſs. The loſs 
of king William was thought at firſt irreparable; 
but the kingdom ſoon found that the happineſs of 
any reign is to be eſtimated as much from the ge- 
neral manners of the times, as the private virtues 
of the monarch. Queen Anne, his ſucceſſor, with 
no very ſhining talents, and few exalted virtues, 
| | jet 
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yet governed with glory, and left her people 
happy. 

— married to prince George of 
aſcended the throne in the thirty-eighth year of 
her age, to the general ſatisfaction of all parties. 
She was the ſecond daughter of king James by his 
firſt wife, the daughter of chancellor Hyde, after- 
wards earl of Clarendon. As ſhe had been taught 
in the preceding part of life to ſuffer many morti- 
fications from the reigning king, ſhe had thus learn- 
ed to conceal her reſentments ; and the natural 
tranquillity of her temper ſtill more contributed to 
make her overlook and pardon every oppoſition. 
She either was inſenſible of any diſreſpect ſhewn 
her, or had wiſdom to diſſemble her ſenſibility. 

The late king, whoſe whole life had been ſpent 
in one continued oppoſition to the king of France, 
and all whoſe politics conſiſted in forming alliances 
againſt him, had left England at the eve of a war 
with that monarch. 'The preſent queen, who ge- 
nerally took the advice at her miniſtry in every 
important tranſaction, was upon this occaſion urg- 
ed by oppoſing counſels ; a part of her miniſtry 
were for war, while another part as ſincerely de- 
clared for peace. 

At the head of thoſe who oppoſed a war with 
France was the earl of Rocheſter, lord heutenant 
of Ireland, firſt coulin to the queen, and the chief 
of the Tory faction. This miniſter propoſed in 
council that the Engliſh ſhould avoid a declaration 
of war with France, and at moſt act as auxiliaries 
only. He urged the impoſlibility of England's 
reaping any advantage by the moſt diſtingiſhed 
ſucceſs upon the continent, and expoſed the folly 
of loading the nation with debts to increaſe the 
riches of its commercial. rivals. 

In the van of thoſe who declare for proſecute 
ing the late king's intentions of going to war with 
| France, 
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France, was the earl, ſince better known by the 
title of the duke of Marlborough. This nobleman 


Had begun Hfe as a court page, and was raiſed by 


king James to a peerage. Having deſerted his 
old maſter, he attached himſelf in appearance to 
king William; but had ſtill a fecret partiality in 
Favour of the Tories, from whom he had received 
is firſt employments. Ever willing to thwart and 
undermine the meaſures of William, he became a 
favourite of Anne for that very reaſon ; ſhe loved 
a man who ſtill poſſeſſed reverence and veneration 
for her father, and paid the utmoſt attention to 
Herſelf. But Marlborough had ftill another hold 

on the queen's affections and eſteem. He was 
married to a lady who was the queen's peculiar 
*confidante, and who governed her in every action 
of fe with unbounded authority. By this canal 
Marlborough actually directed the queen in all her 
refolutions; and while his rivals ſtrove to advance 
their reputation in the council, he was more ef- 


- TeQtually ſecuring it in the cloſet. 


It was not, therefore, without private reaſons 
that Marlborough inclined for war. It fir{t gave 
him an opportunity. of taking a different ſide of the 
ueſtion from the earl of Rocheſter, whoſe influ- 
ence he deſired to leſſen; but he had in the next 
| hopes of being appointed general of the for- 
ces that ſhould be ſent over to the continent, a 
command that would gratify his ambition in all its 
varieties. He therefore obſerved in council, that 
the honour of the nation was concerned to fulfil 
the late king's engagements. He affirmed, that 
France could never be reduced within due bounds, 
unleſs England would enter as a principal in the 
quarrel. His opinion, therefore, proponderated; 
the queen reſolved to declare war, and communi- 


cated her intentions to the houſe of commons, by 
w | whom 
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whom it was approved, and war was proclaimed 
accordingly. | 

Lewis XIV. once arrived at the ſummit of glory, 
but long fince grown familiar with diſappoint- 
ment and diſgrace, ſtill kept ſpurring on an e- 
hauſted kingdom to ſecond the views of his ambi- 
tion. He now, therefore, upon the death of Wil- 
liam, expected to enter upon a field open for con- 
queſts and fame. The vigilance of his late rival 
had blaſted all his laurels, aud circumfcribed his 
power; for even though defeated, William fill 
Vas formidable. At the news of his death, there- 
fore, the French monarch could not ſappreſs his 
rapture; and his court at Verſailles ſeemed to have 
forgotten their uſual decency in the effuſions uf 
their ſatisfaftion. The people of Paris openly re- 
joiced at the event; and the whole kingdom teſt 
fied their rapture by every public demonſtration 
of joy. But their pleaſure was ſoon to have an 
end. A much more formidable enemy was now 
riſing up to oppoſe them; a more refined politician, 
u more ſkilful general, backed by the confidence 
of an indulgent miſtreſs, and the efforts of a i- 
ling nation. . 

The king of France was, in the queen's decla- 
ration of war, taxed with having taken poſſeſſion 
of a great part of the Spaniſh dominions, with de- 
ſigning to invade the liberties of Europe, to ob- 
ſtruct the freedom of navigation and commerce 
and with having offered an unpardonable inſult to 
the queen and her throne, -by acknowledging the 
title of the pretender. He was accuſed of attempt- 
ing to unite the crown of Spain to his own domi- 
nions by placing his grandſon upon the throne of 
that kingdom, and thus of endeavouring to 
the equality of power that ſubſiſted among the 
ſtates of Europe. 


Th 
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This declaration of war on the part of the Eng. 
liſh, was ſeconded by ſimilar declarations by the 
Dutch and Germans, all on the ſame day. The 
French monarch could not ſupprefs his anger at 
ſuch a combination, but his chief reſentment fell 
upon the Dutch. He declared with great emo- 
tion, that as for thoſe gentlemen pedlars, the 
Dutch, they ſhould one day repent their inſolence 
and preſumption, in declaring war againſt one 

whoſe power they had formerly felt and dreaded.. 
However, the affairs of the allies were no way in- 
fluenced by his threats. Marlborough had his 
views gratified, in being appointed general of the 
Engliſh forces; and he was till farther flattered by 
the Dutch, who, though the earl of Athlone had 
a Tight to ſhare the command, appointed Marlbo- 
rough generaliſſimo of the allied army. And it 
mult be confeſſed, that few men ſhone more, ei- 
ther in debate or action, than he; ſerene in the 
midſt of danger, and indefatigable in the cabinet. 
ſo that he became the moſt formidable enemy to 
France that England had produced, fince the con- 
quering times of Crefly and Agincourt. 4 

A great part of the hiſtory of this reign, con- 
fiſts in: battles fought upon the continent, which 
though of. very little advantage to the intereſts of 
the nation, were very great additions to its honour. 
[Theſe triumphs, ic is true, are paſſed away, and 
nothing remains of them; but they are too recent 
to be omitted in ſilence, and the fame of them, 
though it be empty, ſtiil continues to be loud. 

The duke of Marlborough had learned the firſt 
rudiments. of the art of war, under the famous 
marſhal 'Turenne, having been a volunteer. in his 
army. He was at firſt, rather more remarkable 
for the beauty of his perſon, than the greatneſs of 
his talents, and he went, in the French camp, by 
the name of the handſome Engliſhman ; but Tu- 
| renne, 
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renne, who ſaw deeper into mankind, perceived 
the ſuperiority of his talents, and prognoſticated 
his future greatneſs. ' The firſt attempt that Marl- 
borough made to deviate from the general practi- 
ces of the army, which were founded in error, 
was to advance the ſubaltern officers, whoſe merit 
had hitherto been neglected. Regardleſs of ſeni- 
ority, wherever he found abilities he was ſure to 
omote them; and thus he had all the upper 
ranks of commanders, rather remarkable for their 
ill and talents, thau for their age and experi- 
ence. £ | 
In his firſt campaign, the beginning of July, 
he repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, where he 
found himfelf at the head of an army of ſixty 
thouſand men, well provided with all neceffaries, 
and long diſciplined by the belt officers of the age. 
He was oppoſed on the fide of France, by the duke 
of Burgundy, grandſon to the king, a youth more 
qualified to grace a court than to conduct an army; 
but the real acting general was the marſhal Bouf- 
flers, who commanded under him, an officer of 
courage and activity. But wherever Marlborough 
advanced, the French were obliged to retire before 
him, leaving all Spaniſh Guelderland at his. diſ- 
cretion. 'The duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf 
obliged to retreat before the allied army, rather 
than expoſe himſelf longer to ſuch a mortifying in- 
dignity, returned to Verſailles, leaving Boufflers 
to command alone. Boufflers, confounded at the 
rapidity of the enemies progreſs, retired towards 
Brabant, where Marlborough had no deſign to 
purſue; contented with ending the campaign by 
the taking the city of Liege, in which was found 
an immenſe ſum of money, and a great number 
of priſoners. By the ſucceſs of this campaign, 
Marlborough raiſed his military character, aud 
confirmed himſelf in the confidence of the allies, 
naturally 
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naturally inclined to diſtruſt a foreign comman- 
der 


Marlborough, upon his return to London, was 
received with the moſt flatrering teſtimonies of 
public approbation. He was thanked for his ſer- 
vices by the houfe of commons, and-was created 
a duke by the queen. His good fortune ſeemed to 
eonſole the nation for ſome unſucceſsful expediti- 
ons at fea, Sir John Munden had permitted a 
French ſquadron of fourteen ſhips to eſcape him, 
by taking ſhelter in the harbour of Corunna, for 
which he was diſmiffed the ſervice by prince 
George. An attempt was alſo made upon Cadiz 
by fea and land, Sir George Rooke commanding 
the navy, and the duke of Ormond the land for- 
ces, but this alſo miſcarried. But the Engliſh 
arms were crowned with ſacceſs at Vigo, where 
the duke of Ormond landed with five and twenty 
Hundred men, at the diſtance of fix miles from 
the city; while the fleet forcing their way into 
the harbour; the French fleet that had taken re- 
Fuge there were burned by the enemy, to prevent 
falling into the hands of the Engliſh. Eight ſhips 
were thus burned and ran aſhore ; but ten ſhips 
of war were taken, together with eleven galleons, 
and above a million of money in filver, which 
was of more benefit to the captors than the public. 
'The advantage which was acquired by this expedi- 
Hon was counterbalanced by the baſe conduct of 
Tome officers in the Weſt-Indies. Admiral Ben- 
bow, a bold rough ſeaman, had been ſtationed in 
that part of the world with ten ſhips, to diſtreſs 
the enemies trade. Being informed that Du Caſſe, 
the French admiral, was in thoſe ſeas with a force 
equal to his own, he reſolved to attack him; and 
Toon after diſcovered the enemies ſquadron near St. 
Martha, ſteering along the ſhore. He quickly 

gave orders to his captains, formed the line of bar- 
: | tle, 
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ile, and the engagement began. He found, hows 
ever, that the reſt of his fleet had taken ſome diſ- 
guſt at his conduct, and that they permitted him, 
almoſt alone to ſuſtain the whole — of the ene» 
my. Nevertheleſs the engagement continued till 
night, and he determined to renew it the next 
morning. But he had the mortiſication to perceive 
that all the reſt of his ſhips had fallen back except 
one, who joined him in urging the purſuit of the 
enemy. Far ſome days did this intrepid ſeaman, 
aſſiſted only by one ſhip, purſue and engage the 
enemy, whale his cowardly officers, at a diſtance 
behind, remained ſpectators of his activity. His 
laſt day's battle, was more furious than all the for- 
mer: alone, and unſuſtained by the reſt, he engag- 
ed the whole French ſquadron, when his leg was 
ſhattered by a cannon ball. He then ordered that 
they ſhould place him in a cradle upon the quarters 
— and there he continued to give orders as be- 
fore, till at laſt his ſhip being quite diſabled, was 
unfit to continue the chaſe any longer. When one 
of his heutenants expreſſed his ſorrow for the loſs 
of the admiral's leg, I am forry for it too,” cried 
Benbow, © but I had rather have loſt both my legs, 
than ſee the diſhonour of this day. But do you 
« hear, if another ſhot ſhould take me off, be- 
„have like brave men, and fight it out.” He ſoon 
after died of his wounds; and his cowardly aſſoci- 
ates, Kirby and Wade, were tried by a court mar- 
tial, and ſentenced to be ſhot. Hudſon died before 
his trial. Conſtable, Vincent, and Fogg, came 
off with flighter puniſhment. Kirby and Wade 
were ſent home in the Briſtol man of war; and 
on their arrival at Plymouth ſhot on board the 
ſhip, by virtue of a warrant for their immediate 
execution, which had lain there for ſome time. 
The next parliament, which was convened by 
the queen, was highly pleaſed with the gfare 2 
| ucce 
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ſucceſs which attended the Engliſh arms on the 
continent. The houſe of commons was moſtly 
made up of the Tory party, and conſequently 
much more liberal in their ſupplies, than a Whig 
parliament would have been. They voted forty 
thouſand ſeamen, and the like number of land for- 
ces, to act in conjunction with thoſe of the allies. 
It was never conſidered how little neceſſary theſe 

t efforts were either to the happineſs, or pro- 
tection of the people; they were exerted againſt 
the French, and that was an anſwer to every de- 


mand. 


A ſhort time after, the queen gave the 


houſe of commons to underſtand, that the allies 
preſſed her to augment her forces. The commons 
were as ready to grant as the to demand, and it 
was reſolved that ten thouſand men- more ſhould 
be added to the army on the continent, but upon 
condition that the Dutch ſhould break off all com- 


merce with France and Spain. 


The Dutch com- 


plied without heſitation; ſenſible that while Eng- 
land fought their battles, they might a little relax 
their induſtry. 


A. D. 
1706. 


The duke of Marlborough crofſed the 
ſea in the beginning of April, and aſſem- 
bling the allied army, reſolved to ſhew 


that his former ſucceſſes only ſpurred him on to 
new triumphs. He opened the campaign with the 
fiege of Bonne, the reſidence of the elector of 
Cologn. 'This held out but a ſhort time againſt the 
ſucceſſive attacks of the prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 
the celebrated Cochorn, and general Fagel. He 
next retook Huy, the garriſon of which, after a 
vigorous defence, ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
The ſiege of Limburg was then undertaken, the 


place ſurrendered in two days; and b 


the con- 


queſt of this place, the allies ſecured the country 
of Liege, and the electorate of Cologn from the 


deſigns of the enemy. Such was the campaign in 
the 
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the Netherlands, which, in all probability, would 
have produced events of greater importance, 175 
not the duke of Marlborough been reſtrained by 
the Dutch, who began to be influenced by the 
Loveſtein faction, ever averſe to war with France. 
The duke was reſolved in his next campaign to 
act more offenſively ; and, furniſhed with proper 
powers from the queen, he informed the Dutch 
that it was his intention to march to the relief of 
the empire that had been for ſome time opprefled 
by the French forces. The ſtates general, either 
willing to ſecond his efforts, or fearing to weaken 
the alliance by diſtruſt, gave him full power to 
march as he thought proper, with aſſurances of 
their aſſiſtance in all its endeavours. The French 
king now appointed the marſhal Villeroy to head 
the army of oppoſition ; for Boufflers was no lon- 
ger thought an equal to the enterpriling duke. 
Villeroy was ſon to the king of France's gover- 
nor, and had been educated with that monarch. 
He had been always the favourite of Lewis, and 
had long been a ſharer in his amuſements, his 
campaigns, and his glory. He was brave, gene- 
Tous, and polite, but unequal to the great taſk of 
commanding an army; and ſtill more ſo, when 
oppoſed to ſo great a rival. Marlborough, there- 
fore, who was peculiarly famous for ſtudying the 
diſpoſition and abilities of the general he was to 
oppole, having no very great fears from his pre- 
ſent antagoniſt ; inſtead of going forward to meet 
him, flew to the ſuccour of the emperor, as had 
been already agreed at the commencement of the 
campaign. The Engliſh general, who was reſolv- 
ed to ſtrike a vigorous blow for his relief, took 
with him about thirteen thouſand Engliſh troops, 
traverſed extenſive countries by haſty marches, 
arrived at the banks of the Danube, defeated a 
body of French and Bavarians, ſtationed at Dona- 


vert 
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vert to oppoſe him, then paſſed the Danube with 
his triumphant army, and laid the dukedom of 
Bavaria, that had ſided with the enemy, under 


contribution. Villeroy, who at firſt attempted to 


follow his motions, ſeemed all at once to have loſt 
ſight of his enemy; nor was he apprized of his 
route; till informed of his ſucceſſes. Marſhal 
Tallard prepared by another route to obſtruct the 


duke of Marlborough's retreat, with an army of 
thirty thouſand men. He was ſoon after joined by 


the duke of Bavaria's forses, ſo that the French 
army in that part of the continent amounted to 
fixty thouſand veterans, and were commanded by 

the two beſt reputed generals then in France. 
Tallard had eſtabliſhed his reputation by many 
former victories; he was active and penetrating, 
and had riſen by his merits alone to the firſt ſta- 
tion in the army. But his ardour often roſe to 
impetuoſity; and he was ſo ſhort ſighted as to be 
incapable of ſecing objects at a very ſmall diſtance. 
'Fhe duke of Bavaria, was equally experienced in 
the field, and had {till ſtronger motives for his acti- 
vity. His country was ravaged and pillaged be- 
fore his eyes, and nothing remained of his poſſeſ- 
fions, but the army which he commanded. It 
was in vain that he ſent entreaties to the enemy to 
ſtop the fury of their incurſions, and to ſpare his 
people; the only anſwer he received was, that it 
lay in his own power to make his enemies friends, 
by alliance or ſubmiſſion. To oppoſe theſe pow- 
erful generals, the duke was now joined by a bo- 
dy of thirty thouſand men, under the conduct of 
the prince Eugene, whoſe troops were well difci- 
plined, but ſtill more formidable by the conduct and 
ſame of their general. Prince Eugene had been 
bred up from his infancy in camps; he was almoſt 
equal to Marlborough in intrigue, and his ſuperior 
in the art of war. Their talents were of a ſimilar 
kind; 
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kind; and inſtead of any mean rivalſhip or jealou- 
ly between ſuch eminent perſons, they concurred 
in the ſame deſigns ; for the ſame good ſenſe de- 
termined them always to the ſame — 


This allied army, at the head of which Eugene 
and Marlborough commanded, amounted to about 
fifty- two thouſand men, troops that had long been 
accuſtomed to conquer, and that had ſeen the 
French, the Turks, and the Ruſſians fly before 
them. The French, as was already obſerved, 
amounted to ſixty thouſand, who had ſhared in the 
conqueſts of their great monarch, and had been 
familiar with victory. Both armies, after many 
marchings and countermarchings, approached 
other. 'The French were poſted on a hill near 
the town of Hochſtet; their right covered by the 
Danube, and the village of Blenheim ; their left 
by the village of Lutzengen, and their front by a 
rivulet, the banks of which were ſteep, and the 
bottom marſhy. It was in this advantageous poſi- 
tion, that the allied army reſolved to attack them. 
As this engagement, which has ſince been known 
by the name of the battle of Blenheim, both from 
the talents of the generals, the improvements in 
the art of war, and the number and diſcipline of 
the troops, is reckoned the moſt remarkable of this 
century, it demands a more particular detail than 
I have allotted to ſuch narrations. TED 

The right wing of the French, which was 
vered by the Danube, and the village of Blen- 
heim, was commanded by marſhal Tallard. Their 
left defended by another village, was commanded 
by the duke of Bavaria, and under him general 
Marſin, an experienced Frenchman. In the front 
of their army ran a rivulet, which ſeemed to de- 
fend them from an attack; and in this poſition 
they were willing to await the enemy, rather than 
offer battle. On the other hand, Marlborough 
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and Eugene were ſtimulated to engage them at 
any rate, by an intercepted letter from Villeroy, 
who was left behind, intimating that he was pre- 
paring to cut off all communicatiou between the 
Rhine and the allied army. 'The diſpoſitions be- 
ing made ſor the attack, and the orders commu- 
nieated to the general otficers, the allied forces ad- 
vanced into the plain, and were ranged in order of 
battle. The cannonading began about nine in the 
morning, and continued to about half after twelve. 
Then the troops advanced to the attack; the right 
under the direction of Prince Eugene, the left 
headed by Marlborough, and oppoſed to marſhal 
Tallard. 

Marlborough, at the head of his Engliſh troops, 
having paſſed the rivulet, attacked the cavalry of 
Tallard with great bravery. This general was at 
that time reviewing the diſpoſition of his troops to 
the left; and his cavalry fought for ſome time 
without the preſence of their commander. Prince 
Eugene on the left had not yet attacked the forces 
of the elector; and it was near an hour before he 
gould bring up his troops to the engagement. 

Tallard was no ſooner informed that his right 
was attacked by the duke but he flew to its head, 
where he found a furious encounter already be- 
gun; his cavalry being thrice driven back, and ral- 
lying as often. He had poſted a large body of for- 
dos in the village of Blenheim 3 aud he made an 
attempt to bring them to the charge. They were 
attacked by a detachment of Marlborough's forces 
fo- vigorouſly, that inſtead of aſſiſting the main 
body, they could hardly maintain their ground. 
All che French cavalry being thus attacked in front 
was totally de ſcated. The Eugliſh army, thus being 
ricborious, pierced: up between the two bodies of 
the French commanded by the marſhal and eledtor, 
white at the ſame time the forces in the —_— 
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Blenheim were feparated by another detachment. 
In this diſtreſſed fituation, Tallard ftew to 
ſome ſquadrons; but from his ſhort-ſigh 
miſtaking a detachment of the enemy for his own 
he was taken priſoner by the Heſkan troops, who 
were in Engliſh pay. In the mean time prince 
Eugene on his part, after having been thrice re- 
pulſed at laſt put the enemy into confuſion. The 
rout then became general, and the flight ipi 
tate. The conſternation was ſuch, that the Freneh 
foldiers threw themfelves into the Danube, with- 
out knowing where they fled. 'The officers loſt 
all their authority, and there was no general left 
to ſecure a retreat. 

The allies now being maſters of the field of bat- 
tle, ſurrounded the village of Blenheim, where a 
hody of thirteen thouſand men had been poſted in 
the beginning of the action, and {tilt kept their 
ground. Theſe troops ſeeing themſelves cut off 
from all communication with the reſt of the army, 
threw down their arms, and furrendered them 
ſelves priſoners of war. Thus ended the battle” of 
Blenheim, one of the molt complete victories chat 
ever was obtained. Twelve thouſand French and 
Bavarians were flaw in the field, or drowned in 
the Danube, and thirteen thouſand were made 
priſoners of war. Of the allies about five thous 
{and were men killed, and eight thouſand! wounded 
or taken. The lofs of the battle was imputed to 
two capital errors committed by Marſhal” PFallards 
namely, his weakening the centre by placing ſo 
large a body of troops in the village of Blenheim 
and his ſuffering the Engliſh to croſs the rivulet; 
and form on the other fide. | 

The next day, when the duke of Marlborough 
viſited his priſoner, the marſhal, intending a com- 
pliment, aſſured him that he had overcome the 
belt troops in the world. * I hope, Sit, replied 
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« the duke, you will except thoſe troops by whom 
« they were conquered.” A country of an hun- 
dred leagues extent fell by this defeat intothe hands 
of the victor. Not contented with theſe conqueſts, 
the duke ſoon after the finiſhing the- campaign, 
repaired to Berlin, where he procured a reinforce- 
ment of eight thouſand Pruſſians to ſerve under 
prince Eugene in Italy. Thence he proceeded to 
negociate for ſuccours at the court of Hanover, 
and ſoon aſter returned to England, where he found 
the people in a phrenzy of joy. He was received 
as the deliverer of the ſtate, as one who had re- 
trieved the glory of the nation. The parliament 
and the people were ready to ſecond him in all his 
deſigns. The manor of Woodſtock was conferred 
upon him for his fervices by both houſes; an eu- 
logium was pronounced upon his important ſervi- 
ces by the lord-keeper as he entered the houſe of 
lords. The queen was not only pleaſed with theſe 
marks of reſpect ſhe wn him, but alſo ordered the 
comptroller of her works to build in Woodſtock 
park a magnificent palace for the duke, which re- 
mains to this day a monument, as the beſt judges 
now begin to think, not leſs of his victories, than 
of the {kill of the architect who raiſed it. 

In the mean time, the arms of England were 
not Jeſs fortunate by ſea, than they had been upon 
the Danube. The miniſtry of England under- 
ſtanding that the French were employed in equip- 
ping a ſtrong ſquadron in Breſt, ſent out Sir Clou- 
deſly Shovel, and Sir George Rooke to watch their 
motions. Sir George, however, had farther or- 
ders to convey a body of forces in tranſport- ſhips 
to Barcelona, upon which a fruitleſs attack was 
made by the prince of Heſſe, Finding no hopes, 
therefore, from this expedition, in two days after 
the troops were reimbarked. Sir George Rooke, 
Joined by Sir Cloudeſly, called a council of war 


on 
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on board the fleet, as they lay off the coaſt of 
Africa. In this they reſolved to make an attempt 
upon Gibraltar, a city then belonging to the Spa- 


niards, at that time ill provided with a garriſon, as 


neither expecting, nor fearing ſuch an attempt. 
The town of Gibraltar ſtands upon a tongue of 
land, as the mariners call it, and defended by a 
rock inacceſſible on every fide but one. The prince 
of Heſſe landed his troops, to the number of. eigh- 
teen hundred, on the continent adjoining, and fum- 
moned the town to ſurrender, but without effect. 
Next day the admiral gave orders for cannonading 
the town; and perceiving that the enemy were 
driven from their fortifications at x place called the 
South Mole-head, ordered captain Whitaker to 
arm all the boats, and aſſault that quarter. Thoſe 
officers who happened to be neareſt the mole, im- 
mediately manned their boats without orders, and 
entered the fortification ſword in hand. But they 
were premature; for the Spamards ſprung a mine 
by which two lieutenants, and about an hundred 
men were killed and wounded. Neveriticteis, tic 
two captains, Hicks and Jumper, took poſſeſſion 
of a platform, and kept their ground, until they 
were ſuſtained by captain Whitaker and the reſt 
of the ſeamen, who took a redoubt between the 
mole and the rown by ſtorm. Then the governor 
capitulated, and the prince of Heſſe entered the 
place, amazed at the ſucceſs of the attempt, eon- 
ſidering the ſtrength of the ſortifications. When 
the news of this conqueſt was brought to England, 
it was for ſome time in debate whether it was a 
capture worth thanking the admiral for. It was 
at laſt conſidered as unworthy public gratitude z 
and while the duke of Marlborough was extolled 
tor uſeleſs ſervices, Sir George Rooke was left to 
neglect, and ſoon diſplaced from his command, 
for having ſo eſſentially ſerved his country. A 
D 3 ſtriking 
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ſtriking inſtanoe that, even in the moſt enlight- 
ened age, popular applauſe is moſt uſually mil- 
d. Gibraltar has ever ſince remained in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and continues of the ut- 
moſt uſe in refitting that part of the navy deſtin- 
ed to annoy an enemy, or protect our trade in the 
Mediterranean. Here the Engliſh have a repoli- 
tory capable of containing all things neceflary for 
the repairing of fleets, or the equipment of ar- 
mies. | 

Soon after the taking this important garriſon, 
the Engliſh fleet, now become ſovereign of the 
ſeas, to the number of three and fifty {ups of the 
| line, came up with a French fleet, to the number 
of fifty-two, commanded by the count de Thou- 
Jouſe, off the coaſt of Malaga. This was the lait 
great naval engagement in which the French ven- 
tured to face the Engliſh upon equal terms; all 
their efforts ſince being calculated rather for eſcape 
than oppoſition. A little after ten in the morning 
the battle began with gqual fury on born fize, 
ana continued to rage with doubtful ſucceſs till to 
in the afternoon, when the van of the French gave 
way. For two ſucceflive days the Engliſh admi- 
ral endeavoured to renew the engagement, which 
the French fleet as cantiouſly detlined, and at laſt 
difappeared totally. Both nations attempted to 
claim the honour of the victory upon this occaſi- 
on the conſequence has fince decided it in favour 
ef the Engliſh, as they ſtill kept the element of 

battle. | 
However the taking of Gibraltat was a conqueſt 
of which the Spaniards knew the loſs, though we 
ſeemed ignorant of the value. Philip, king of 
Spain, alarmed at the reduction of that fortreſs, 
Fenit the marquis of Villadurias with a large army 
to retake it. France alfo ſent a fleet of thirteen 
ſkips of the line; but = part of this was W 
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by a tempeſt, and part was taken by the Engliſh. 
Nor was the land army more fucceſsful. The fiege 
continued for four months, during which time the 
prince of Heſſe, who commanded the town for the 
Engliſh, exhibited many proofs of valour. At 
length, the Spaniards having attempted to ſcale 
the rock in vain, finding no hopes of taking the 
place, were contented to draw off their men, and 
abandon the enterprize. | | 
While the Engliſh were thus victorious by land 
d ſea, a new ſcene of contention was opened on 
the ſide of Spain, where the ambition of the Eu- 
ropean princes exerted itſelf with the ſame fury 
that had filled the reſt of the continent. Philip, 
the fourth grandſon of Lewis the fourteenth, had 
been placed upon the throne of that kingdom, and 
had been received with tke joyful concurrence of 
the greateſt part of his ſubjects. He had alſo been 
nominated ſucceſſor to the crown by the late king 
of Spain's will. But in a former treaty among 


the powers of Europe, Charles, ſon of the em- 
ror of Cermany, was 20352229 Mir te that 
crown; and this treaty had been guarantied by 
France herſelf though the now reſolved to reverſe 
that conſent in favour of a deſcendant of the houſe 
of Bourbon. Charles was {till farther led on to 
put in for the crown of Spain by the invitation of 
the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, and 
by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh and Portugueſe, 
who promiſed to arm in his cauſe. Upon his way 
to his newly aſſumed dominion he landed in Eng- 
land, where he was received on ſhore by the dukes 
of Somerſet and Marlborough, who condacted 
him to Windſor. The queen's deportment to him 
was equally noble and-obliging, while, on his fide, 
he gave general ſatisfaction, by the politeneſs a 
affability of his conduct. He was furniſhed with 


two hundred traiſports, thirty ſhips of war, and 
8 


4 nine 


of the tranſaction, left the writings * 
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nine thouſand men, for the. conqueſt of that ex- 
tenſive empire. But the earl of Peterborough, a 


man of romantic bravery, offered to conduct 


them; and his ſingle ſervice was thought equiva- 
lent to armies. 

The earl of Peterborough was one of the moſt 
ſingular and extraordinary men of the age in which 
he lived. When yet but fifteen he fought againſt 
the Moors in Africa; at twenty he aſſiſted in com- 
paſſing the revolution, and he now carried on the 
war in Spain almoſt at his own expence ; his friend- 
ſhip for the duke Charles being one of his chicf 
motives to this great undertaking. He was de- 
formed in his perſon; but of a mind the moſt ge- 
nerous, honourable, and active. His firſt attempt 
upon landing in Spain was to beſiege Barcelona, a 
ſtrong city, with a garriſon of five thouſand men, 
while his own army amounted to little more than 
nine thouſand. 'Fhe operations were begun by a 
ſudden attack on fort Monjuic, ſtrongly ſituated 
on an hill that commanded the city. The out- 
works were taken by ſtorm ; and a ſhell chancing 
to all into the body of the fort, the powder ma- 
gazine was blown up. This ſtruck the garriſon 
that defended the fort with ſuch conſternation, 
that they ſurrendered without farther reſiſtance. 
The town ſtill remained unconquered ; but batte- 
ries were erected againſt it, and after a few days 
the governor capitulated. During the interval, 
which was taken up in demanding and ſigning the 
neceſſary form upon theſe occaſions, a body of 
Germans and Catalonians, belonging to the Eng- 
liſh army, entered the town, and were plundermg 
all before them. The governor, who was then 
treating with the Engliſh general, thought him- 
ſelf betrayed, and upbraided that nobleman's trea- 
chery. Peterborough, ſtruck with the ſuddenneſs 
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and flying among the plunderers drove them from 
their prey, and then returned calmly back, and 
ſigned the capitulation. The Spaniards were e- 
qually amazed at the generoſity of the Engliſh, 
and the baſeneſs of their own countrymen, who 
had led on to the ſpoil. The conqueſt of all Valen- 
cia ſucceeded the taking of this important place. 
The enemy endeavoured indeed to retake Barce- 
lona; but were repulſed with loſs, and the affairs 
of Philip ſeemed deſperate. 'The party that ac- 
knowledged Charles was ry, day encreaſing. He 
became maſter of Arragon, Cart , and Gra- 
nada. The way to Madrid, the capital of Spain, 
lay open to him. The earl of Galway entered 
that city in triumph, and there proclaimed Charles 
king of Spain without any oppoſition. Such was 
the beginning of the war, as conducted by the 
allies in Spain; but its end was more unfortunate 
and indeciſive. | 
In the mean time the Engliſh paid very little 
regard to theſe victories ; for their whole attention 
was taken up by the ſplendor of their victories in 
Flanders; and the duke of Marlborough took 
care that they ſhould ſtill have ſomething to won- 
der at. He had early in the ſpring opened the 
campaign, and brought an army of eighty thou- 
ſand men into the field, which was greater than 
what he had hitherto been able to muſter. But 
{till he expected reinforcements from Denmark 
and Pruſſia; and the court of France was reſolved 
to attack him before this junction. Villeroy, 
who commanded their army, conſiſting of eighty 
thouſand men, near Tirelemont, had orders to 
act upon the defenſive; but if compelled, to ha- 
zard an engagement. The duke on the other 
hand, had received a flight repulſe by the deſecti- 
on of prince Lewis of Baden; and he reſolved to 
D 5 retrieve 
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retrieve his credit by ſome ſignal action. Villeroy 
had drawn up his forces in a ſtrong camp; his 
ht was flanked by the river Mehaigne; his left 
was poſted behind & marſh, and the village of Ra- 
Miillies lay in the centre. Marlborough, who per- 
ceived this diſpoſition, drew up his army accord- 
ingly. He knew that the left wing of the enemy 
could not paſs the marſh to attack him, but at a 
$reat diſadvantage ; he therefore weakened his 
troops in that quarter, and thundered on the cen- 
tre with ſuperior numbers. The enemies centre 
was ſoon obliged to yield in confequence of this 
attack, and at length gave way on all ſides. The” 
|Horfe, abandoning their foot, were ſo cloſely pur- 
ſued, that almoſt all were cut to pieces. Six thou- 
fand men were taken priſoners, and about eiglit 
Moufand were killed and wounded, This victory 
was almoſt as ſignal as that of Blenheim ; Bavaria 
and Cologne were the fruits of the one, and all 
Brabant was gained by the other. The French 
troops were diſpirited; the city of Paris was in 
Eonfuſſon. Lewis, who had long been flattered 
With conqueſt, was now humbled to ſuch a degree, 
as almoſt to excite the compaſſion of his enemies. 
He entreated for peace, but in vam; the allics 
7  Ciifried all beſote them; and his very capital began 

1 to dread the approach of the conquerors. What 

1 neither his power, his armies, nor his politics could 
Effect, was brought about by a party in England. 
The diſſention between the Whigs and Tories in 
England ſaved France, that was now tottering on 
mne brink of ruin. | 
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CHAP. XI. 
ANNE. (Continued.) 


HE councils of the queen had hitherto been 
governed by a Whig miniftry ; for tho” the 
duke of Marlborough had firſt ſtarted in the Tory 
intereſt, he ſoon joined the oppoſite faction, as he 
found them moſt ſinoere in their deſites to Humble 
the power 6f France. The Whigs, therefore, 
ſtill purſued the ſchemes of the late King; and, 
impreſſed with a republican ſpirit of liberty, ſtrove 
to humble deſpotiſm in every part of Eutope. In 
a government where the reaſoning of individuals, 
retired from power, generally leads thoſe whb 
command, the d-6ygns of the miniſtry mutt alter, . 
as the people happen to change. The people in 
fact, were beginning to - Phe quect's 
perſonal virtues, her factefſes, deference for 
che clergy, and, in turn, their great veneration 
for her, began to have a prevailing influence over 
the whole nation. The people of every rank were 
not aſhamet to defend the molt ſervile tenets, when 
they tended to fatter or encreaſe the power of the 
fovereigh. They argued in favour of ſtrict here- 
Aditary fucceffion, divine right, and non-ehftance 
to the regal power. The ſpirit of Toryiſm began 
to prevail; and the Whigs, who had raiſed the 
queen into greatneſs, were the firit chat were 
tikely-to fall by their own ſuccefs. 
The Tories, though joining in vigorous mea- 
fares againſt France, were, however, never ardent- 
1y their enemies; they rather fecretly hated the 
Dutch, as of principles very oppoſite to their own ; 
and only longed for an opportunity of withdraw- 
ing from their friendihip. They bogan to medi- 
kate ſchemes of eppofition to the duke of Mal- 
fi borough. 


the Engliſh fleet by ſea, but with as little ſucceſs 
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borough. They were taught to rd him as a 
ſelf-intereſted man, who ſacrificed the real advan- 
tages of the nation, in protracting a ruinous war, 
for his own/private emolument and glory. 'They 
ſaw their country oppreſſed with an increaſing load 
of taxes, which, by a eontinuance of the war, muſt 
inevitably become an intolerable burden. Their 


ſecret diſcontents, therefore, began to ſpread ; and 


the Tories wanted only a few determined leaders 


to conduct them in removing the preſent miniſtry. 


In the mean time, a pauſe of victory, or rather 
a fucceſſion of lefles, began to diſſipate the con- 


quering frenzy, which had ſeized the nation, 


and incline them to wiſh for peace. The army 
under Charles in Spain was then commanded by 
the lord Galway. This nobleman having received 
intelligence that the enemy, under the command 
of the duke of Berwick, was poſted near the town. 
of Almanza, he advanced thither to give them bat- 
tle. The conflict began about two in the after- 
noon, and the whole front of each army was fully 


engaged. The centre, conſiſting chiefly of bat- 
talions from Great Britain and Holland, ſeemed. 


at firſt victorious; but the Portugueſe horle, by 
whom they were ſupported, betaking themſelves 
to flight on the firſt charge, the Englith troops 
were flanked and furrounded on every ſide. In 
this dreadful emergency they formed themſelves 


into a ſquare, and retired to an eminence, where, 
being ignorant of the country, and deſtitute of all 


ſupplies, they were obliged to ſurrender priſoners 
of war, to the number of ten thouſand men. This 
victory was complete and deciſive; and all Spain, 


except the province of Catalonia, returned to their 


duty to Philip their native ſovereign. 
An attempt was made __ oulon, by the 
duke of Savoy and prince Eugene by land, and 


3 as 
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as in the former inſtance. The prince, with a body 
of thirty thouſand men, took poſſeſſion of the 
eminence that commanded the city, while the 
fleet attacked and reduced two forts at the entrance 
of the mole. But the French King ſending an 
army to the relief of the place, and the duke of 
Savoy perceiving no hopes of compelling the city 
toa ſpeedy ſurrender, he reſolved to abandon his 
enterprize; and having embarked his artillery, he 
retreated by night without * moleſtation. 

The fleet under Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, was till 
more unfortunate. Having ſet ſail for England, 
and being in ſoundings on the twenty-fecond day 
of October, about eight at night a violent ſtorm 
ariſing, his ſhip was daſhed upon the rocks of 
Scilly, and every foul on board periſhed. The 
like fate befell three ſhips more, while three or 
four others were ſaved with the utmoſt difficulty. 
The admiral's body being caſt aſhore, was ſtript 
and buried in the ſand; but this was thought too 
humble a funeral for ſo brave a commander, it was 
dug up again, and interred with proper ſolem- 
nity in Weſtminſter-Abbey. | 
Nor were the allies more proſperous on the Up- 

per Rhine in Germany. Marthal Villars, the French 
General, carried all before him, and was upon the 

point of reſtoring the elector of Bavaria. ; 
The only hopes of the people, lay in the activi- 
ty and conduct of the duke of Marlborough, who 
opened the campaign at Underluch, near Bruflels, 

about the middle of May. But even here the 
were diſappointed, as in all the reſt. That pair. 
either really willing to protract the war, or re- 
ceiving intelligence that the French army was 
fuperior in number, declined an engagement; and 
rather endeavouredto ſecure himſelf, than annoy the 
enemy. Thus, after ſeveral marchings and coun- 
ter-marchings, which it would be tedious Woof 
te, 
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late, both armies retired into winter quarters, at 
the latter end of October. The French made pre- 
parations for the next campaign with recruited vi- 

our. The duke of Marlborough returned to Eng- 

d, to meet with a reception which he did not at 
all expect. 5 

Previous to the 2 of the wo miniſtry, 
whoſe fall was now haſtening, a meaſure of the 

ateſt importance took place in parliament; a 
meaſure that had been wiſhed by many, but thought 
too difficult for execution. What I mean is the 
union between the two kingtloms of England and 
Scotland; which, though a governed by 

on of James the 
firſt, yet were till ruled by their reſpective parlia- 
ments, and. often profeſſed to purſne oppoſite 
intereſts and different deſigns. An union of- both 
arliarnents, was at one time paſſionately deſired 
by James. King Charles, his ſon, took. fome 
Neps to effect this meaſure ; but many apparently 
infurmountable objections lay in the way. This 
great tafk was reſerved for queen Anne to accom- 
pliſh, at a time When both nations were in good 
humour at their late ſucteſſes; and the queen's 
title and adminiſtration were admitted ah ap- 
proved by all. 

The attempt for an union, was begun at the 
tommencement of this reign; but ſome diſputes 
Ariling relative to the trade to the Eaft, the con- 
ference was broke up, and it was thought that an 
adjuſtment would be impoſſible. It was revived 
Dy an act in either partiament, granting power to 
eommiffioners named on the part of both nations, 
to treat on the preliminary articles of an union, 
Which ſhould ufterwards undergo a more thorough 


diſeuſſion by ID e body of both kingdoms. 
The choice of thefe commiſſioners was left to the 
Hueen 3: and ſhe took care that none mould be em- 
N ployed, 
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ployed, bat ſuch as heartily wifhed to promote ſb 
deſirable a meaſure. £ 
Accordingly the queen having appointed com- 
miſſioners on both ſides, they met in the counctt- 
chamber of the cock-pit, near Whitehall, which 
was the place appointed for their conferences. 
Their commiſſions being opened, and introducto 
ſpeeches being pronounced by the lord keeper 
England, and the lord chancellor of Scotland, the 
conference began. The Scotch commiſſioners 
were inelined to a fcederal union, like that of the 
United provinces ; but the Enghth were bent upon 
un incorporation, ſo that no Scottiſh parliatnettt 
ſhould ever have power to repeal the articles ot 
the treaty. The lord keeper Cowper, phe er 
| that the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
ſhould be for ever united into one, by the frantte 
of Great Britain; that it ſhould be repreſented dy 
one and the fame parliament, and governed b 
the fame hereditary monarch. The Scotch com- 
mĩſſioners on their ſide, infiſted that the fubjects of 
Scotland, ſhould for ever enjoy the ſame rights 
and privileges with thoſe of England ; and that all 
ſtatutes, contrary to the tenor of thefe privileges 
In either kingdom, ftould be repeated. As the 
queen frequently exhorted the commiſſioners tb 
Urfpatch,, the articles of this famous union wert 
foon agreed to, and ſigned by the commfſſioners; 
und it only remained to lay them before the parlia- 
ments of both nations. | 
In this famous treaty it was ſtipulated, that the 
ſucceſſion to the united kingdoms ſhould be veſted 
in the houſe of Hanover; that the united kingdoms 
ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame parlia- 
metit; and all the ſubjects of Great Britain mould 
enjoy a communication of privileges and advanta- 
ges; that they ſhould have the ſame allowatices 
und privileges with reſpect to commerce and cuſ- 
[7 kin toms z 
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toms ; that the laws concerning public right, civil 


government and policy, ſhould be the ſame through- 
out the two united kingdoms; but that no altera- 
tion ſhould be made in laws which concerned 
22 right, except for the evident benefit of the 
ſubjects of Scotland; that the courts of ſeſſion, 
and all other courts of judicature in Scotland, 


ſhould remain, as then conſtituted by the laws of 


that kingdom, with the ſame authority and privi- 
leges as before the union; that Scotland ſhould be 
repreſented in the parliament of Great Britain, by 
fixteen peers, and forty-five commoners, to be 


elected in ſuch a manner, as ſhould be ſettled by 


the preſent parliament of Scotland; that all peers 
of Scotland ſhould be conſidered as peers of Great 
Britain; and rank immediately after the Engliſh 
peers of the like degrees at the time of the union, 
and before fuch as ſhould be created after it; that 
they ſhould enjoy all the privileges of Engliſh peers, 
except that of fitting and voting in parliament, or 
ſitting upon the trial of peers; that all the inſignia 
of royalty and government ſhould remain as they 
were; that all laws and ſtatutes in either kingdom, 
ſo far as they might be inconſiſtent with the terms 
of theſe articles, ſhould ceaſe, and be declared 
void by the reſpective parliaments of the two king- 
doms.. Theſe were the principal articles of the 
union; and it only remained to obtain the ſanction 
of the legiſlature of both kingdoms to give them 
authority; but this was a much more difficult un- 
dertaking than it was firſt imagined to be. It was 
not only to be approved by the parliament of Scot- 


land, all the popular members of which were 


averſe to the union, but it was alſo to paſs through 
both houſes in England, where it was not a little 
diſagreeable, except to the minillry, who had pro- 


poſed it. 
The 
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The arguments on theſe different aſſemblies were 
iuited to the audience. To induce the Scotch 
arliament to come into the meaſure, it was al- 
ledged by the miniſtry, and their ſupporters, that 
an entire and perfect union would be the ſolid foun- 
dation of a laſting peace. It would ſecure their re- 
ligion, liberty and property, remove the animoſities 
that prevailed among themſelves, and the jealou- 
lies that ſubſiſted between the two nations. It 
would encreaſe their ſtrength, riches and com- 
merce, the whole iſland would be joined in affec- 
tion, and freed from all apprehenfions of different- 
intereſts, It would be enabled to reſiſt all its ene- 
mies, ſupport the proteſtant intereſt, and main- 
tain the liberties of Europe. It was obſerved, that 
the leſs the wheels of government were clogged by 
a multiplicity of councils, the more vigorous would 
be their exertions. They were ſhewn that the 
taxes which, in conſequence of this union, they 
were to pay, were by no means ſo great proportion- 
. ably as their ſhare in the legiſlature. That their 
taxes did not amount to a ſeventieth part of thoſe 
ſupplied by the Engliſh; and yet their ſhare in the 
legiſlature was not a tenth part leſs. Such were 
the arguments in favour of the union, addreſſed to 
the Scotch parliament. In the Engliſh houſes it 
was obſerved, that a powerful and dangerous nation 
would thus for ever be prevented from giving them 
any diſturbance. That in caſe of any future rup- 

ture, England had every thing to loſe, and nothin 

to gain, againſt a nation that was courageous an 

poor. is 

On the other hand, the Scotch were fired with 
indignation at the thoughts of loſing their ancient 
and independent government. 'The nobility found 
themſelves degraded in point of dignity and in- 
fluence, by being excluded from their ſeats in par- 
liament. The trading part of the nation beheld 
| their 
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their commerce loaded with heavy duties, and 
conſidered their new privilege of trading to the 
Engliſh plantations in the Weſt Indies as a very 
uncertain advantage. In the Engliſh houſes alſo 
it was obſerved, that the union of a rich with a 
poor nation would be always beneficial to the lat- 
ter, and that the former could only hope for a par- 
ticipation of their neceſſities. It was ſaid that the 
Scotch reluctantly yielded to this coalition, and 
that it might be likened to a marriage with a wo- 
man againft her conſent. It was ſuppoſed to be an 
union made up of ſo many unmatched pieces, and 
fuch incongruous ingredients, that it could never 
take effect. It was complained, that the propor- 
tion of the land-tax paid by the Scotch, was ſmall 
and unequal to their ſhare in the legiſlature. 

To theſe arguments in both nations, beſide the 
new of a particular anſwer to each, one great ar- 
gument was uſed, which preponderated againſt all 
the leffer ones. It was obſerved, that all incon- 
vemencies were to be overlooked in the attain- 
ment of one great ſolid advantage; that of acting 
with an uniformity of councils for the benefit of a 
community naturally united. The party, there- 
fore, for the union prevailed; and this meaſure 
was carried in both nations, through all the obſta- 
eles of vretending patriotiſm and private intereſt; 
from which we may learn, that many great diſfi- 
ctilties are ſurmounted, becauſe they are not ſeen 
dy thoſe who direct the operation; and that 
Themes, which theory deems imprafticable, will 
often ſucceed in experiment. 

Thus notwithſtanding all oppoſition made by 
the Tories, every article of the union was ap- 
proved by a great majority in the houſe of lords, 
which, being ſent to be ratified by the houfe of 
commons, Sit Simon Harcourt, the ſolicitor, pre- 
pared the bill in ſuch an artful manner as to-pre- 
Ks vent 
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vent all debates. All the articles as they paſſed in 
Scotland were recited by way of preamble; and in 
the concluſion there was one clauſe, by which the 
whole was ratified, and enacted into a law. 

this contrivance, thoſe who were defirous of ſtarts 
ing new diſſiculties found themſelves diſabled from 
purſuing their aim; they could not object to the 
recital, which was barely a matter of fact: and 
they had not ftrength ſuſhcient to oppoſe all the 
articles at once, which had before paſſed with the 
approbation of the majority. Tt ey in the 
houſe of commons by a majority of one hundred 
and fourteen ; it made its way through the houſe 
of lords a ſecond time with equal cafe, and when 
it received the royal ſanction, the queen expreſſed 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction. 


CH AP. XII. 
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T is a little extraordinary that through Wl the 
tranſactions relative to the union, the Tories 
violently oppoſed it; for they conſidered the Beotch 
in a body as Whigs, and ſuppoſed that their intereſt 
would become more powerful by this affociation. 
But never were men more agreeably di &d 
than the Tories were in this particular. The ma- 
jority of the Scotch nation, which was tatirely 
againſt uniting with England, were fo much « 
ſatisfied witch this meaſure, that they imthediataly 
joined in oppoſing the miniſtry, by whom th 
were thus compelled to unite. Ihe members 
themſelves were diſaffected to the meaſure, and ſe- 
eretly ſtrove to undermine thoſe by whom their 
power had been thus eſtabliſhed. L 
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The body of Engliſh Tories were not leſs diſ- 
pleaſed with an union, of which they had not ſa- 
gacity to diſtinguiſh the advantages. They were 
for ſome time become the majority in the king- 
dom, but found themfelves oppoſed by a powerful 
coalition at court. The dutcheſs of Marlborough 
had long been in poſſeſſion of the queen's confi- 
dence and favour; and turned the eaſineſs of her 
miltreſs's temper to her own advantage, as well as 
that of her party. 'The duke of Marlborough, her 
huſband, was at the head of the army that was de- 
voted to him. Lord Godolphin, his ſon-in-law, 
was at the head of the treaſury, which he managed 
ſo as entirely to co-operate with the ambition of 
the duke. But an unexpected alteration- in the 
queen's affections was going to take place, which 
was entirely owing to their own miſmanagement. 
Among the number of thoſe whom the dutcheſs 
had introduced to the queen, to contribute to her 
private amuſement, was one Mrs. Maſham, her 
own kinſwoman, whom ſhe had raiſed from indi- 
ones and obſcurity: The dutchefs$ having gained 

e aſcendant over the queen, became petulant 
and inſolent, and relaxed in thoſe arts by which ſhe 
had riſen. Mrs. Maſham, who had her fortune to 
make, was more humble and aſſiduous; ſhe flat- 
tered the foibles of the queen, and aſſented to her 
prepoſſeſſions and prejudices. She ſoon ſaw the 
queen's inclination to the Tory ſet of opinions, 
their divine right and paſſive obedience ; and in- 
ſtead of attempting to thwart her as the dutcheſs 
had done, ſhe joined in with her partiality, and 
even outwent her in her own way. 

She began to inſinuate to the queen, that the 
Tories were by. far the majority of the people. 
That they were diſpleaſed with a miniſtry that at- 
tempted to rule their fovereign, and had laviſhed 


the treaſures of the nation on wars, which = | 
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choſe to carry on in order in continue in power. 
But though this intriguing woman ſeemed to act 
from herfelf alone, ſhe was in fact the tool of Mr. 
Harley ſecretary of ſtate, who alſo ſome time be- 
fore had inſinuated himſelf into the queen's good 
graces; and who determined to ſap the credit of 
Godolphin and Marlborough. His aim was to 
unite the Tory intereſt under his own ſhelter, and 
to expel the Whigs from the advantages which 
they had long enjoyed under government. Harley, 
better known afterwards by the title of lord Oxford, 
was a man poſſeſſed of uncommon erudition, great 
knowledge of buſineſs, and as great ambition. He 
was cloſe, phlegmatic, and cool; but at theſame 
time fonder of the ſplendours of office than the 
drudgeries of it. | 

In his career of ambition, he choſe for his 
coadjutor Henry St. John, afterwards the famous 
lord Bolingbroke, a man of greater eloquence and 
great ambition, -enterprizing, reſtleſs, active, and 
havghty, with ſome wit, and little principle. This 
ſtateſman was at firſt contented to act in an inferior 
capacity, ſubſervient to Oxford's deſigns. It was 
not till afterwards, when he underſtood the full ex- 
tent of his own parts and influence, that he was 
fired with the ambition of being firſt in the ſtate, 
and aſpired to depreſs his firſt promoter. 

'To this junto was added Sir Simon Harcourt, a 
lawyer, a man of great abilities. 'Theſe uniting, 
exerted their endeavours to rally and reconcile the 
ſcattered body of the Tories; and diffuſed af- 
ſurance among their partizans, that the queen 
would no longer bear the tyranny of a Whig miniſ- 
try. She had ever been, they ſaid, a friend in her 
heart to the Tory and high-church bange 42 | 
which appellation this faction now choſe to be di 
tinguiſhed ; and to convince them of the truth of 
their aſſertions, the queen herſelf ſhortly _— 1 
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ſtowed two biſhoprics on clergymen, who had 
openly condemned the revolution. 

It was now perceived that the people themſelves 
began to be weary of the Whig miniſtry whom 
they formerly careſſed. To them they imputed the 
burdens under which they groaned, burdens 
which they had been hitherto animated to bear by 
the pomp of triumph; but the load of which they 
felt in a pauſe of ſucceſs. No new advantage had 
of late been ſhewn them from the Netherlands. 
France, inſtead of finking under the weight of the 
eonfederacy, as they had been taught to expect, 
ſeemed to riſe with freſh vigour from every over- 
throw. The Engliſh merchants had lately ſuſtained 
repeated loſſes, for want of proper convoys; the 
coin of the nation was viſibly diminiſhed, and the 
pablic credit began to decline. 

The miniſtry were for a long time ignorant of 
theſe ſecret murmurings, or, ſecure- in their own 
ſtrength, pretended to deſpiſe them. Inſtead, 
therefore, of attempting to mitigate the cenſures 
propagated againſt them, or to ſoften the virulence 
of the faction, they continued to teaſe the queen 
with remonſtrances againſt her conduct; and up- 
braided her with ingratitude for theſe ſervices 
which had ſecured her glory. The murmurs of 
the nation, firſt found: vent in the houſe of lords, 
where the carl of Wharton, ſeconded by lord 
Somers, expatiated. upon the ſcarcity of money, 
the decay of trade, and the miſmanagement of the 
navy. This complaint was backed by a petition 
from. the ſheriffs and merchants of the city, ag- 
gravating their loſſes by ſea for want of convoys, 
and theſe complaints were proved by witneſſes. It 
began now to be urged, that attacking France in 

the Netherlands, was taking the bull by the 
horas; attempting the enemy where it was. beſt 
prepared for a defence. Oxford was at the bot- 
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tom of all theſe complaints; and though they did 
not produce an immediate effect, yet they did not 
fail of a growing and ſteady operation. 

At length the Whig part of the miniſtry opened 
their eyes to the intrigues of their pretending coad» 
jutor. The dutcheſs of Marlborough perceived, 
when it was too late, that ſhe was fupplanted by 
her inſidious rival; and her huſband found no other 
means. of re-eſtabliſhing his credit, but by openly 
oppoling Oxford, whom he could not otherwiſe 
diſplace. The ſecretary had lately incurred ſome 
ſuſpicions, from the ſecret correſpondence which 
ane Gregg, an under-clerk in his othce, kept 
with the court of France. Gregg was —_— 
and the duke of Marlborough was willing to take 
advantage of this opportunity te remove Oxford. 
He accordingly wrote to the queen, that, he and 
lord Godolphin could ſerve her no longer, ſhould 
the preſent ſecretary be continued in his place. 
The queen, no way regarding the ſecret intrigues 
of her miniſters, was willing to keep them all in 
friendſhip, and endeavoured to appeaſe the duke's 
reſentment by every art of perſuaſion. But he 
was too confident of his own power, and conti- 
nued obſtinate in his refuſal. The earl of Go» 
dolphin and the duke went ſo far as to retire 
from court, and the queen ſaw herſelf in danger 
of being deſerted by her whole miniſtry. A ſullen 
{lence prevailed through the eabinet=council z and 
ſome were even, heard to ſay that no deliberations 
could be purſued in the abſence of the duke and 
the lord treaſurer. 

The queen now, for the firſt time, perceived the 
youu which theſe two miniſters had aſſumed over 

r councils, She found that they were willing to 
place and diſplace the ſervants. of the crown at 
pleaſure z, and that nothing was left to her, but 
to approve ſuch meaſures as they thought fit to 
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preſs upon her choice. She ſecretly, therefore, 
reſolved to remove a miniſtry that was thus grown 
odious to her, but in the preſent exigence was 
obliged to give way to their demands. Next day, 
therefore, ſhe ſent for the duke of Mearthinbagh: 
and told him that Harley ſhould immediately reſign 
his office; and it was accordingly conferred on Mr. 
Henry Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer. 

The firſt efforts of the Tory party being thus 
fruſtrated, Bolingbroke was reſolved to ſhare in 
his friend Harley's diſgrace, as alſo Sir Simon Har- 
court, attorney-general, and Sir Thomas Manſell, 
comptroller of the houſehold, who all voluntarily 
relinquiſhed their employments. Bolingbroke's 
employment of ſecretary at war was conferred up- 
on Robert Walpole, a man who now began to be 
conſiderable in the houſe of coramons, and who 
afterwards made ſuch a figure in the two ſucceed- 
ing reigns. 

The duke ſeemed to triumph in the ſucceſs of 
his reſentment, not conſidering that by this ſtep 
he entirely loft the confidence of the queen. He 
returned to proſecute his victories on the continent, 
where a new harveſt of glory attended him, which, 
however, did not re-eſtabliſh his power. 

This violent meaſure, which ſeemed at firſt 
favourable to the Whig miniſtry, laid the foun- 
dation of its ruin. Harley was now enabled to 


1 throw off the maſk of friendſhip, and to take more 
uM vigorous meaſures for the proſecution of his de- 
4 it figns. In him the queen repoſed all her truſt, 

1 18 though he now had no viſible concern in the ad- 
miniſtration. The firſt triumph of the Tories, in 
which the queen diſcovered a public partiality in 
their favour, was ſeen in a tranſaction of no great 
importance in itſelf, but from the conſequences it 
produced. 'The parties of the nation were eager tv 
engage, and they wanted but the watch-word to 

W 58 begin. 
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begin. This was given by a man neither of abi- 
lities, property, or power; but accidentally 
brought forward on this occaſion. 
Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman bred at Ox- 
ford, of narrow intellects, and an overheated ima- 
ination. He had acquired ſome popularity among 
thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the name 
of high-church men, and had taken all occaſions 
to vent his animoſity againſt the diſſenters. At 
the ſummer aſſizes at Derby he had held forth in 
that ſtrain before the Judges. On the fifth of No- 
vember, in St. Paul's church, he, in a violent de- 
clamation, defended the doctrine of non-refiſtance, 
inveighed againſt the toleration of difſenters, de- 
clared the church was dangerouſly attacked by its 
enemies, and lightly defended by its falſe friends. 
He ſounded the trumpet for the zealous, and ex- 
horted the 2 to put on the whole armour of 
God. Sir Samuel Gerrard, lord mayor, coun- 
tenanced this harangue, which, though very weak 
both in the matter and ſtyle, was publiſhed under 
his protection, and extolled by the Tories as a 
maſter-piece of writing. Theſe ſermons owed all 
their celebrity to the complexion of the times, 
and they are now deſervedly neglected. | 
Mr. Dolben, fon to the archbiſhop of York, laid 
a complaint before the houſe of commons againſt 
thoſe rhapſodies, and thus gave force to what 
would have ſoon been forgotten. 'The moſt violent 
paragraphs were read, and the ſermons voted 
ſcandalous and ſeditious libels. Sacheverel was 
brought to the bar of the houſe, and he, far from 
diſowning the writing of them, gloried in what 
he had done, and mentioned the encouragement he 
had received to publifh them from the lord mayor, 
who was then preſent. Being ordered to wich- 
draw, it was reſolved to impeach him of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors at the bar of the houſe of 
Vol. IV. E * int lords; 
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lords; and Mr. Dolben was fixed upon to conduct 
the proſecution, in the name of the commons of 
all England, A committee was appointed ro draw 
up articles of impeachment; Sacheverel was taken 
into cuſtody, and a day was appointed for his trial 
before the Jords in Weltminſter-hall. 

Mean while the Tories, who one and all ap- 
proved his principles, were as violent in his de- 
ſence as the commons had been in his proſecution. 
They boldly affirmed that the Whigs had formed 
a deſign to pull down the church, and that this 
proſecution was intended to try their ſtrength, be- 
fore they would proceed openly to the execution 
of their project. The clergy did not fail to alarm 
and inflame their hearers ; while emiflaries were 
employed to raiſe a ferment among the populace, 
already prepared for diſcontent, ariſing from a 
fearcity of proviſions which at that time prevailed 
in almoſt every country of Europe. The dangers 
were magnified to which the church was expoſed 
from diſſenters, Whigs, and luke-warm prelates, 
Theſe they repreſented as the authors If a ruinous 
war, that brought on that very dearth which they 
were then deploring. Such an extenfive party, 
therefore, declaring in favour of Sacheverel, after 
the articles were exhibited againſt him, the lerds 
thought fir to admit him to bail. 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned up- 
on this very extraordinary trial, which laſted three 
weeks, and excluded all other public buſineſs for 
the time. The queen herſelf was every day pre- 
fent as a private ſpectator, while vaſt multitudes 
attended the culprit each day as he went to the 
Hall, ſhouting as he paſſed, or filently praying for 
his ſucceſs. The managers for the commons were 
Sir Joſeph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre, ſolicitor-general, Six 

eter King, recorder, general Stanhope, Sir 
Thomas Parker, and Mr. Walpole. ' The doctor 
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was deſended by Sir Simon Harcourt, and Mr. 
Phipps, and aſſiſted by doctor Atterbury, doctor 
Smallridge, and doctor Friend. While che trial 
continued, nothing could exceed the violence and 
outrage of the populace. They ſurrounded the 
queen's ſedan, exclaiming, God bleſs your ma- 
« jeſty and the church; we hope your majeſty is 
« for doctor Sacheverel.” They deſtroyed ſeve- 
ral meeting houſes, plundered the dwellings of 
many eminent diſſenters, and even propoſed to 
attack the bank. The queen, in compliance with 
the requeſt of the commons, publiſhed a procla- 
mation for ſuppreſſing the tumults; and ſeveral 
perſons being apprehended were tried for high 
treaſon. 'Two were convicted, and ſentenced to 
die; but neither ſuffered. | | 
When the commiſſions had gone through their 
charge, the managers for Sacheverel undertook 
his defence with great art and eloquence. He 
afterwards recited a ſpeech himſelf, which, from 
the difference found between it and his ſermons, 
ſeems evidently the work of another. In this he 
ſolemnly juſtified his intentions towards the queen 
and her government. He ſpoke in the moſt re- 
ſpectful terms of the Revolution, and the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion. He maintained the doctrine of 
non-reſiſtance as a tenet of the church, in which 
he was brought up; and in a pathetic concluſion 
endeavoured to excite the pity of his audience. He 
was ſurrounded by the queen's chaplains, who en- 
couraged and extolled him as the champion of the 
church; and he was favoured by the queen ber- 
ſelf, who could not but approve a doctrine that 
confirmed her authority, and enlarged her power. 
Thoſe who are removed from the intereſts: of 
that period may be apt to regard with wonder ſo 
27 a conteſt from ſo ſlight a cauſe ; but, in 
the ſpirit of contention was before laid in the 
: | E 2 nation, 
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nation, and this perſon only happened to ſet fire to 
the train. The lords, when they retired to con- 
ſult upcn his ſentence, were divided and continued 
undetermined for ſome time. At length, after 
much obſtinate diſpute, and virulent altercation, 
Sacheverel was found guilty by a majority of 
ſeventeen voices; but no leſs than four and thirty 
peers entered a proteſt againſt this deciſion. He 
was prohibited from preaching for three years; 
and his two ſermons were ordered to be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman, in preſence 
of the lord mayor and two ſheriffs. 

The lenity of this ſentence, which was, in a 
great meaſure, owing to the dread of popular re- 
ſentment, was conſidered by the "Tories as a tri- 
umph. They declared their joy in bonfires and 
illuminations, and openly avowed their rage againſt 
his perſecutors. Soon after he was preſented to a 
benefice in North Wales, where he went with all 
the pomp and magnificence of a ſovereign prince. 
He was ſumptuoully entertained by the univerſity 

of Oxford, and many noblemen in his way, who, 
while they worſhipped him as the idol sf their 
faction, could not help deſpiſing the object of 
their adoration. He was received in ſeveral towns 
by the magiſtrates in their formalities, and often 
attended by a body of a thouſand horſe. At Bridge- 
north he was met by one Mr. Creſwell, at the 
head of four thoufand men on horſeback, and as 
many on foot, wearing white knots, edged with 
gold. The hedges were for two miles dreſſed 
with garlands, and the ſteeples covered with 
ſtreamers, flags and colours. The church and 
doctor Sacheverel, was the univerſal cry, and a 
ſpirit of religious enthuſiaſm ſpread through the 
whole nation. 

duch was the complexion of the times, when 
the queen Un 1 to ſummon a new par- 
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liament; and being a friend to the Tories herſelf, 
ſhe gave the people an opportunity of indulging 
themſelves in chooſing repreſentatives to their 
mind. In fact, very few were returned, but ſueh 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt 
the Whig adminiſtration, The Whigs were no 
longer able to keep their ground againit the voice 
of the people, and the power of the queen. Tho' 
they had entrenched themſelves behind a very for- 
midable body in the houſe of lords, and though by 
their wealth and family connexions they had in a 
manner fixed themſelves in office, yet they were 
now upon the edge of a diſſolution, and required 
but a breeze to blow them from their height, 
where they imagined themſelves ſq ſecure. 

The duke had ſome time before gone back to 
Flanders, where he had led on the united armies to 
great, though dear-bought victories. The French 
were diſpirited indeed, and rather kept upon the 
defenſive z but ſtill, when forced to engage, they 
fought with great obſtinacy, and ſeemed to gather 
courage, as the- frontiers of their own country be- 
came more nearly threatened, 

Peace had more than once been offered, and 
treaties had been entered upon, and fruſtrated. 
After the battle of Ramilies, the king of France 
had employed the elector of Bayaria to write let- 
ters in his own name to the duke of Marlborough, 
containing propoſals for opening a congreſs. He 
offered to give up either Spain and its dominions, 
or the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to Charles 
of Auſtria, and to give a barrier to the Dutch in 
the Netherlands. But theſe terms were rejected. 
The Dutch were intoxicated with ſucceſs; and 
the Duke of Marlborough had every motive to 
continue the war, as it gratified not only his am- 
bition, but his avarice ; a paſſion that ob{cured his 
ſhining abilities, 
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The duke, in fact, was reſolved to puſh his 

good fortune. At the head of a numerous army 
he came up to the village of Oudenarde, where 
the French, in equal numbers, were poſted. A 
furious engagement enſued, in which the French 
were obliged to retire, and took the advantage of 
the night to ſecure their retreat. About three 
thouſand were flain on the field of battle, ſeven 
thouſand were taken priſoners, and the number of 
their deſerters was not a few. In conſequence of 
this victory, Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in all Flan- 
ders, was taken, after an obſtinate ſiege. Ghent 
followed ſoon after; while Bruges, and the other 
leſſer towns in French Flanders, were abandoned 
by their defenders. Thus this campaign ended 
with fixing a barrier to the Dutch dominions, and 
it now only remained to force a way into the pro- 
vinces of the enemy, 
The repeated ſucceſſes of the allies once more 
induced. the French king to offer terms of peace. 
In theſe he was reſolved to ſacrifice all conſidera- 
tions of pride and ambition, as well as the intereſts 
of his grandſon of Spain, to a meaſure become fo 
neceſſary and indiſpenſable. A conference enſued, 
in which the allies roſe in their demands, without, 
however, ſtipulating any thing in favour of the 
Engliſh. 'The demands were rejected by France, 
and that exhauſted kingdom once more prepared 
for another campaign. 5 

Tournay, one of the ſtrongeſt cities in French 
Flanders, was the firſt object of the operations of 
the allied army, which now amounted to one hun- 
dred and ten thouſand fighting men. Though the 
garriſon of this city did not exceed twelve thou- 
ſand men, yet the place was ſo ſtrong both by art 
and nature, that the ſiege promiſed to hold out 
much longer than was expected. Nothing could 


be more terrible than the manner of engaging 
* during 
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during the ſiege. As the beſiegers proceeded by 
ſapping, their troops that were conducting the 
mines frequently met with thoſe of the enemy 
under ground, and furiouſly engaged in ſubter- 
raneous conflicts. The volunteers preſented them- 
ſelves on both ſides in the midſt of mines and 
eountermines, ready primed for exploſion, and 
added new horrors to their gloomy ſituation. Some- 
times they were killed by accident, ſometimes 
ſprung up by deſign ; while thouſands of thoſe 
bold men were thus buried at once by the falling 
in of the earth, or blown up into the air from be- 
low. At length, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, the 
town was ſurrendered upon conditions, and the 
garriſon of the citadel. ſoon after were made pri- 

ſoners of war. | | 
The bloody battle of Malplaquet followed ſoon 
after. 'The French army, under the conduct of 
the great marſhal Villars, amounting to an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men, were poſted be- 
hind the woods of La Merte and Taniers, in the 
neighbourhood of Malplaquet. They had fortified 
their ſituation in ſuch a manner with lines, hedges 
and trees laid acroſs, that they ſeemed to be quite 
inacceſſible. What were the duke's motives for 
attacking them at ſuch a diſadvantage to himſelf 
are not well known; but certainly this was the 
raſheſt and moſt ill-judged attempt during all his 
campaigns. On the eleventh day of September 
early in the morning, the allied army, favoured by 
a thick fog, began the attack. The chief fury of 
their impreſſion was made upon the left of the 
cnemy, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that, notwithſtan$- 
ing their lines and barricadoes, the French were in 
leſs than an hour driven from their entrenchments. 
But on the enemies right the combat was fuitained 
with much greater obſtinacy. The Dutch, who 
carried on the attack, drove them from their firſt 
E 4 | line 
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line; but were repulſed from the ſecond with 
great ſlaughter. The prince of Orange, who 
headed that attack, perſiſted in his efforts with in- 
credible perſeverance and intrepidity, though two 
horſes had been killed under him, and the greater 
part of his officers ſlain and diſabled. At laſt, how- 
ever, the French were obliged to yield up the 
Held of battle; but not till after having ſold a dear 
victory. Villars being dangerouſly wounded, they 
made an excellent retreat under the conduct of 
Boufflers, and took poſt near Gueſnoy and Valen- 
ciennes. The conquerors took poſſeſſion of the 
field of battle, on which above twenty thouſand of 
their beſt troops lay ſlain. _ The marſhal Villars 
confidently afſerted, that if he had not been diſa- 
bled, he would have gained a certain victory; and 
it is probable from that general's former ſucceſſes, 
that what he ſaid was true. The city of Mons 
was the reward of this victory, which ſurrendered 
ſhortly after to the allied army, and with the tak- 
ing of this the allies concluded the campaign. 
Though the events of this campaign were more 
favourable to Lewis than he had reaſon to expect, 
yet he ſtill continued defirous of peace, and once 
more reſolved to ſolicit a conference. He employ- 
ed one Petkum, reſident of the duke of Holſtein at 
the Hague, to negociate upon this ſubject, and he 
ventured alſo to ſolicit the duke himſelf in private. 
However, as his affairs now were leſs deſperate 
than in the beginning of the campaign, he would 
not ſtand to thoſe conditions, which he then offer- 
ed as preliminaries to a conference The Dutch 
inveighed againſt his inſincerity for thus retracting 
his former offers; not conſidering that he certainly 
had a right to retract thoſe offers, which they for- 
merly had rejected. They ſtill had reaſons for 
protracting the war, and. the duke took care to 


confirm them in this reſolution. Nevertheleſs, the 
| French 
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French king ſeeing the miſery of his people daily 


encreaſe, and all his reſources fail, continued to 
humble himſelf before the allies; and by means of 
Petkum, who (till correſponded from the Hague 
with his miniſters, implored the Dutch that the 
negotiation might be reſumed. A conference was 
at length begun at Gertruydenburg, under the 
influence of Marlborough, Eugene, and Zinzen- 
dorff, who were all three, from private motives, 
entirely adverſe to the treaty. Upon this occaſion, 
the French miniſters were ſubjected to every ſpe- 
cies of mortification. Spies were placed upon all 
their conduct. Their maſter was inſulted, and 
their letters were opened. 'The Dutch deputies 
would hear of no relaxation, and no expedient 
for removing the diſhculties that retarded the ne- 
gotiation. The French commiſſioners offered to 
ſatisfy every complaint that had given riſe to the 
war. They conſented to abandon Philip of Spain; 
they agreed to grant the Dutch a large barrier; 
they even were willing to grant a ſupply towards 
the dethroning of Philip; but all their offers were 
treated with contempt. 'They were, therefore, 
compelled to return home, after having ſent a let- 
ter to the ſtates, in which they declared that the 
propoſals made by their deputies were unjuſt and 
impracticable, and complained of the unworthy 
treatment they had received. Lewis reſolved to 
hazard another campaign, not without hope that 
ſome lucky incident in the event of war, or ſome 
happy change in the miniſtry of England, might 

procure him more favourable conceſſions. 4 
But though the duke by this means protracted 
his power on the continent, all his influence at 
home was at an end. The members of the houſe 
of commons, that had been, elected juſt after 
Sacheverel's trial, were almoſt univerſally Tories. 
From all parts of the kingdom addreſſes were ſent 
| E 5 and 
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and preſented to the queen confirming the doctrine 
of non-reſiſtance ; and the queen did not ſcruple 


to receive them with ſome pleaſure. But when 


the conferences were ended at Gertruydenburgh, 
the deſigns of the Dutch and Engliſh commanders 
were too obvious not to be perceived. The writers 
of the Tory faction, who were men of the firſt 
rank in literary merit, and who ſtill more chimed 
in with the popular opinion, diſplayed the avarice 
of the duke, and the ſelf-intereſted conduct of the 


Dutch. 'They pretended, that while England was 


exhauſting her ſtrength in foreign conqueſts for 
the benefit of other nations, the was loſing her 
liberty at home. They aſſerted that her miniſters 
were not contented with ſharing the plunder of an 
impoveriſhed ſtate, but by controlling their queen, 
were reſolved to ſeize upon its liberties alſo. 

A part of theſe complaints was true, and a part 


- exaggerated ; but the real crime of the miniſtry, 


in the queen's eye, was their pride, their combi- 
nations, and their encreaſing power. The inſo- 
lence of the dutcheſs of Marlborough, who had 
hitherto poſſeſſed more power than the whole 
privy-council united, was now become inſupport- 
able to her. 'The queen had entirely withdrawn 
her confidence from her; and ſhe was reſolved to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of ſhewing her reſent- 
ment, aud ſuch an opportunity was not long want- 


ing. 
pen the death of the earl of Eſſex, who was 
colonel of a regiment under the duke, the queen 
reſolved to beſtow it on a perſon ſhe knew was en- 
tirely diſpleaſing to him. She therefore ſent him 
word, that ſhe wiſhed he would give it to Mr. 
Hill, brother to her favourite Mrs. Maſham, as a 
perſon every way qualified for the command. The 
duke was ftruck with this requeſt, which he con- 
fidercd as a previous ſtep to his own diſgrace. He 
; 1 
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repreſented to the queen the prejudice that would 
redound to the ſervice from the promotion of ſo 
young an officer, and the jealouſy that would be 
felt by his ſeniors, never conſidering that he himdelf 
was a younger officer than many of thoſe. he com- 
manded. He expoſtulated with her on this extra- 
ordinary mark of partiality in favour of Mrs. Maſ- 
ham's brother, who had treated him with ſuch po- 
culiar ingratitude. To all this the queen made 
no ather reply, but that he would do well to con- 
ſult his friends. He retired in diſguſt; aud ſat 
down to prepare a letter to the queen, in which 
he begged leave to reſign all his employments. 

In the mean time the queen, who was conſcious 
of the popularity of her conduct, went to the 
council, where ſhe ſeemed not to take the leaſt 
notice of the duke's abſence. The whole junto of 
his friends, which almoſt entirely compoſed the 
council, did not fail to alarm her with the conſe- 
quences of diſobliging ſo uſeful a ſervant. She 
therefore, for ſome time diſſembled her reſent- 
ment; and even went ſo far as to ſend the duke a 
letter, empowering him to diſpoſe of the regiment 
as he thought proper. But ſtill ſhe was too ſenſi- 
bly mortified-at many parts of his conduct, not to 
with for his removal; but ſhe for the preſent in- 
ſiſted on his continuing in command. 

She acted with leſs duplicity towards the dutch- 
eſs, who, ſuppoſing from the queen's preſent con- 
deſcenſion, that ſhe was willing to be pacified, re- 
ſolved once more to practiſe the long -· forgotten arts 
by which ſhe rofe. She, therefore, demanded an 
audience of her majeſty, on pretenee of vindicat- 
ing her character from ſome aſperſions. She 
hoped to work upon the queen's tenderneſs, by 
tears, entreaties and ſupplications. But all her 
humiliations, ſerved only to render her more con- 
temptible to herfelf. The queen heard her with» 
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out exhibiting the leaſt emotions of tenderneſs or 
_ pity. The only anſwer ſhe gave to the torrent of 
the other's entreaties, was a repetition of an inſo- 
lent expreſſion uſed in one of this lady's own let- 
ters to her: Nou deſired no anſwer, and you 
4c ſhall have none.” Vos 
It was only by inſenſible degrees, that the queen 
+ ſeemed to acquire courage enough to ſecond her 
inclinations, and depole a miniſtry that had long 
been difagreeable to her. Harley, however, who 
fill ſhared her confidence, did not fail to inculcate 
the popularity, the juſtice, and the ſecurity of ſuch . 
a meaſure; and in conſequence of his advice, ſhe 
began the changes, by transferring the poſt of lord 
chamberlain from the duke of Kent, to the duke 
of Shrewſbury, who had lately voted with the 
Tories, and maintained no intimate correſpond- 
ence with Mr. Harley. Soon after the earl of 
Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate, and ſon-in-law to 
the duke of Marlborough, was diſplaced, and the 
earl of Dartmouth put in his room. Finding that 
ſhe was rather applauded than condemned for this 
reſolute proceeding, ſhe reſolved to become en- 
tirely free. | | 
In theſe reſolutions ſhe was ſtrengthened by the 
duke of Beaufort, who coming to court on this 
occaſion, informed her majeſty that he came once 
more to pay his duty to the Queen. The whole 
Whig party were in conſternation; they influenced 
the direQors of the bank, ſo far as to aſſure her 
majeſty that public credit would be entirely ruined 
by this change in the miniſtry. The Dutch moved 
Heaven and earth with memorials and threats, 
{hould a change take place. However, the queen 
went forward in her defigns; ſoon after the earl of 
- Godolphin was diveſted of his office, and the trea- 
ſury put in commiſſion, ſubjected to the direction 
of Harley; who was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer, 
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exchequer, and under-treaſurer. The earl of Ro- 
cheſter was declared preſident of the council, in 
the room of lord Somers. The ſtaff of lord ſteward 
being taken from the duke of Devonſhire, was 
given to the duke of Buckingham; and Mr. Boyle 
was removed from the ſecretary's office, to make 
way for Mr. Henry St. John. The lord chancel- 
lor having reſigned the great ſeal, it was firſt put 
in commiſſion, and then given to Sir Simon Har- 
court. The earl of Wharton ſurrendered his com- 
miſhon of lord lieutenant of Ireland; and that em- 
ployment was conferred upon the duke of Or- 
mond. Mr. George Granville was appointed ſe- 
cretary of war, in the room of Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole; and in a word, there was not one. Whig left 
in any office of the ſtate, except the duke of Marl- 
borough. He was ſtill continued the rehctant 
general of the army; but he juſtly conſidered him- 
ſelf as a ruin entirely undermined and juſt ready 
to fall. 
But the triumph was not yet complete, until 
the parliament was brought to confirm and approve 
the queen's choice. The queen, in her ſpeech, 
recommended the proſecution of the war with yi- 
gour. 'The parliament were ardent in their ex- 
preſſions of zeal and unanimity. They exhorted 
her to diſcountenance all ſuch principles and mea- 
ſures, as had lately threatened her royal crown 
and dignity. 'This was but an opening to what 
ſoon aſter followed. The duke of Marlborough, 
who but a few months before had been ſo highly 
extolled and carefſed by the repreſentatives of the 
people, was now become the object of their ha- 
tred and reproach. His avarice was juſtly upbraid- 
ed; his 1 the war was ſaid to ariſe from 
that motive. Inſtances were every where given 
of his fraud and extortion. Theſe might be true, 
but party had no moderation, and even his 9 
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and conduct were called in queſtion. To mortify 
the duke ſtill more, the thanks of the houſe of 


commons were voted to the earl of Peterborough 


for his ſervices in Spain, when they were refuſed 
to the duke for thoſe in Flanders; and the lord 
keeper, who delivered them to Peterborough, took 
occaſion to drop ſome reflections againſt the mer- 
cenary diſpoſition of his rival. 

In this ebullition of party reſentment, Harley, 
who firſt raiſed the ferment, ſtill kept the appear- 
ance of moderation; and even became ſuſpected 
by his more violent aſſociates as a lukewarm friend 
to the cauſe. An accident encreaſed his confidence 
with his own party, and fixed him for a time ſe- 
curely in the queen's favour. One Guiſcard, a 
French officer, who had made ſome uſeful infor- 
mations relative to the affairs of France, thought 
himſelf ill rewarded for his ſervices to the crown 
by a precarious penſion of four hundred pounds a 
year. He had often endeavoured to get to the 
ſpeech of the queen, but was ſtill repulſed, either 
by Harley or St. John. Enraged at theſe diſap- 
pointments, he attempted to make his peace with 
the court of France, and offered his ſervices in a 
letter to one Moreau, a banker in Paris. His let- 
ters, however, were intercepted, and a warrant 
iſſued out to apprehend him for high treaſon. Con- 
ſcious of his guilt, and knowing that the charge 
could be proved againſt him, he did not decline 
his fate, but reſolved to ſweeten his death by ven- 
geance. Being conveyed before the council, con- 
vened at a place called the Cock-pit, he perceived 
a penknife lying upon the table, and took it up, 
without being obſerved by any of the attendants. 
When queſtioned before the members of the coun- 
cil, he endeavoured to evade his examination, and 


_ entreated to ſpeak with Mr. ſecretary St. John in 


private. His requeſt, however, being —_ 
1 
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{aid That's hard ! not one word!“ Upon which, 
as St. John was out of reach, he ſtept up to 
Mr. Harley, and crying out, © Have at thee 
then!“ he ſtabbed him in the breaſt with the 
penknife which he had concealed. The blade of 
the knife broke upon the rib, without entering the 
cavity of the breaſt ; nevertheleſs he repeated the 
blow with ſuch violence that Harley fell to the 
ground. St. John perceiving what had happened, 
inſtantly drew his ſword, and ſeveral others fol- 
!owing his example, Guiſcard was wounded in ſe- 
veral places. He till, however, continued to 
ſtrike and defend himſelf, till at laſt he was over- 
powered by the meſſengers and ſervants, and con- 
veyed from the council chamber, which he had 
filled with terror and confuſion. His wounds, 
though dangerous, were not mortal; but he died 
of a gangrehe, occaſioned by the bruiſes which he 
had ſuſtained. 'This unſucceſsful attempt, ſtill more 
ſerved to eſtabliſh the eredit of Harley; and as he 
appeared the enemy of France, no doubt was made 
but that he muſt be the friend of England. 

This accident ſerved to demonſtrate the politi- 
cal rectitude of the miniſtry, with reſpect to the 
ſtate. A bill which they brought in, and paſſed 
through both houſes, ſerved to aſſure the nation of 
their f£delity to the church. This was an act for 
building fifty new churches in the city and ſuburbs. 
of London, and a duty on coals was appropriated. 
for this purpoſe. * 

Nothing now, therefore remained of the Whig 
ſyſtem, upon which this reign was begun, but the 
war which continued to rage as fierce as ever, and- 
which encreaſed in expence every year as it went 
on. It was the reſolution ef the preſent miniſtry 
to put an end to it at any rate, as it had involved. 
the nation in debt almoſt to bankruptcy ; and as it 
promiſed, inſtead of humbling the enemy, — 

come 
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become habitual to the conſtitution. However, 
it was a very delicate point for the miniſtry at pre- 
ſent, to ſtem the tide of popular prejudice in fa- 
vour of its continuance. The nation had been 
_ intoxicated with a childiſh idea of military glory 
and panted for triumphs, which they neither ſaw 
nor felt the benefit of. The pleafure of talkin 
at their entertainments and meetings of their dif. 
tant conqueſts, and of extolling the bravery of 
their acquaintance, was all the return they were 
likely to receive for a diminiſhed people, and an 
exhauſted exchequer. The firſt doubts, therefore, 
of the expediency of continuing the war, were in- 
troduced into the houſe of commons. 'The mem- 
bers made a remonſtrance to the queen, in which 
they complained loudly of the former adminiſtra- 
tion. They ſaid that in tracing the cauſes of the 
national debt, they had diſcovered great frauds and 
embezzlements of the public money. They af- 
firmed, that irreparable miſchief would have en- 
ſued, in caſe the former miniſters had been conti- 
nued in office, and they thanked the queen for their 
diſmiſſion. 

Having thus prepared the nation, it only now 
remained to remove the duke of Marlborough 
from his poſt, as he would endeavour to traverſe 
all their negotiations. But here again a difficulty 
ſtarted, this ſtep could not be taken without giving 
offence to the Dutch, who placed entire conſidence 
in him; they were obliged, therefore, to wait for 
ſome convenient occaſion. But in the mean time, 
the duke headed his army in Flanders, and led on 
his forces againſt marſhal Villars, who ſeemed re- 
ſolved to hazard a battle. His laſt attempt in the 
field, it is ſaid, by thoſe who underſtand the art of 
war, to have excelled every former exploit. He 
contrived his meaſures ſo, that he induced the ene- 
my, by marching and countermarching, to quit a 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong line of entrenchments without ſtriking a 
blow, which he came and unexpectedly took poſ- 
i ſſion of. The capture of Bouchain followed this 
cnterprize, which capitulated after a ſiege of 
twenty days; and this was the laſt military expe- 
dition that the duke of Marlborough ever perform- 
ed. And now by a continuance of conduct and 
ſucceſs, by ever advancing, and never loſing an 
advantage, by gaining the enemies poſts without 
byhting, and the confidence. of his own ſoldiers 
without generoſity, the duke of Marlborough end- 
ed his campaigns, by leaving the allies in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a vaſt tract of country. They had re- 
duced, under their command, Spaniſh Guelder- 
land, Limbourg, Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault; 
they were maſters of the Scarpe, and the capture 
of Bouchain had opened them a way into the very 
bowels of France. Upon his return from this 
campaign, he was accuſed of having taken a bribe 
of ſix thouſand pounds a year from a Jew, who 
contracted to ſupply the army with bread ; and 
the queen thought proper to diſmiſs him from all 
his employments. 1 
This was the pretext made uſe of, thovgh his 
fall had been predetermined; and though his re- 
ceiving ſuch a bribe was not the real cauſe of his' 
removal, yet candour muft confeſs that it ought 
to have been ſo. The defire of accumulating 
money, was a paſſion that attended this general in 
all his triumphs ; and by this he threw a ſtain up- 
on his character, which all his great abilities have 
not been able to remove. He not only received this 
gratuity of fix thouſand a year, from Medina the 
Tew, but he was alſo allowed ten thouſand pounds 
a year from the queen; to this he added a deduc- 
tion of two and a half per cent. from the pay of 
the foreign troops maintained by England, and all 
tliis over and above his ordinary pay as a general v4 
; the 
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the Britiſh forces. Many excuſes might have been 
given for his acceptance of theſe ſums ; but a great 
2 ought not to ſtand in need of any ex- 
cule. s | 


CHAP. XI. 
A N N E. (Continued.) 


AR ſeems, in general, more adapted to 
the temper and the courage of the Whigs 
than the Tories. The former, reſtleſs, active, 
and ungovernable, ſeem to delight in the ſtruggle ; 
the latter, ſubmiſſive, temperate, and weak, more 
willingly cultivate the arts of peace, and are con- 
tent in proſperity. Through the courſe of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, France ſeems to have been the 
peculiar object of the hatred of the Whigs; and 
a conſtitutional war with that country, ſeems to 
have been their aim. On the contrary, the To- 
ries have been found to regard that nation with no 
ſuch oppoſition of principle; and a peace with 
France has generally been the reſult of a Tory 
adminiſtration. For ſome time, therefore, before 
the diſmiſſion of Marlborough, a negociation for 
e had been carried on between the court of 
rance and the new miniſtry. They had a double 
aim in bringing this about, It would ſerve to mor- 
tify the Whigs, and it would free their country 
from a ruinous and unneceſſary war. 

The motives of every political meaſure, where 
faction enters, are partly good, and partly evil. 
The preſent miniſters were without doubt, actua- 
ted as well by hatred on one hand, as impelled by 
a love of their country on the other. They hoped 
to obtain ſome advantages in point of commerce 


for the ſubjects of Great Britain, as would * 
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all detraction. They were not ſo very mindful of 
the intereſts of the Dutch, as they knew that 
people to be but too attentive to thoſe intereſts 
themſelves. In order, therefore, to come as ſoon 
as poſſible to the end in view, the earl of Jerſey, 
who acted in concert with Oxford, ſent a private 
meſſage to the court of France, importing the 
queen's earneſt deſire for peace, and her wiſh for 
a renewal of the conference. This intimation was 
delivered by one Gualtier, an obſcure prieſt, who 
was chaplain to the Imperial ambaſſador, and a 
ſpy for the French court. The meſſage was re- 
ceived with great pleaſure at the French court, 
and an anſwer was returned, ardently profeſſing the 
fame inclinations. This led the way to a reply, 
and ſoon after to a more definitive memorial from 
the court of France, which was immediately tranſ- 
mitted to the Dutch, by the queen, for their ap- 
Probation. | | 
The ſtates general having peruſed the French 
memorial, aſſured queen Anne that they were rea- 
dy to join with her in contributing to the conclu= 
ſion of a durable peace; but they expreſſed a defire 
that the French king would be more explicit in 
his offers towards ſettling the repoſe of Eur 
In order to give the Dutch ſome ſatisfaction in thi 
articular, a previous conference between the 
rench and Engliſh courts took place. Prior, much 
more famous as a poet than as a ſtateſman, was 
fent over with propoſals to France; and Menager, 
a man of no great ſtation, returned with Prior to 
London, with full powers to treat upon the preli- 
minaries. After long and intricate debates, cer- 
tain preliminary articles, were at laſt agreed on, 
and ſigned by the Engliſh and French miniſter, in 

conſequence of a written order from her majeſty. 
The miniſtry having got thus far, the great dif- 
ficulty till lay before them, of making the * 
| 0 
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of peace agreeable to all the confederates. The 
earl of Stafford, who had been lately recalled 
from the Hague, where he reſided as ambaſſador, 
was now ſent back to Holland, with orders to com- 
municate to the penſionary Heinſius, the prelimi- 
nary propoſals, to ſignify the queen's approbation 
of them, and to propoſe a place where the pleni- 
potentiaries ſhould aſſemble. The Dutch were 
very averſe to begin the conference, upon the in- 
ſpection of the preliminaries. They ſent over an 
envoy to attempt to turn the queen from her reſo- 
lution, but finding their efforts vain, they fixed 
upon Utrecht as the place of general conference, 
and they granted paſſports to the French miniſters 
accordingly. "8 if 
Many were the methods made uſe of by the 
Dutch, as well as by the Germans, to fruſtrate 
the negociations of this congreſs. * The emperor 
wrote circular letters to the princes of the em- 
pire, exhorting them to perſiſt in their former en- 
gagements. His ambaſſador in London getting a 
copy of the preliminary articles, had them inſert- 
ed in a common neus. paper, in order to throw 
blame upon the miniſtry, and render their proceed- 
ings odious to the people. The Dutch began to 
complain of perfidy, and laboured to raiſe a diſ- 
content in England againſt the meaſures then in 
ſpeculation. The Whigs in London did not fall 
to ſecond their efforts with all the arts of clamour, 
ridicule, and reproach. Pamphlets, libels, and 
lampoons, were every day publiſhed by one facti- 
on, and the next were anſwered by the other. But 
the confederates took a ſtep from which they hop- 
ed ſucceſs from the greatneſs of the agent whom 
they employed. Prince Eugene, who had been 
long famous for his talents in the cabinet and in 
the field, was ſent over with a letter from the 
emperor to the queen. But his intrigues and his 
arts 
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arts were unable to prevail; he ſound at court, in- 
deed a polite reception, ſuch as was due to his 
merits and his fame; but at the ſame time ſuch a 
repulſe, as the private propoſals he carr ed ſeemed 
to deſerve. Still, therefore, meaſures fer the con- 
ference were going forward, and the miniſtry were 
determined to drive them on to a concluſion. 

However, before we mention the reſult of this 
great congreſs, it may be neceſſary to apprize the 
reader, that many of the motives which firſt in- 
cited each fide to take up arms were now no more. 
Charles of Auſtria, for whoſe cauſe England had 
ſpent ſo much blood and treaſure, was, by the 
death of his elder brother the emperor Joſeph, 
placed on the imperial throne. There was, there- 
fore, every reaſon for not ſupporting his pretenſi- 
ons to the Spaniſh monarchy : and the ſame jea- 
louſy which invited him to that kingdom, was ne- 
ceſſary to be exerted in keeping him out of it. The 
elector of Bavaria, who was intimately connected 
with the French, was now detached from them; 
and the Dutch, who had trembled for their bar- 
rier, were encroaching upon that of the enemy. 
Thus accident and ſucceſs gave almoſt every pow- 
er, but France, and England, all that war could 
grant; and though they ſhould be crowned with 
the greateſt ſucceſſes, it was the intereſt of Eng- 
land that her allies ſhould be reinſtated in their 
rights, but not rendered too powerful. 

The conferences began at Utrecht, under the 
conduct of Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol, lord pri- 
vy-ſcal, and the earl of Stafford, on the fide of 
the Engliſh; of Buys and Vanderduſſen, on the 
part of the Dutch; and of the marſhal D'Uxelles, 
the cardinal Polignac, and Mr. Menager, in behalf 
of France. 'The miniſters of the Emperor and 
Savoy aſſiſted, and the other allies ſent alfo pleni- 
, potentiaries, though with the utmoſt reluctance. 
4 | As 
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As England and France were the only two powers 
that were ſeriouſly inclined to peace, it may be 
ſuppoſed that all the other deputies ſerved rather 
to retard than advance its progreſs. They met ra- 
ther to ſtart new difficulties, and widen the breach, 
than to quiet the diſſenſions of Europe. The em- 
peror inſiſted obſtinately upon his claim to the Spa- 
niſh 8 refuſing to give up the leaſt tittle 
of his pretenſions. The Dutch adhered to the old 
preliminaries which Lewis had formerly rejected. 
They practiſed a thouſand little arts to intimidate 
the queen, to excite a jealouſy of Lewis, to black- 
en the characters of her miniſtry, and to keep up 
a dangerous ferment among the people. 

The Engliſh miniſtry were ſenſible of the dan- 
gerous and difficult taſk they had to ſuſtain. The 
confederates were entirely againſt them, a violent 
and deſperate party at home, who never let any 

vernment reſt, except when themſelves were in 
power, oppoſed; none to ſecond their efforts hear- 
tily but the commons and the queen, whoſe 
health was viſibly declining. They had, by a bold 
meaſure indeed, ſecured the houſe of lords on 
their ſide, by creating twelve new peers in one 
day; and this turned the balance, which was yet 
wavering, in their favour. But in their preſent 
ſituation, therefore, diſpatch was greatly requi- 
fite. In caſe of their ſovereign's death, they had 
nothing to expect but proſecution and ruin for 
obeying her commands, unleſs there was time gi- 
ven to draw the people from the intoxication of 
their ſucceſſes, and until the utility of their mea- 
ſures were found juſtified by the people's happy ex- 

rience. 'Thus the peace was haſtened, and this 
haſte relaxed the Englith miniſters ſeverity, in in- 
ſiſting upon ſuch terms and advantages as they had 

a right to demand. 
With 
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With theſe views the Engliſh miniſters, finding 
n:ultiplied obſtructions from the deliberations of 
their allies, ſet on foot a private negotiation with 
France. They ſtipulated certaia advantages for 
the ſubjects of Great Britain in a concerted plan 
of peace. They reſolved to enter into fuch mu- 
tual confidence with the French, as would antici- 
pate all clandeſtine tranſactions to the prejudice of 
the coalition. Theſe articles were privately _ 
lated between the two courts; but being the reſult 
of haſte and neceſſity, they were not quite ſo fa- 
vourable to the Engliſh intereſt as the ſanguine 
part of the nation were _— to expect. | 

Mean while the French plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht proceeded ſo far as to deliver their propo- 
ſals in writing under the name of ſpecific offers, 
which the confederates treated with indignation 
and contempt ;z who, on the other hand, drew up 
their ſpecific demands, which were conſidered as 
highly extravagant by the miniſters of France. 
Conference followed conference; but ſtill the con- 
tending parties continuedas remote fromeach other 
as when they begun. The Engliſh, willing to in- 
clude their allies if poſſible in the treaty, departed 
from ſome of their fecret pretenſions, in order to 
gratify the Dutch with the poſſeſſion of ſome towns 
in Flanders. They conſented to admit that nation 
into a participation of ſome advantages in commerce. 
The queen, therefore, finding the confederates 
{till obſtinately attached to their firſt preliminaries, 
me gave them to underſtand, that as they failed to 
co-operate with her openly and ſincerely, and had 
made ſuch bad returns for all her condeſcenſion 
towards them, ſhe looked upon herſelf as releaſed 
trom all engagements. ; 

The firſt 7X run of difpleaſure which was ſhewn 
to the confederates, was by an order given to the 
Engliſh army in Flanders not to act upon the of- 

ROY fenfive, 
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fenſive. Upon the diſmiſhon of the duke of Marl- 
borough, the duke of Ormond had been inveſted 
with the ſupreme command of the Britiſh forces; 
but with particular directions that he ſhould not 
hazard an engagement. However, he joined prince 
Eugene at Tournay, who, not being let into the 
| ſecret, adviſed the attacking Villars; but he ſoon 
found how affairs ſtood with his coadjutor. Or- 
mond himſelf ſeemed extremely uneaſy at his fitu- 
ation; and in a letter to the ſecretary in England, 
deſired permiſſion to return home. But the confe- 
derates were loud in their complaints, chey expoſ- 
tulated with the miniſters at Utrecht upon ſo perfi- 
dious 2 conduct; but they were told that letters 
had been lately received from the queen, in which 
ſhe complained, that as the ſtates- general had not 
properly anſwered her advances, they ought not 
to be ſurpriſed, if ſhe thought herſelf at liberty to 
enter into ſeparate meaſures to obtain a peace for 
her own advantage. | 

But the Dutch did not reſt here. They had a 
powerſul party in the houſe of lords, and there 
they reſolved to arraign the conduct of the mini- 
ſtry. Lord Halifax deſcanted on the ill conſe- 
quences of the duke of Ormond's refuſing to co- 
operate with prince Eugene, and moved for an 
addreſs to her majeſty to looſe the hands of the 
Engliſh general. It was urged that nothing could 
be more diſgraceful to the duke himſelf than be- 
Ing thus ſet at the head of an army without a pow- 
er of acting. But the earl Pawlet replied, that 
though none could doubt of the duke of Ormond's 
courage, yet he was not like a certain general, who 
led troops to the ſlaughter, in hopes that a great 
number of officers might be knocked on the head, 
that he might encreaſe his treaſures by diſpoſing 
of their commiſſions. The duke of Marlborough 
who was preſent, was ſo deeply affected at this 
ns | 5 malicious 
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malicious inſinuation, that he ſent the earl a chal- 
lenge the next day; but the nature of the meſſage 
coming to the queen's ears, the duke was ordered 
to proceed no further in the quarrel. 

In the mean time the allies, deprived of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Engliſh, {till continued their ani- 
moſity againſt the French, and were reſolved to 
continue the war ſeparately. They had the ut- 
moſt confidence in prince Eugene, their general; 
and though leſſened by the defeCtion of the Bri- 
tiſh forces, they were {ill ſuperior to thoſe of the 
enemy commanded by marſhal Villars. But the 
zoſs of the Britiſh forces was ſoon ſeverely felt by 
the allied army. Villars attacked a ſeparate body 
of their troops, encamped at Denain, under the 
command of the earl of Albemarle. Their in- 
trenchments were forced, and ſeventeen battalions 
either deſtroyed or taken. The earl himſelf, and 
all the ſurviving oſſicers, were made priſoners of 
war. 

Theſe ſucceſſes of Villars ſerved to haſten the 
treaty of Mrecht. The great obſtacle which re- 
tarded that peace which France and England ſeem- 
ed ſo ardently to deſire, was the ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdoms of France and Spain. The 
danger that threatened the intereſts of Europe was 
leſt both kingdoms ſhould be united under one ſo- 
vereign.; and Philip, who was now king of Spain, 
ſtood next in ſucceſſion to the crown of France, 
except with the interpoſition of one child, the 
preſent French king, who was then ſickly. Phi- 
lip, however, after many expedients, at laſt re- 
ſolved to wave his pretenſions to the French mo- 
narchy, and the treaty went forward with rapidity 
and ſucceſs. | 
. In the beginning of Auguſt, iecretary . P. 

t. John now created lord viſcount Bo- 
lingbroke, was ſent to the court of Ver- TR. 
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ſailles to remove all obſtructions to the ſeparate 
_ treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, and 
the abbe Gualtier, and treated with the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhing marks of reſpect. He was careſſed Dy 
the French king, and the marquis de Torcy, wit 
whom he adjuſted the principal intereſts of the 
duke of Savoy, and the elector of Bavaria. This 
negociation being finiſned in a few days, Boling- 
broke returned to England, and Prior remained as 
reſident at the court of France. ' 

In the mean time the articles of the intended 
treaty were warmly canvaſſed among all ranks of 
people in London. A duel, which was fought be- 
tween the duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun, in 
which they were both killed, ſerved to exaſperate 
the Whigs and Tories againſt each other. The 
ſubject of the duel is ſaid to have been a law-ſuit ; 
but as Mohun was conſidered as bully in favour 
of the Whigs, the Tories exclaimed againſt the 
event as a party duel; and abſurdly affirmed 
that a plot was laid againſt the duke of Hamilton's 
life. Mobs now began to be hired by both facti- 
ons, and the whole city was filled with riot and 
uproar. In this ſcene of confuſion, the duke of 
Marlborough hearing himſelf accuſed as the ſecret 
author of theſe miſchiefs, thought proper to rexire 
to the continent; and his retreat was compared 
by his party to that of Scipio from Rome, after he 
had ſaved his country. 

At length the treaties of peace and commerce 
between England and France being agreed on by 
the plenipotentiaries on either fide, and ratified by 
the queen, ſhe acquainted her parliament of the 
ſteps ſhe had taken. She informed them of her 
precautions to ſecure them the ſucceſhon of a pro- 
teſtant king; and deſired them to conſider by her 
actions whether ſhe ever meant to divide her in- 


tereſts from the houſe of Hanover. She left it to 
| | the 
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the commons to determine what forces and what 
ſupplies might be neceſſary for the ſafety of the 
kingdom. “ Make yourſelf ſafe, ſaid the, and 
c J ſhall be ſatisfied. The affection of my people, 
« and the providence of heaven, are the onl 
e guards I aſk for my protection.“ Both hou 
preſented her warm addreſſes; and the ratificati- 
ons of the treaty being exchanged, peace was 
proclaimed on the fifth of May, to the inexpreſſi- 
ble joy of the majority of the nation. 

The articles of this famous peace were longer 
canvaſſed, and more warmly debated, than thoſe 
of any other treaty read of in hiſtory. The num- 
ber of different intereſts concerned, and the great 
enmity and jealouſy ſubſiſting between all, made 
it impoſſible that all could be ſatisfied ; and indeed 
here ſeemed no other method of obtaining peace 
but that which was taken, for the two principal 
powers concerned to make their own articles, and 
to leave the reſt for a ſubject of future diſcuſſion, 

The firſt ſtipulation was that Philip, now ac- 
knowledged king of Spain, ſhould renounce all 
right to the crown of France. The union of two 
ſuch powerful kingdoms being thought dangerous 
to the liberties of Europe. It was agreed, that the 
duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and after him in 
ſucceſſion, ſhould alſo renounce his right to the 
crown of Spain, in caſe he became king of France. 
It was ſtipulated that the dyke of Savoy ſhould 
poſſeſs the iſland of Sicily, with the title of king, 
rogether with Feneſtrelles, and other places on 
the continent, which encreaſe of dominion was, in 
ſome meaſure, made out of the ſpoils of the French 
monarchy. The Dutch had that barrier granted 
them, which they ſo long ſought after ; and if the 
crown of France was deprived of ſome dominions 
to enrich the duke of Savoy, on the other hand 
the houſe of Auſtria was taxed to ſupply the __ 
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of the Hollanders, who were put in poſleſſion of 
the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders. With regard to 
England, its glory and its intereſts were ſecured. 
The fortifications of Dunkirk, an harbour, that 
might be dangerous to their trade in time of war, 
were ordered to be demoliſhed, and its port de- 
ſtroyed. Spain gave up all right to Gibraltar, and 
the iſland of Minorca. France reſigned her pre- 
tenſions to Hudſon's bay, Nova Scotia, and New- 
foundland ; but they were left in poſſeſſion of 
Cape Breton, and the liberty of drying their fiſh 
upon the ſhore. Among thoſe articles, glorious 
to the Engliſh nation, their ſetting free the French 
proteſtants confined in the priſons and gallies for 
their religion was not the leaſt meritorious. For 
the emperor it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould pol 
ſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of Milan, 
and the Spaniſh Netherlands. "Thy king of Pruſ- 
ſia was to have Upper Guelder ; and a time was 
fixed for the emperor's acceding to theſe articles, 
as he had for ſome time reſuſed obſtinately to aſſiſt 
at the negotiation, Thus Europe ſeemed to be 
formed into one great republic, the different mem- 
bers of which were cantoned out to different go- 
vernors, and the ambition ef any one ſtate amena- 
ble to the tribunal of all. Ihus it appears that 
the Engliſh miniſtry did juſtice to all the world; 
but their country denied that juſtice to them. 

'The Dutch and the Imperialiits, aſter complain- 
ing of this deſertion of their allies, reſolved to hold 
out for ſome time. But they alſo ſoon aſter con- 
cluded a peace, the one by the barrier treaty, and 
the other by the treaty of Raſtadt, in which their 
intereſts were aſcertained, and the treaty of 
Utrecht confirmed. 

The Engliſh being in this manner freed from 
their ſoreign enemies, had now full leiſure to in- 
dulge their domeſtic diſſentions. The two parties 

| never 
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never contended with greater animoſity, nor great- 
er injuſtice, againſt each other. No merit could 
be allowed in thoſe of the oppoſite faction, and 
no knavery ſeen in their own. Whether it was 
at this time the with of the miniſters to alter the 
ſueceſſion of the crown from the houſe of Hano- 
ver to the pretender, cannot now be clearly made 
out; but true it is that the Whigs believed it as 
certain, and the Tories but faintly denied rhe 
charge. The ſuſpicions of that party became every 
day {tronger, particularly when they taw a total 
removal of the Whips from all places of truſt and 
confidence throughout the kingdom, and their em- 
ployments beſtowed on profeſſed Tories, ſuppoſed 
to be maintainers of an unbroken hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion. The Whigs wers all in commotion, either 
apprehending, or affecting to apprehend, a de- 
Ggn in favour of the pretender; nay their reports 
went ſo far as to aſſert that he was actually conceal- 
ed in London, and that he had held ſeveral con- 
ferences with the miniſters of (tate. 

Be this as it will, the chiefs of the Whig facti- 
on held ſecret conferences with baron Schutz, re- 
ſident from the court of Hanover. They com- 
municated their fears and apprehenſions to the 
elector, who, before he arrived in England, or 
conſidered the ſpirit of parties, was thoroughly 
prejudiced againſt the Tories. In return they re- 
ceived his inſtructions, and were taught to expect 
his favour in caſe of his ſueceſſion. The houſe of 
lords ſeemed to ſhare in the general apprehenſion. 
The queen was addreſſed to know what ſteps had 
been taken to remove the pretender from the 
dominions of the duke of Lorrain. They begged 
the would give them a liſt of ſuch perſons as 
Having been once attainted for their political miſ- 
conduct, had obtained licences to return into Great 
Britain ſince the revolution. Mr. Steele, after- 
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wards known as the celebrated Sir Richard Steele, 
was not alittle active in raiſing and ſpreading theſe 
reports. In a pamphlet written by him, called 
the Criſis, he bitterly exclaimed againſt the mini- 
ſtry, and the immediate danger of their bringing 
in the pretender. The houſe of commons conſi- 
dered this performance as a ſcandalous and ſediti- 
ous libel; and Steele was expelled the houſe, of 
which he was a member. | | 
But while the Whigs were attacking the mini- 
ſters from without, theſe were in much greater 
danger from their own internal diſſenſions. Har- 
ley was created lord Oxford, and St. John lord 
Bolingbroke. Though they had ſtarted with the 
ſame principles and deſigns, yet having vanquith-» 
ed other oppoſers, they now began to turn their 
ſtrength againſt each other. Never were two tem- 
pers worſe matched to carry on buſineſs jointly to- 
gether, Oxford, cautious, flow, . dithdent, and 
reſerved; Bolingbroke, hot, eager, impetuous, and 
proud; the firſt of great erudition, the latter of 
great natural capacity; the firſt obſtinate in com- 
mand, the other reluctant to obey; the firſt bent 
on maintaining that rank m the adminiſtration, 
which he had obtained upon the diſſolution of the 
laſt miniſtry, the other diſdaining to act as a ſubal- 
tern to a man whom he thought himſelf able to 
inſtruct. Both, therefore, began to form ſeparate 
intereſts, and to adopt different principles. Ox- 
ford's plan was the more moderate, Bolingbroke's 
the more vigorous, but the more ſecure. Oxford 
it is thought was entirely for the Hanover ſucceſ- 
fon; Bolingbroke had tome hopes of bringing in 
the pretender. But though they hated each other 
moſt ſincerely, yet they were tor a while kept to- 
gether by the good offices of their friends and 
adherents, who had the melancholy proſpect of 
ſeeing the citadel of their hopes, while openly 
| . be ſieged 
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within. 

This was a mortifying proſpect to the Tories; 
but it was more particularly diſpleaſing to the 
queen, who daily ſaw her favourite miniſtry de- 
clining, while her own health kept pace with 
their contentions, Her conſtitution was now quite 
broken. One fit of ſickneſs ſucceeded another ; 
and what compleated the ruin of her health, was 
the anxiety of her mind, The council-chamber 
was for ſome time turned into a fcene of obſtinate 
diſpute, and bitter altercation. Even in the queen's 
preſence, the treaſurer and ſecretary did not ab- 
{tain from mutual obloquy and reproach. As Ox- 
ford foreſaw that the Whig miniſtry would force 
themſelves in, he was for moderate meaſures. 
Bolingbroke, on the contrary, was for ſetting the 
Whigs at defiance, and flattered the queen, by 
giving way to all her favourite attachments. At 
length, their animoſities coming to-an height, Ox- 
ford wrote a letter to the queen, containing a de- 
tail of public tranſactions, in the courſe of which 
he endeavoured to juſtify his own conduct, and ex- 
pole the turbulent and ambitious ſpirit of his rival. 
On the other hand, Bolingbroke charged the trea- 
ſurer with having invited the duke of Marlbo- 
rough to return from his voluntary exile, and of 
maintaining a private correſpondence with the 
houſe of Hanover. In confequence of this, and 
the intrigues of lady Maſham, who now ſeconded 
the aims of Bolingbroke, Oxford was removed 
from his employments, and his rival ſeemed to 
triumph in his new victory. 

But this paltry triumph was but of ſhort dura- 
tion. Bolingbroke for a while ſeemed to enjoy 
the confuſion he had made; and the whole ſtate 
being driven into diſorder by the ſuddenneſs of the 
treaſurer's fall, he fate ſecure, conſidering that he 

F4 muſt 
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muſt be called upon to remedy every inconveni- 
ence. But the queen's declining health ſoon be- 
gan to give him a dreadful proſpect of his own 
ſituation, and the triumph of his enemies. As no 
plan had becn adopted for ſupplying the vacancy 
of treaſurer, the queen was perplexed and ha- 
raſſed with the choice, and ſhe had no longer 
{trength left to ſupport the fatigue. It had fuch 
an effect upon her ſpirits and conſtitution, that th- 
declared ſhe could not outlive it, and immediately 
ſunk mtg a ſtate of lethargic inſenſibility. Not- 
withſtanding all the medicines which the phytict- 
ans could p;-{cribe, the diſtemper gained ground 
July 26 ſo faſt, that the day after they deſpaired 

y ks ? of her life, and the privy council was 
714. aſſembled on the occalion., The dukes 
of Somerſet aud Argyle being inforined of the def- 
perate ſtate in which the lay, entered the council- 
chamber without being ſummoned, not a little to 
the ſurprize of the Tory members, who did not 
expett their appearance: the duke of Shrewſbury 
thanked them for their readineſs to give their aſ- 
ſiſtance at ſuch a critical juncture, and defired 
them to take their places. The phyſicians having 
declared that the queen was ſtill in her ſenſes, the 
council unanimouſly agreed that the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury was the fitteſt perſon to be appointed to the 
vacant office of treaſurer. Thus Bolingbroke's 
ambition was defeated, juſt when he thought 
himſelf ſecure. 

All the members of the privy council, without 
diſtinction, being now ſummoned from the diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, began to provide for 
the ſecurity of the conſtitution. They fent a let- 
ter to the elector of Hanover, informing him of 
the queen's deſperate ſituation, and defiring him 
to repair to Holland, where he would be attended 
by a Britiſh ſquadron to convey him to England. 

At 
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At the ſame time they diſpatched inſtructions to 
the earl of Strafford at the Hague, to deſire the 
ſtates- general to be ready to perform the guaranty 
of the proteſtant ſueceſſion. Precautions were ta- 
ken to ſecure the ſea- ports; and the command of 
the fleet was beſtowed upon the earl of Berkeley, 
a profeſſed Whig. Theſe meaſures, which were 
all dictated by that party, anſwered a double end. 
It argued their own alacrity in the-cauſe of their 
new ſovereign, and ſeemed to imply a danger to- 
the ſtate from the diſaffection of the oppoſite in- 
tereſt. | 
On the thirtieth of July, the queen ſeemed 
ſomewhat relieved'by medicines, roſe from her 
bed about eight o'clock, and walked a little. Af- 
ter ſome time, caſting her eyes on a clock that 
ſtood in her chamber, the continued to gaze at it 
for ſome minutes. One of the ladies in waiting 
alked her what ſhe ſaw there more than uſual ; to 
which the queen only anſwered, by turning her 
eyes upon her with a dying look. She was ſoon” 
after ſeized with a fit of the apoplexy, from 
which, however, {the was ſomewhat recovered by 
the aſſiſtance of doctor Mead. She continued all 
night in ſtate of ſtupefaction. She gave ſome - 
ſigns of life between twelve and one the next day; 
but expired the following morning, which was the 
6r{t of Auguſt, a little after ſeven o'clock, in the 
forty-ninth year of her age. She reigned more 
than twelve years over a-people that was now riſen 
to the higheſt pitch of refinement; that had at- 
tained by their wiſdom all the advantages of opu- 
lence, and by their valour all the happinels of ſe- 
curity and conqueſt. | | 
This princeſs was rather amiable than great, ra- 
ther pleaſing than beautiful; neither her capacity 
nor learning were remarkable. Like all the reſt of 
her family, ſhe ſeemed rather fitted for the private 
Fo duties 
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duties of life, than a public ſtation ; being a pat- 
tern of conjugal fidelity, a good mother, a warm 
Friend, and an indulgent miſtreſs. During her 
Teign none ſuffered on the ſcaffold for treaſon ; for 

chen an oppreſſed faction takes the lead, it is ſel- 
lom cruel. In her ended the line of the Stuarts; 
à family whoſe misfortunes and miſconducts are 
not to be paralleled in hiſtory. A family, who leſs 
than men themſelves, ſeemed to expect from their 
followers more than manhood in their defence; a 
family that never rewarded their friends, and ne- 
ver avenged them of their enemies. 


CHAP. XIII. 
GEORGE 1, 


T HE two parties which had long divided the 

kingdom, under the names of Whig and 
Tory, now ſeemed to alter their titles ; and as the 
old epithets had loſt their virulenceby frequent uſe, 
the Whigs were now ſtiled Hanoverians, and the 
'Tories were branded with the appellation of Jaco- 
bites. The former boaſted of a proteſtant king, 
the latter of an hereditary monarch ; the former 
urged the wiſdom of their new monarch, and the 
latter alledged that theirs was an Engliſhman. It 
is eaſy to perceive, that the choice would reſt up- 
on him whoſe wiſdom and religion promiſed the 
people the greateſt ſecurity. 

The Jacobites had long been flattered with the 
hopes of ſeeing the ſucceſlion altered by the new 
miniſtry. Ungrounded hopes, and impracticable 
ſchemes, ſeem to have been the only portion be- 
queathed to that party. They now found all their 
expectations blaſted by the premature death of the 

queen. The diligence and activity of the privy- 
| | council, 
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council, in whichthe Hanoverian intereſt prevailed, 
the general ridicule which attended their ineonſiſt- 
ent conduct, all ſerved to complete their confuſion. 
Upon recollection, they ſaw nothing ſo eligible in 
the preſent criſis, as ſilence and ſubmiſſion; they 
hoped much from the aſſiſtance of France, and 
ſtill more from the popularity and councils of the 

retender.. This unfortunate man ſeemed to poſ- 
ſeſs all the qualities of his father; his pride, his 
want of perſeverance, and his attachment to the 
catholic religion. He was but a poor leader, there» 
fore, to conduct ſo deſperate a cauſe; and in fact, 
all the ſenſible part of the kingdom had forſaken it 
as irretrievable. 

Purſuant to the act of ſucceſſion, George the firſt, 
ſon of Erneſt Auguſtus, firſt elector of Brunſwick, 
and the princeſs Sophia, grand daughter to James 
the Firſt, aſcended the Britiſh throne. His mature 
age, he being now fifty-tour years old, his ſagacity. 
and. experience, his numerous allies, the | 
ral tranquillity of Europe, all contributed to eſta- 
bliſh his intereſts, and to promife him a peaceable 
and happy reign. His virtues, tho' not ſhining, 
were ſolid ; he was of a very different diſpoſition - 
from the Stuart family, whom he ſucceeded.. 
Theſe were known, to a proverb, for leaving their 
ſriends in extremity; George, on the contrary, 
ſoon aſter his arrival in England, was heard to ſay, 
« My maxim is, never to abandon my friends, to 
« do juſtice to all the world and to fear no man.“ 
To theſe qualifications of reſolution and perſeve- 
rance he joined great application to buſineſs. 
However, one fault with reſpect to England re- 
mained behind; he ſtudied the intereſts of thoſe 
ſubjects he had left, more than of thoſe he came 
to omen: 

The queen had no ſooner reſigned her laſt 
breath, than the privy-council met, and three in- 

ſtruments 
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ſtruments were produced, by which the eleQor 
appointed ſeveral of his own adherents to be ad- 
ded as lords jultices to the ſeven great offices of 
the kingdom. - Orders alſo were immediately 
iſſued out for proclaiming George king of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. The regency appointed the 
earl of Dorſet to carry him the intimation of his 
acceſſion to the crown, and to attend him in his 
journey to England. They ſent the general offi- 
cers, in whom they could confide, to their poſts ; 
they reinforced the garriſon of Portſmouth, and 
appointed the celebrated Mr. Addiſon ſecretary of 
ſtate. Lo mortify the late miniſtry the more, lord 
Bolingbroke was obliged to wait every morning in 
the paſſage among the ſervants, with his bag of 
papers, where there were perſons purpoſely placed 
to inſult and deride him. No tumult appeared, 
no commotion arofe againſt the acceſſion of the 
new king, and this gave a ſtrong proof that no 
rational meaſures were ever taken to obſtruct his 

exaltation. | 
The king firſt landed at Greenwich, where he 
was received by the duke of Northumberland, 
captain of the life-guard, and the lords of the re- 
gency. From the landing place, he walked to his 
houle in the park, accompanied by a great num- 
ber of the nobility and other perſons of diſtinction, 
who expected to make their court in this reign 
in conſequence of their turbulence and oppoſition 
to the laſt. When he retired to his bed-chamber, 
he then ſent for ſuch of the nobility as had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their zeal for his ſucceſſion. 
But the duke of Ormond, the lord chancellor, 
and the lord treaſurer, found themſelves exclud- 
cd. Lord Oxford, the next morning, preſented 
himſelf with an air of confidence, - ſuppoſing 
that his rupture with Bolingbroke would com- 
penſate for his former conduct. But he had the 
mortiſication to remain a conſiderable time un- 
| noticed 
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noticed among the crowd; and then was permit- 
ted to kiſs the king's hand, without being honoured 
with any circumſtances of peculiar reſpect. To 
mortify him {till more, the king expreſſed the moſt 
uncommon regard for the duke of Marlborough, 
who had juſt come from the continent, as well as 
for all the leaders of the Whig party. - 

The king of a faction, is but the ſovereign of 
half his ſubjets. Of this however, the new- 
elected monarch did not ſeem ſenſible. It was his 
misfortune, and conſequently that of the nation, 
that he was hemmed round by men, who ſoured 
him with all their own intereſts and prejudices: 
None now but the leaders of a party were admit- 
ted into employment. 'The Whigs, while they 
pretended to ſecure the crown for their king, were 
with all poſſible arts confirming their own intereſts, 
extending their connex1ons, and giving laws to 
their ſovereign. An inſtantaneous and total change 
was made in all the offices of truſt, honour, or ad- 
vantage. The Whigs governed the ſenate and 
the court; whom they would, they opprefled 
bound the lower orders of people with ſevere laws, 
and kept them at a diſtance by vile diſtinctions; 

and then taught them to call this—Liberty. 
I he ſe partialities ſoon raiſed diſcontents among 
the people, and the king's attachment conſiderably 
encreaſed the malecontents thro' all the kingdom. 
The clamour of the church's being in danger was 
revived, and the people only ſeemed to want a 
leader to incite them to inſurrection. Birming- 
ham, Briſtol, Norwich, and Reading, ſtill remem- 
| bered the ſpirit with which they had declared for 
Sacheverel; and now the cry was, Down with the 
Whigs, and Sacheverel for ever. During , D 
theſe commotions, which were foment: 
ed by every art, the pretender himſelf con- * 
tinued a calm ſpectator on the continent. Then 
| was 
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was the time for him to have ſtruck his greateſt 
blow; but he only ſent over his emiſſaries to diſ- 
perſe his ineffectual manifeſtoes, and delude the 
unwary. In theſe papers he obſerved, that the 
late queen had intentions of calling him to the 
crown. He expoſtulated with his people upon the 
injuſtice they had done themſelves in proclaiming 
a foreign prince for their ſovereign, contrary to 
the laws of the country that gave him only the 
real claim. Copies of a printed addreſs, were 
ſent to the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, 
Argyle, and other noblemen of the firſt diſtinction, 
vindicating his right to the crown, and complain- 
ing of the injuſtice of his people. Yet though he 
fill complained of their conduct, he never took 
one ſtep to reform his own, or to correct that ob- 
jection, upon which his father had forfeited the 
throne. He ſtill continued to profeſs the trueſt 
regard to the catholic religion; and inſtead of 
concealing his ſentiments on-that head, gloried in 
bis principles. He expected to aſcend the throne 
againſt a very powerful oppoſition, and that by 

ofeſſing the very ſame principles by which it 

been loſt. 

But however odious the popiſh ſuperſtition: was 
to the bulk of the people at that time, the princi- 
ples of the diſſenters were equally diſpleaſing. It 
was againſt them and their tenets, that mobs were 
excited, and riots became frequent. How violent: 
ſoever the conduct of either party ſeemed to be, 
yet their animoſities were founded upon religion, 
and they committed every exceſs upon principles 
that had their foundation in ſome miſtaken virtue. 
It was now ſaid, by the Tories, that-impiety and 
hereſy were daily gaining ground under a Whig 
adminiſtration. It was ſaid, that the biſhops were 
ſo lukewarm in favour of the church, and fo ardent 
in purſuit of temporal advantages, that every vice 

3 was 
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was rearing its head without contraul. The 
doctrines of the true religion were left expoſed on 
every (ide, and open to the attacks of the diſſenters 
and Socinians on one part, and of the catholics on 
the other. The lower orders of clergy ſided with 
the people in theſe complaints ; they pointed out 
to the miniſtry ſeveral tracts written in favour of 
Socinianiſm and Arianiſm. 'The miniſtry not only 
refuſed to puniſh the delinquents, but ſilenced the 
clergy themſelves, and forbade their future diſ- 
putations on ſuch topics. This injunction anſwer- 
ed the immediate purpoſes of the miniſtry ; it put 
a ſtop to the clamours of the populace, fomented 
by the clergy, but it produced a worſe diſorder in 
its train; it produced a negligence in all religious 
concerns. Nothing can be more impolitic in a 
ſtate, than to hinder the clergy from diſputing 
with each other; they thus become more animated 
in the cauſe of religion, and which fide ſoever 
they defend, they become wiſer and better as they 
carry on the diſpute. To ſilence argument in the 
clergy, is to encourage them in ſloth and neglect; 
if religion be not kept awake by oppoſition, it 
ſinks into ſilence, and no longer continues an ob- 
ject of public concern. 

The parliament being diſſolved, another was 
called by a very extraordinary proclamation. In 
this the king complained of the evil deſigns of men 
diſaffected to his ſucceſſion; and of their having 
miſrepreſented his conduct and principles. He ex- 
preſſed hopes, that his ſubjects would fend up to 
parliament the fitteſt perſons to redreſs the preſent 
diſorders. He entreated that they would ele& 
ſuch in particular, as had expreſſed a firm attach- 
ment to the proteſtant ſucceſſion when it was in 
danger. It was thus that this monarch was tu- 
tored by the faction around him, to look with an 
evil eye on ſubjects that never oppoſed tha ſuc- 

ceſſion; 


aſter thoſe abettors on whom the pretender ſeemed 
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ceſhon ; ſubjeAs that deteſted a popiſh monarch, 
and whoſe only fault was the defire of being 
governed rather by the authority of a king, than 
a junto of their fellow-ſubjects who aſſumed his 
power. In the election of this important parlia- 
ment, uncommon vigour was exerted on both 
ſides; but by dint of the monied intereſt that pre- 


vailed in corporations, and the activity of the 


miniſtry, which will always have weight, a great 
majority of Whigs was returned both in England 
and Scotland. 

Upon the firſt meeting of this new parliament, 
in which the Whigs, with the king at their head, 
for he took no care to conceal his partialities, were 


| predominant, nothing was expected but the moſt 


violent meaſures againſt the late miniſtry, nor were 
the expectations of mankind diſappointed. The 
king gave the houſe of commons to underſtand, 
that the branches of the revenue, appointed for 
the ſupport of the civil government, were not ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe. He warned them, that 


the pretender boaſted of the aſſiſtance he expected 


in England to repair his former diſappointments. 
He intimated alſo, that he expected their aſſiſtance 
in puniſhing ſuch as endeavoured to deprive him of 
that bleſſing he moſt valued, the affection of his 
people. As the houſes were pre- diſpoſed to violent 
meaſures, this ſerved to give them the alarm; and 
they out-went even the moſt ſanguine expectati- 
ons of the moſt vindictive miniſtry. 

The lords, in return to the ſpeech, profeſſed 
their hopes that the king would be able to recover 
the reputation of the kingdom on the continent, 
the loſs of which they affected to deplore. The 
commons went much farther: they declared their 
reſolution to trace out thoſe meaſures by which 
the country was depreſſed: they reſolved to ſeek 
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% ground his hopes; and they determined to bring 
fuch to condign puniſhment. Mr. ſecretary Stan- 
hope openly aſſerted, that notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours which had been uſed by the late miniſtry 
to prevent a diſcovery of their hidden tranſactions, 
by conveying away feveral papers from the ſecre- 
tary's oltice, yet there was {till ſufficient evidence 
left to prove their corruptions and treaſons. He 
added , that theſe proofs would ſoon be laid before 
the houſe, when it would appear that the duke of 
Ormond had acted in concert, if not received Or- 
ders from the French general. | 
The houſe feemed very well inclined to enter 
into any impeachment ; and there was no reſtraint 
to the violence of their meaſures, but the voice of 
a multitude without doors, intimidated by the re- 
ſolution of the preſent rulers. It was the artifice, 
during this and the ſucceeding reign, to ſtigmatiſe 
all thoſe who teſtified their diſcontent againſt go- 
vernment, as Papiſts, and Jacobites. All who 
ventured to ſpeak againſt the violence of their 
meaſures, were reproached as deſigning to bring 
in the pretender z and moſt people were conſe- 
quently afraid to murmur, ſince diſcontent was fo 
near a kin to treaſon. 'The people, therefore, be- 
held the violence of their conduct in filent fright, 
internally diſapproving, yet not daring to 1 
their deteſtation. 
In this ferment, the former miniſtry could ex- 
pect neither juſtice nor mercy. A part of them 
kept away from buſineſs. Bolingbroke had hitherto 
appeared and ſpoke in the houſe as uſual. How- 
ever, his fears now prevailed over his defire to vin- 
dicate his character; finding an impeachment was 
likely to be made, he withdrew to the continent, 
leaving a letter in which he declared, that if there 
had been any hopes of a fair and open trial, he 
would not have declined it; but being already pre- 
| judged 
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judged in the minds of the majority, he thought 
fit, by flight, to conſult their honour and his own 
ſafety. 
A committee was ſoon aſter appointed, conſiſt- 
jog of twenty perſons, to inſpect all the papers re- 
ative to the late negociation for peace; and to 
pick out ſuch of them as might ſerve as ſubjects 
of accuſation againſt the late miniſtry. After ſome 
time ſpent in this diſpoſition, Mr. Walpole, as 
chairman of the committee, declared to the houſe 
that a report was drawn up; and in the mean 
time, moved that a warrant might be iſſued for 
apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Harley, who, being in the houſe, were im- 
mediately taken into cuſtody. Then he read the 
report of the committee, in which a number of 
charges were drawn out againſt the queen's miniſ- 
ters, The clandeſtine negociation with Mr. Me- 
nager; the extraordinary meaſures purſued to form 
the congreſs at Utrecht; the trifling of the French 
plenipotentiaries by the connivance of the Britiſh 
- Miniſters; the duke of Ormond's acting in concert 
with the French General; Bolingbroke's journey 
to France to negociate a ſeparate peace; theſe 
and ſome other charges were recited againſt them, 
and then Walpole impeached lord Bolingbroke of 
high treaſon. This (truck ſome of the members 
with amazement,, as there was nothing in the re- 
port that any way amounted to treaſon ; but they 
were ſtill more aſtoniſhed, when lord Coningſby, 
riſing up, was heard to ſay, „ The worthy chair- 
“ man has impeached the hand, but I impeach the 
& head; he has impeached the ſcholar, and I the 
& maſter. I impeach Robert earl of Oxiord, and 
« ear! of Mortimer, of high treaſon, and other 
« crimes and miſdemeanors.” . 
When lord Oxford appeared in the houſe of 


lords the day following, he was avoided by the 
Peers 


peers as infeCtious; and he had now an opportunity 
of diſcovering the baſeneſs of mankind. When the 
articles were read againſt him in the houſe of com- 
mons, a warm debate aroſe upon that in which he 
was charged with having adviſed the French king 
of the manner of gaining Tournay from the Dutch. 
Mr. Walpole alledged that it was treaſon. Sir 
Joſeph Jekyl, a known Whig, faid that he could 
never be of opinion that it amounted to treaſon. It 
was his principle, he ſaid, to do juſtice to all men, 
to the higheſt and the loweſt. He hoped he might 
pretend to ſome knowledge of the laws, and would 
not ſcruple to declare upon this part of the queſtion 
in favour of the criminal. To this Walpole an» 
ſwered, with great warmth, that there were ſeve- 
ral perſons both in and out of the committee, who 
did not in the leaſt yield to that member in point 
of honeſty, and exceeded him in the knowledge of 
the laws, and yet were ſatisfied that the charge in 
that article amounted to high treaſon. This point 
being decided againſt the earl, and the other arti- 
cles approved by the houſe, the lord Coningſby, 
attended by the Whig members, impeached the 
lord Oxford at the bar of the houſe of lords, de- 
manding, at the ſame time, that he might loſe his 
ſeat, and be committed to cuſtody. When this 
point came to be debated-in the houſe of lords, a 
violent altercation enſued. Thoſe who ſtill adhered 
to the depoſed miniſter maintained the injuſtice 
and the danger of ſuch a proceeding. At lalt the 
carl himſelf roſe up, and, with great tranquillity, 
ſpoke to the following purpoſe. After obſerving 
that the whole charge might be reduced to the 
negociation for, and the concluſion of the peace; 
I am accuſed, ſays he, for having made a peace; 
a peace, which, bad as it is now repreſented, 
« has been approved by two ſucceſſive parliaments. 
« For my own part, I always ated by the im- 
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& mediate directions and command of the queen 
% my miſtreſs, and never offended. againſt any 
„ known law. I am juſtiſied in my own conſcience, 
“ and unconcerned for the life of an infigntficant 
& old man. But I cannot, without the higheit 
c ingratitude, remain unconcerned for the beſt of 
« queens; obligation binds me to vindicate her 
&« memory. My lords, if miniſters of ſtate, act- 
« ing by the immediate commands of their ſove- 
cc reign, are afterwards to be made accountable for 
tc their proceedings, it may one day or other be the 
e caſe of all the members of this auguſt aſſembly. 
« I doubt not, therefore, that out of regard to 
« yourſelves, your lordſhips will give me an equi- 
ec table hearing; and F hope, that in the proſecu- 
« tion of this inquiry, it will appear that I have 
« merited not only the indulgence, but the-favour 
& of this government. My lords, I am now to 
„ take my leave of your lordſhips, and of this 
« honourable houſe, perhaps, for ever. I ſhall 
« lay down my life with pleaſure, in a cauſe fa- 
« youred by my late dear royal miſtreſs. And 
tc when I conſider that I am to be judged by the 
ec juſtice, honour, and virtue of my peers, I ſhall 
ce acquieſce, and retire with great content. And, 
& my lords, God's will be done.” 

On his return from the houſe of lords to his 
own houſe, where he was for that night permitted 
to go, he was followed by a great multitude of 
people, crying out, “ High church, Ormond, and 
« Oxford for ever.” Next day he was brought 
to the bar, where he received a copy of his im- 
peachment, and was allowed a month to prepare 
his anſwer. Though doctor Mead declared that if 
the earl ſhould be fent to the Tower, his life would 
be in danger, it was carried in the houſe that he 
ſhould be committed. The ferment in the houſe 


{till continued ; the earl of Angleſey declared that 
= . ſuch 
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Tuch violent meaſures would make the ſceptre ſhake 
in the king's hands. This increaſed the tumult 
and though much greater liberties have been ſince 
taken by that party againſt their ſovereign, yet 
Angleſey was then obliged to apologize for this 
expreſſion. Oxford was attended in his way to 
the Tower by a prodigious concourſe of people, 
who vented their anger at his commitment in im- 
precations upon his proſecutors. 

The violence of the commons was anſwered with 
equal violence without doors. Tumults became 
every day more frequent, and every tumult only 
ſerved to encreaſe the ſeverity of the legiſlature. 
They now paſſed an act, declaring, that if any 
perſons to the number of twelve, unlawfully af- 
ſembled, ſhould continue together one hour after 
being required to diſperſe by a juſtice of peace, or 
other officer, and after hearing the act againſt riots 
cad in public, they ſhould be deemed guilty of 
iclony, without benefit of clergy. This is a very ſe- 
vere act, and one of the greateſt reſtrictions on the 
liberty of the ſubject that paſſed during this cen- 
tury. By this, all meeting of the people, either 
for the purpoſes of amuſement or redreſs, are 
rendered criminal, if it ſhall pleaſe-any magittrate 
to confider them as ſuch. It is indeed, very re- 
markable, that all the ſevere and molt reſtrictive 
lav's were enacted by that party that are continu- 
ally ſtunning mankind with a cry of frecdom. 

At the time appointed, Oxford's anſwer to the 
charges exhibited againſt him was delivered in to 
the houſe of lords, from whence it was tranſmitted 
to the houſe of commons. Walpole having heard 
it read, declared that it contained little more than 
a repetition of the pamphlets in vindication of the 
late miniſtry, and that it maliciouſly laid upon the 
queen the blame of all the pernicious meaſures he 
lad led her into. He alledged, that at was * 
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libel on the proceedings of the houſe, ſince he en- 
deavoured to clear thoſe perſons who had already 
confeſſed their guilt by flight. In eonſequence of 
this a committee was appointed to manage his im- 
peachment, and to prepare evidence againſt him. 
By this committee it was reported, that Mr. Prior 
had groſly prevaricated on his examination, and 
behaved with great contempt of their authority. 
The duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke having. 
omitted to ſurrender themſelves within a limited 
time, it was ordered that the earl Marſhal ſhould 
raze out their names and arms from among the 
lift of peers, and inventories were taken of their 
eſtates and poſſeſſions, which were declared for- 
feited to the crown. In this manner an indiſeri- 
minate vengeance ſeemed to purſue the perſons 
who compoſed the late miniſtry, and who conclud- 
ed a more beneficial treaty of peace than England 

ever obtained either before or ſince. 
In conſequence of theſe proceedings lord Oxford 
was confined in the Tower, where he continued 
for two years, during which time the nation was 
in a continual ferment from an actual rebellion that 
was carried on ſucceſsfully. After the execution 
of ſome lords, who were taken in arms, the nation 
ſeemed plutted with blood, and that was the time 
that lord Oxford petitioned to be bronght to his 
trial. He knew that the fury of the nation was 
ſpent on objects that were really culpable, and ex- 
ed that his caſe would look like innocence it- 
A.D ſelf, when compared to theirs. A day, 
K 5 therefore, at his own requeſt was aſſigned 
7 him, and the commons were ordered to pre- 
pare for their charge. At the appointed time the 
peers repaired to the court in Weſtminſter-hall, 
where lord Cowper preſided as lord high-ſtew- 
ard. 'The king, and the reſt of the royal fa- 
mily, with the foreigp miniſters, aſſiſted at the 
N ſolemnity. 
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ſolemnity. The earl was conducted from the 
Tower; the articles of his impeachment read, 
with his anſwers, and the reply of the commons. 
As Sir Joſeph Jekyl ſtood up to make good the firſt: 
articles of the charge, which amounted only to a- 
miſdemeanour, lord Harcourt repreſented to the 
lords that it would be tedious and unneceflary to 
go through the whole of the charges alleged 
againſt the earl; that if thoſe only were proved, 
in which he was impeached of high treaſon, the 
earl would then forfeit his life and eſtate, and 
there would be an end of the matter. He was, 
therefore, of opinion, that the commons ſhould not 
be admitted to proceed upon the more unimportant 
part of the accuſation, until judgment ſhould be 
frit obtained upon the articles for high treaſon. In 
this the lords agreeing, the commons declared 
that it was their undoubted privilege to impeach 
a peer either for treaſon, or a miſdemeanor, or to 
mix the accuſation as they thought proper. The 
lords aſſerted that it was a right inherent in every 
court of juſtice to direct the methods of proceed- 
ing in that court. The commons demanded a 
conference; but this was refuſed. The diſpute 
grew warm; the lords informed the lower houſe 
by meſſage that they would proceed to the trial; 
the commons ditregarded the information, and 
refuſed to attend. Soon aſter the lords repairing to 
Weſtminſter-hall, and commanding the earl to be 
brought forth, his accuſers were ordered to appear. 
But finding the commons refolute, having waited 
2 quarter of an hour, it was voted that the priſoner 
ſhould be ſet at liberty. To this diſpute he proba- 
bly owed the ſecurity of his title and fortune; for 
as to the articles, importing him guilty of high trea- 
ſon, they were at once malignant and frivolous ; 
ſo that his life was in no manner of danger. 

| The 
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The duke of Ormond, as has been mentioned, 
was accuſed in the ſame manner; and it is thought 
that his correſpondence with the pretender was 
better aſcertained than his accuſers at firſt thought 
proper to declare. However, Mr. Hutcheſon, 
one of the commiſſioners of trade, boldly ſpoke in 
his defence. He expatiated on his noble birth and 
qualifications; he enumerated the ſervices he had 
performed to the crown; he aſſerted that the 
duke had only obeyed the queen's commands, and 
affirmed that all the allegations againſt him could 
not, in rigour of the Jaw, be conſtrued into high 
treaſon. His flight was a ſuſhcient anſwer to theſe 
arguments; having refuſed to defend his innocence, 
his oppoſers were refolvedto cendemn him asguilty. 
The night he took leave of England, it is ſaid he 
paid a viſit to. lord Oxford, who diſſuaded him 
from flying with as much earneſtneſs, as the duke 
entreated Oxford to fly. He bid his friend the laſt 
adieu, with theſe words, “ Farewell Oxford, 
& without an head.” To which the other repli- 
ed, „ Farewell duke, without a dutchy.” He 
afterwards continued to reſide chiefly in Spain, an 
illuſtrious exile, and fruitleſsly attached to a maſ- 
ter unworthy of his ſervices. 

The commons were not leſs determined againſt 
lord Strafford, againſt whom articles of impeach- 
ment were voted. However, he was afterwards 
included with others in an act of indemnity, and 
found ſafety among the number that were driven 
into guilt, and then thought worthy of pardon. 
In the mean time, theſe vindictive proceedings 
excited the indignation of the people, who per- 
ceived that the avenues to royal favour were cloſed 
againſt all but a faction. The flames of rebellion 
were.aCtually kindled in Scotland, where, to their 
other .grievances, they joined that of the union, 
which they were taught to conſider as an oppreſ- 
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ſion. The malecontents of that country had all 
along maintained a correſpondence with their 
friends in England, who were now driven by reſent- 
ment and apprehenſion into a ſyſtem of politics 
they would not otherwiſe have dreamt of. Some 
of the Tory party, who were men attached to the 
proteſtant religion, and of moderate principles in 
government, began to aſſociate with the Jacobites, 
and to wiſh in earneſt for a revolution. Scotland 
firſt ſhewed them an example. The earl of Mar 
aſſembling three hundred of his own vaſſals in the 
Highlands, proclaimed the pretender at Caſtle- 
town, and ſet up his ſtandard at a place called 
Braemaer, aſſuming the title of lieutenant general 
of his majeſty's forces. To ſecond theſe attempts, 
two veſſels arrived in Scotland from France, with 
arms, ammunition, and a number of officers, to- 
gether with aſſurances to the earl, that the pre- 
tender himſelf would ſhortly come over to head his 
own forces. The earl, in conſequence of this pro- 
miſe, ſoon found himſelf at the head of ten thou- 
ſand men well armed and provided. He ſccured 
the paſs of Tay at Perth, Where his head quarters 
were eſtabliſhed, and made himſelf maſter of the 
whole fruitful province of Fife, and all the ſea- 
coaſt on that fide of the Frith of Edinburgh. He 
marched from thence to Dumblain, as if he had 
intended to croſs the Forth at Stirling bridge: but 
there he was informed of the preparations the duke 
of Argyle was making, who was railing forces to 
give him battle. | | 
This nobleman, whoſe family had ſuffered fo 
much under the Stewart line, was ſtill poſſeſſed of 
his hereditary hatred z and upon this occaſion he 
was appointed commander in chief of all the forces 
of North Britain. The earl of Sunderland alſo 
went down to Scotland to raiſe forces for the ſervice 
of government; and many other Scottiſh peers 
Vol. IV. | G followed 
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followed the example. The earl of Mar being in- 
formed that the duke was advancing againſt him 
from Stirling, with all his own clans, aſſiſted by 
ſome troops from Ireland, at firſt thought it wiſelt 
to retreat. But being ſoon after joined by ſome of 
the clans under the earl of Seaforth, and others 
under general Gordon, an experienced officer, 
who had fignalized himſelf in the Ruſſian ſervice, 
he reſolved to face the enemy, and directed his 
march towards the South. 

The duke of Argyle apprized of his intentions, 
and at any rate willing to prove his attachment to 
the preſent government, reſolved to give him bat- 
tle in the neighbourhood of Dumblain, though his 
forces did not amount to halt the number of the 
enemy. In the morning, therefore, he drew up 
his army, which did not exceed three thouſand 
five hundred men, in order of battle ; but he ſoon 
found him greatly out-flanked by the enemy, 

The duke, therefore, perceiving the earl making 
attempts to ſurround him, was obliged to alter his 
diſpottion, which, on account of the ſcarcity of 

encral officers, was not done ſo expeditiouſly, as 
to be finiſhed before the rebels began the attack. 
The left wing, therefore, of the duke's army re- 

-ceived the centre of the enemy, and ſupported the 
firſt charge without ſhrinking. It ſeemed even for 
a while viQorious, as the carl of Clanronald who 
commanded againſt it, was killed on the ſpot. But 
Glengary, who was ſecond in command, under- 
took to inſpire his intimidated forces; and waving 
his bonnet, cried out ſeveral times, Revenge. This 
animated the rebel troops to ſuch a degree, that 
they followed him cloſe to the points of the ene- 
mies bayonets, and got within their guard. A 
total rout began to enſue of that wing of the-royal 
army; aud general Wetham, their commander, 


y 
flying full ſpeed to Stirling, gave out that all _ 
loſt, 
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loſt, and that the rebels were completely victorious. 
In the mean time the duke of Argyle, who com- 
manded in perſon on the right, attacked the left of 
the enemy, and drove them before him two miles, 
though they often faced about, and attempted to 
rally. Having thus entirely broken that wing, and 
driven them over the river Allen, he returned back 
to the field of battle, where to his great mortifi- 
cation he found the enemy victorious, and patient- 
ly waiting the aſſault. However, inſtead of re- 
newing the engagement, both armies continued to 
gaze at each other, neither caring to begin the 
attack. At evening both ſides drew off, and both 
ſides claimed the victory. Though the poſſeſſion 
of the field was kept by neither, yet certainly all 
the honour, and all the advantages of the day, be- 
longed only to the duke of Argyle. It was ſufficient 
for him to have interrupted the progreſs of the 
enemy; for in their circumſtances, delay was de- 
feat. In fact the earl of Mar ſoon found his diſ- 
appointments and his loſſes encreaſe. The caſtle of 
Inverneſs, of which he was in poſſeſſion, was deli- 
vered up to the king by lord Lovat, who had 
hitherto profeſſed to act in the intereſt of the pre- 
tender. The marquis of 'Tullibardine forſook the 
earl, in order to defend his own part of the coun- 
try; and many of the clans ſeeing no likelihood 
of coming ſoon to a ſecond engagement, returned 
quietly home; for an irregular army is much eaſi- 
er led to battle, than induced to bear the fatigues 
of a campaign. 

In the mean time, the rebellion was ſtill more 
unſucceſsfully proſecuted in England. From the 
time the pretender had undertaken this wild pro- 
ject at Paris, in which the duke of Ormond and 
lord Bolingbroke were engaged, lord Stair, the 
Englith ambaſſador there, had penetrated all his 
debgns, and ſent faithful accounts of all his mea- 
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ſures, and all his adherents, to the miniſtry at home. 
Upon the firſt rumour, therefore, of an inſur— 
rection, they impriſoncd ſeveral lords and gentle- 
men, of whom they had a ſuſpicion. The earls of 
Home, Winrown, and Kinnoul, and others, were 
committed to the caſtle of Edinburgh. The king 
obtained leave from the lower houle to ſeize Sir 
William Wyndham, Sir John Packington, Har- 
vey, Combe, and others. The lords Landſdown 
and Duplin were taken into cuſtody. Sir William 
Wyndham's father-in-law, the duke of Somerſet, 
offered to become bound for his appearance; but 
his ſurety was reſuſed. 

But all theſe precautions were not able to ſtop 
the inſurrection in the weſtern countries, where it 
was already begun. However all their preparations 
were weak and ill conducted, cvery meaſure was 
betrazed to government as ſeon as projected, and 
many revolts repreſſed in the very outſet. The 
uvniverſity of Cx ford was treated with great ſeverity 
on this occaſion. Major general Pepper, with a 
ſtrong detachment of dragoons took poſſeſſion of 
the city at day break, declaring he would inſtantly 
Hthoot any of the ſtudents, who ſhould preſume to 
appcar without the limits of their reſpeClive col- 
leges. The inſurrection in the northern counties 

A. D. came to greater maturity. In the month 
1 Js of October, the earl of Derwentwater 

715. and Mr. Forſter, took the field with a 
body of horte, and being joined by ſome gentle- 
men from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed the 
pretender. The firft attempt was to ſeize upon 
Neweaſtle, in which they had many friends; but 
they found the gates ſhut againſt them, and were 
obliged to retire to Hexham. To oppoſe theſe, 
general Carpenter was detached by government, 
with a body of nine hundred men, and an engage- 
ment was hourly expected. The rebels had two 
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methods, by which they might have conducted 
themſelves with prudence. The one was to marcii 
directly into the Weſtern parts of Seotland, and 
there join general Gordon, who commanded a 
ſtrong body of Highlanders. The other was to 
croſs the weed, and bolely attack general Car- 
penter, whoſe forces did not exceed their own. 
From the infatuation attendant on that party, nei- 
ther of theſe meaſures wers purſued. They took 
the route to Jedburgh, where they hoped to leave 
Carpenter on one fide, and penetrate into England 
by the weſtern border. This was the effectual 
means to cut themſelves off either from retreat or 
aſſiſtance. A party of Highlanders, who had joined 
thera by this time, at firſt refuſed to accompany 
them in this deſperate irruption, and one half of 
them actually returned to their own country. At 
Brampton, Mr. Forſter opened his commiſſion of 
general, which had been ſent him from the earl of 
Mar, and there he proclaimed the pretender. They 
continued their march to Penrith, where the body 
of the militia that was afſembled to oppoſe them, 
fled at their appearance. From Penrith, they 
proceeded by the way of Kendal and Lancaſter, 
to Preſton, of which place they took poſſeſſion, 
without any reſiſtance. But this was the laſt ſta 
of their ill-adviſed incurſion; for general Wills, 
at the head of ſeven thouſand men, came up to the 
town to attack them; and from his activity there 
was no eſcaping. They now therefore, began to 
raiſe barricadoes, and to put the place in a poſture 
of defence, repulſing the firſt attack of the royal 
army with ſucceſs. Next day, however, Wills 
was reinforced by Carpenter, and the town was 
inveſted on all fides. In this deplorable ſituation, . 
to which they were reduced by their own raſſineſs, 
Forſter hoped to capitulate with the general, and 
accordingly. fent colonel Oxburgh, who had been 
G 3 taken 
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taken priſoner, with a trumpeter to propoſe a capi- 
tulation. This, however, Wills refuſed, alleg- 
ing, that he would not treat with rebels, and that 
the only favour they had to expect, was to be 
ſpared from immediate ſlaughter. Theſe were 
hard terms, but no better could be obtained. They 
accordingly laid down their arms, and were pat 
under a ſtrong guard; all the noblemen and leaders 
were ſecured, and a fc of their ofkcers tried for 
deſerting from the royal army, and ſhot by order 
of a court-martial., The common men were im— 
priſoned at Cheſter and Liverpool; the noblemen 
and conſiderable othcers were ſent to London, and 
led through the ſtreets, pinioned and bound to- 
gether to intimidate their party. 

Such was the ſucceſs of two expeditions ſet on 
foot in favour of the pretender, in neither of which 
appear the ſmalleſt traces of conduct or deſign. 
But the conduct of his party on this fide the water, 
was wiſdom itſelf compared to that with which it 
was managed at Paris. Bolingbroke there had 
been made his ſecretary, and Ormond his prime 
miniſter. But theſe ſtateſmen quickly found that 
nothing could be done in favour of his cauſe, The 
king of France, who had ever eſpouſed the intereſt 
of the abdicated family, was juſt dead; and the 
duke of Orleans, who ſucceeded in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, was averſe to lending the 
pretender any aſſiſtance. His party, however, 
which was compoſed of the loweſt, and the moſt 
ignorant exiles from the Britiſh dominions, affected 
the utmoſt confidence, and boaſted of a certainty 
of ſucceſs. The deepeſt ſecrets of his cabinet, 
and all his intended meaſures, were bandied about 
in coffee: houſes by perſons of the lowelt rank, both 
in fortune and abilities. Subaltern officers reſolved 
to be his generals; and even proſtitutes were en- 


0 truſted to manage his negociations. Little, there- 
ſore, 
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fore, could be expected from ſuch aſſiſtants, and 


ſuch councils. 

He might by chis time have been convinced of 
the vanity of his expectations, in ſuppoſing that 
the whole country would riſe up in his cauſe. His 
affairs were actually deſperate; yet, with his uſual 
infatuation, he reſolved to hazard his perſon among 
his friends in Scotland, at a time when ſuch a 
meaſure was too late for ſucceſs. Paſling, there- 
fore, through France in diſguiſe, and embarking in 

a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived after a voyage 
of a few days on the coait of Scotland, with only 
ſix gentlemen in his train. He paſſed unknown 
through Aberdeen to Feteroſſe, where he was met 
by the earl of Mar, and about thirty noblemen 
and gentlemen of the firſt quality. 'There he was 
ſolemnly proclaimed. His declaration, dated at 
Commercy, was printed and diſperſed. He went 
from thence to Dundee, where he made a public 
entry, and in two days more he arrived at Scone, 
where he intended to have the ceremony of his 
coronation performed. He ordered thankſgivings 
to be made for his ſafe arrival; he enjoined the 
miniſters to pray for him in their churches ; and, 
without the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through . 
the ceremonies of royalty, which threw an air of 
ridicule on all his conduct. Having thus ſpent fome 
time in unimportant parade, he refolved to aban- 
don the enterprize with the ſame levity with 
which it was undertaken. Having made a ſpeech 
to his grand council, he informed them of his want 
of money, arms, and ammunition, for undertaking 
a campaign, and therefore deplored that he was 
compelled to leave them. He once more embark- 
ed on board a ſmall French ſhip that lay in the 
harbour of Montroſs, accompanied with ſeveral 
lords, his adherents, and in five days arrived at 
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General Gordon, who was left commander in 
chief of the forces, with the aſſiſtance of the earl 
Marefchal, proceeded at their head to Aberdeen, 
were he ſecured three veſſels to fail Northward, 
which took on board ſuch perſons as intended to 
make their efcape to the continent. He then con- 
tinued his march through the Highlands, and 
quietly difmilled his forces as he went forward. 
This retreat was made with ſuch expedition, that 
the duke of Argyle, with all his activity, could 
never overtake his rear, which conſiſted of a thou- 
ſand horſe. 

In this manner ended a rebellion which no- 
thing but imbecility could project, and nothing but 
raſhnefs ſupport. But though the enemy was now 
no more, the fury of the victors did not ſeem in 
the leaſt to abate with ſucceſs. The law was now 
put in force with all its terrors; and the priſons of 
London were crouded with thoſe deluded wretches, 
whom the miniſtry ſeemed reſolved not to pardon. 
The commons, in their addreſſes to the crown, de- 
clared they would proſecute, in the molt tigorous 
manner, the authors of the late rebellion ; that- 
their reſolutions were as ſpeedy, as their meaſures 
were vindictive. 'The earls of Derwentwater, 
Nithiſdale, Carnwarth, and Wintown, the lords 
Widrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne were impeach- 
ed, and upon pleading guilty, all but lord Win- 
town, received ſentence of death. No entreaties 
could ſoften the miniſtry to ſpare theſe unhappy 
men. The houſe of lords even preſented an ad- 
_ dreſs to the throne of mercy, but without effect; 
the king only anſwered, that on this, and all other 
ocaſions, he would act as he thought moſt conſiſt- 
ent with the dignity of the crown, and the ſafety 
of his people. 

Orders were accordingly diſpatched for execut- 
ing the lords Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, and Ken- 

. muir 
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muir immediately; the reſt were reſpited to a 
farther time. Nithiſdale, however, had the good 
fortune to eſcape in woman's cloaths, which were 
brought him by his mother the night before his 
execution. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were 
broug ht to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill at the time 
appointed. Both underwent their ſentence with 
calm intrepidity, pitied by all, and ſeemingly leſs 
moved themſelves than thoſe who beheld them. 
Derwentwater was particularly regretted, as he 
was generous, hoſpitable, and humane. His for- 
tune being large, he gave bread to multitudes of 
the poor, by whom he was conſidered as a ——_ 
and a protector. 

To ſecond theſe vindictive efforts, an ac of 
parliament was made for tryingthe private priſoners - 
in London, and not in Lancaſhire, where they 

were taken in arms. This proceeding was con- 
ſidered, by ſome of the beſt lawyers, as an alte- 
ration of the ancient conſtitution of the kingdom, 
by which it was confirmed, that every priſoner 
ſhould be tried in the place arhere the offence was 
committed. In the beginning of April, com- 
miſſioners for trying the rebels met in the court of 
common pleas, when the bills were found againſt 
Mr. Forſter, Mr. Mackmtoſh, and twenty of their 
confederates. 

Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and reached the 
continent in ſafety, the reſt pleaded not guilty. 
Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, being ſuſpected of 
having connived at Forſter's eſcape, was tried for 
his life, but acquitted. Vet notwithſtanding this 
Mackintoſh and ſeveral other priſoners, broke 
from Newgate, after having maſtered the keeper 
and turnkey, and diſarmed the centinel. The 
Court proceeded to the trial of thoſe: that remained; 
four or five were hanged, dran and quartered, at 
'Tyburn. Among theſe, William Paul, :a-olergy- 
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man, attracted peculiar pity : he profeſſed himſelf 
a true and ſincere member of the church of Eng- 
land, but not of that ſchiſmatical church, whoſe 
biſhops had abandoned their king, and ſhamefully 
given up their eccleſiaſtical privileges. How ſtrong 
ſoever the taint of faction may be in any man's 
boſom, if he has any goodneſs in him, he cannot 
help feeling the ſtrongeſt pity for thoſe brave men 
who are willing, however erroneouſly, to ſacrifice 
their lives to their principles. The judges ap— 
pointed to try the rebels at Liverpool, found a con- 
ſiderable number guilty of high treaſon. Two 
and twenty were executed at Preſton and Man- 
cheſter; about a thouſand priſoners experienced 
the king's mercy, if ſuch it may be called, to be 
tranſported to North America. 

Such was the end of a rebellion, probably at firſt 
haſtened forward by the rigour of the new Whig 
- miniſtry and parliament. In running through 
the revolutions of human tranſactions, it is a me- 
lancholy conſideration that, in all contentions, we 
generally find little to applaud on cither fide, We 
here fee a weak and imprudent party, endeavouring 
not only to ſubvert the government, but the re- 
ligion of their country. We ſee a pretended mo- 
narch, bred a papiſt himſelf, and confiding in 
popiſh counſellors, proſeſſing a deſire to govern and 
protect the proteſtant religion. Moſt of his ad- 
herents, men of deſperate fortunes, indifferent 
- morals, or narrow principles, urging on a cauſe 
which nothing but repeated ſlaughter could eſta- 
bliſh. On the other hand we ſee them oppoſed by 
a party actuated by pride, avarice, and animoſity, 
- concealing a love of power under a maſk of free- 
dom; and brandiſhing the ſword of juſtice, to 
| ſtrike a vindictive blow. Clemency in the govern- 
ment at that time, would probably have extin- 
zuiſhed all that factious ſpirit which has ſince con- 
tinued 
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tinued to diſturb public tranquillity; for that muſt 
be a wretched people indeed, that are more eaſily 
driven than led into obedience to authority. 

HA 
GEORGE I. (Continued.) 


N a conſtitution ſo very complicated as that of 
England, it muſt neceffarily ſuffer alterations 
from time; for ſome of its branches may gain 
{ſtrength while others become weaker. At this 
period, the orders placed between the king and the 
people acquired more than their ſhare of power. 
The king himſelf being a foreigner, and ignorant 
of the laws and conſtitution of the country, was 
kept under the controul of his miniſters, who, by 
their private connexions, governed the parliament. 
At the ſame time, the people, awed by the fears of 
imputed Jacobitiſm, were afraid.to murmur, and 
were content to give up their freedom for ſafety. 
'The rebellion now extinguiſhed,. only ſerved to 
confirm the arrogance of thoſe in power. The 
parliament had ſhewn itſelf eager to ſecond the 
views of the miniſtry; and the pretended danger 
of the ſtate, was made a pretext for continuin 
the parliament beyond the term fixed for its diſſo- 
lution. An act, therefore, was made by their 
own authority, repealing that by which they were 
to be diſſolved every third year, and the term of 
the duration was extended to ſeven years. This 
attempt in any delegated body of people, to en- 
creaſe their own power by extending it, is&ontrary 
to the firſt principles of juſtice. If it was right to 
extend their duration to ſeven years, they might 
alſo perpetuate their authority; and thus cut off 
even the ſhadow of nomination. This bill, how 
| X'S » ever, 
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ever paſſed both houſes, and all objections to it 
were conſidered as diſaſfection. The people might 
murmur-at this encroachment, but it was too late 
for redreſs. 

Domeſtic concerns being adjuſted, the king be- 
gan to turn his thoughts to his Hanoverian domi- 
nions, and reſolved upon a voyage to the continent. 
He foreſaw a ſtorm gathering from Sweden. As 
Charles the twelfth, the extraordinary monarch of 
that country, was highly provoked againſt him for 
having entered into 4 confederacy with theRuſſians 
and Danes in his abſence, and for having purchaſed 
the towns of Bremen and Verden from the king of 
Denmark, which conſtituted a part of his domi- 
nions. George, therefore, having paſſed thro? 
Holland to Hanover, in order to fecure his Ger- 
man, dominions, entered into a new treaty with 
the Dutch and the regent of France : by which 
they agreed mutually to affiſt each other in cafe 
of an invaſion. 

Nor were his fears from Sweden without foun- 
dation. Charles maintained a clofe correfpondence 
with the diſaſfected ſvbjeCts of Great Britain; and 
a ſcheme was formed for the landing a conſiderable 
body of Swediſh forces, with the king at their 
head, in ſome part of the iſland, where it was ex- 
pected they would be joined by all the malecon- 
tents in the kingdom. Count Gyllenburg, the 
Swedilh miniſter in London, was peculiarly active 
in the conſpiracy; but being ſeized with all his pa- 
pers, by order of the king, the confederacy was 
— 4 from this time. However, a bill was paſſed 
y the commons, prohibiting all commerce with 
zweden, the trade with which country was of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the En Iiſh'merchithts. A 
ſupply of two i and fifty thoufand pounds 
Was granfed the king, to enable him to ſecure his 

domidions igainR the threatened ihtzflon. Tele 
Were 
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were the firſt fruits of England's being wedded t6 
the continent; however, the death of the Swediſh 
monarch, who ſoon after was killed by a cannon- 
ball at the ſiege of Fredericfhal in Norway, put 
an end to all difquietude from that quarter. 
But this was the age of treaties, fubſtdies, and 
political combinations. At that time the politicians 
of the age, ſuppoſed that ſuch paper chains would 
be ſufficient to fecure the permanence of dominion, 
but experience has ſuſficiently taught the contrary. 
Among other treaties conchuded with fuch hopes, 
was that called the Quadruple Alliance. It was 
agreed upon between the emperor, France, Eng- 
land, and Holland, that the emperor ſhould re- 
nounce all prerenfions to the crown of Spain, and 
exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the duke of Sa- 
voy ; that the ſucceſſion to the dutchies of Tuſca- 
ny, Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ſettled on 
the queen of Spain's eldeſt fon, in caſeuhe prefent 
poſſeſſors ſhould die without male iſſue. Howe- 
ver, this treaty was by no means agreeable to the 
king of Spain, and conſequently it became prejudi- 
cial to the Engliſh, as it interrupted the com- 
merce to that kingdom. But the inteteſt of Eng- 
land was not the object which this treaty was in- 
tended to ſecure. ä 
The diſpleaſure of the king of Spain ſoon broke 
gut into open war againſt the emperor, whom he 
conſidered as the chief contriver of this alliance; 
and a numerous body of Bpaniſh troops were ſent 
into Italy to ſupport Philip's pretenfions in tlrat 
quarter. It was in vain chat the regent of France 
attempted to diſſuade him, in vain the king of 
England offered his mediation, their interpoſition 
was rejected as partial and unjuſt. War, in the 
prefent exhauſted ſtate of the Englith finances, was 
a real evil; but a rupture with Spain was reſolved 
on in order to ſupport a very diſtant intereſt. A 
| ſtrong 
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ſtrong ſquadron of twenty-two ſhips was equipped 
with all expeditition, the command of which was 
given to Sir George Byng, and ordered to fail for 
Naples, which was then threatened by the Spa- 
niſh army. He was received with the greateſt de- 
monſtration of joy by the inhabitants of that city, 
and was informed that the Spaniards to the a- 
mount of thirty thouſand men, were then actually 
landed in Sicily. In this exigence, as no aſſiſtance 
could be given by land, he reſolved to ſail thither, 
fully determined to purſue the Spaniſh fleet on 
which they had embarked. Upon coming round 
Cape Faro, he perceived two ſmall Spaniſh veſſels, 
and purſuing them cloſely, they led him to their 
main fleet, which before noon he diſcovered in 
line of battle, amounting, in all to twenty-ſeven 
fail. However, the Spaniſh fleet, upon percciv- 
ing the force of the Engliſh, atcempted to fail 
away, though ſuperior in number. 'The Englith 
had for ſome time acquired ſuch expertneſs in 
. naval affairs, that no other nation would attempt 
to face them, but with manifeſt advantage. The 
Spaniards ſeemed diſtracted in their councils, and 
acted with extreme confuſion. They made a run- 
ning fight, and the commanders behaved with 
courage and activity, in ſpite of which they were 
all taken except three, which were preſerved by 
the conduct of one Cammoc, their vice admiral, 
a native of Ireland. Sir George Byng behaved on 
this occaſion with equa} prudence and reſolution, 
and the king wrote him a letter, with his own 
hard, approving his conduct. This victory, ne- 
ceſſarily produced the reſentment and complaints 
of the Spaniſh miniſters in all the courts of Eu- 
rope ; and haſtened the declaration of war upon 
the part of the Engliſh, which had been hitherto 
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This rupture with Spain ſerved once more to 
raiſe the declining expectations of the pretender 
and its adherents. It was hoped that, by the 
ulſiſtance of Cardinal Alberoni, the Spaniſh miniſ- 
ter, a new inſurrection might be excited in Eng- 
land. The duke of Ormond was- the perſon fixed 
upon to conduct this expedition; and he obtained 
from the Spaniſh court a fleet of ten ſhips of war 
and tranſports, with arms for twelve thouſand more. 
But fortune was ſtill as unfavourable as ever. Hau- 
ing ſet ſail and proceeded as far as Cape Finiſterre, 
he was encountered by a violent ſtorm, which dif- 
abled his fleet, and fruſtrated the expedition. 
This misfortune, together with the bad ſucceſs of 
the Spaniſh arms in Sicily, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, induced Philip to wiſh for peace; and he at 
laſt conſented to fign the quadruple alliance. 
This was at that time thought an immenſe acqui- 
ſition, but England though the procured the ratifi- 
cation, had to ſhare in the advantage of the treaty. 

Ihe king having thus given peace once more 
to Europe, returned from the continent to receive 
the addreſſes and congratulations of his parliament. 
From addreſſing they proceeded to an object of 
much greater importance; this was the ſecuring 
the dependency of the Iriſh parliament on that of 
Great Britain. One Maurice Annefley had ap- 
pealed to the houſe of peers in England, from a 
decree made by the houſe of peers in Ireland, and 
this decree was reverſed. The Britiſh peers order- 
ed the barons of the Exchequer in Ireland to put 
Mr. Alineſley in poſſe ſſion of the lands he had loſt 
by the decree of the lords in that kingdom. The 
\ barons of the exchequer obeyed this order; and 
the Iriſh houſe of peers paſſed a vote againſt them, 
as having attempted to diminiſh the juſt privileges 
of the parliament of Ireland; and at the ſame time 

ordered 
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ordered the barons to be taken under the cuſtody 
of the black-rod. On the other hand, the haute 
of lords in England reſolved that the barons of 
the exchequer in Ireland had acted with courage 
and fidelity, and addreſſed the king to ſignify his 
approbation of their conduct by ſome marks of his 
favour. To complete their intentions a bill wag 
prepared, by which the Iriſh houſe of lords was 
deprived of all right of final juriſdiction. This bill 
was oppoſed in both houſes ; but particularly in 
that of the commons. It was there aſſerted by 
Mr. Pitt that it would only encreaſe the power of 
the Engliſh peers, who already were but too for- 
midable. Mr. Hungerford demonſtrated, that the 
Iriſh lords had always exerted their power of final- 
ly deciding cauſes. Notwithſtanding all oppoſiti- 
on the bill was carried by a great majority, and 
ſoon after received the royal aſſent. The people 
of Ireland were not at that time fo well acquaint- 
ed with their rights and juſt privileges as they 
are at preſent. Their lords then were moſtly made 
up of men bred up in luxury and ignorance z nei- 
ther ſpirited enough to make oppoſition, nor 1kil- 
ful enough to conduct it. It is very extraordinary 
that this bill which was a real grievance, produced 
no commotions in the kingdom of Ireland; and 
that the coinage of halfpence by one Wood, in 
England, for the people of that country, which 
was no grievance, was attended with very great 
diſturbances. The reaſon muſt be, that the lat- 
ter oppoſition was conducted by a man of genius, 
und the former impoſition ſubmitted to by men of 
weak abilities, 

But this blow, which was felt ſeverely by the 
Triſh, was by no means ſo great as that felt by the 
Engliſh at this time, from that ſpirit of ſcheming 
'avarice, Which had irtfected all ranks of your! 

— t 
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It was but in the preceding year that one , 5 
John Law, a Scotchman, had cheated 
France, by erecting a company under the 
name of the Miſſiſippi, which promiſed that de- 
luded people great weight; but which ended tn 
involving the French nation in great diſtreſs. It 
was now that the people of England were deceived 
by a project entirely ſimilar, which is remembered 
by the name of the South-ſea ſcheme, and which 
was felt long after by thouſands. To explain this 
as concifely as poſhble, it is to be obſerved, that 
ever ſince the Revolution under king William, the 
government not having ſuſſicient ſupphes granted 
by parliament, or what was granted requiring 
time to be collefted, they were obliged to borrow 
money from ſeveral different companies of mer- 
chants; and, among the reſt, from that company 
which traded to the South-ſea. In the year 1716 
the government was indebted to this company a- 
bout nine millions and an half of money, for which 
they granted at the rate of ſix per cent. intereſt. 
As this company was not the only one to which 
the government was indebted, and paid ſuch large 
yearly intereſt, Sir Robert Walpole conceived a 
delign of leflening theſe national debts, by giving 
the ſeveral companies an alternative either of ac- 
cepting a lower intereſt, namely, five per cent. or 
of being paid the principal. The different com- 
panies choſe rather to accept of the diminiſhed 
intereſt, than to be paid the principal. The Gouth- 
ſea company in particular having made up their 
debt to the government, ten millions; inſtead of 
hx hundred thouſand pounds which they uſually re- 
ceived as intereſt, were ſatisfied with five hundred 
thouſand. In the fame manner the governors and 
company of the bank, and other companies, were 
contented to receive a diminiſhed annual intereſt 
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for their reſpective loans, all which Ou leſſen- 
ed the debts of the nation. 

It was in this ſituation of things that one Blount, 
who had been bred a ſcrivener, and was poſſeſſed 
of all the cunning and plauſibility requiſite for ſuch 
an undertaking, propoſed to the miniſtry, in the 
name of the South-ſea company, to buy up all 
the debts of the different companies, and thus to 
become the ſole creditor of the ſtate. The terms 
he offered to government were extremely advan- 
tageous. The South-ſea company was to redeem 
the debts of the nation out of the hands of the 


- private proprietors, who were creditors to the go- 


vernment, upon whatever terms they could agree 
on; and for the intereſt of this money, which 
they had thus redeemed, and taken into their own 
hands, they would be contented to be allowed by 
government, for ſix years, five per cent. then the 
intereſt ſhould be redueed to four per cent. and 
ſhould at any time be redeemable by parliament. 
Thus far all was fair, and all was reaſonable. For 
theſe purpoſes a bill paſſed both houſes ; but now 
came the part of the ſcheme big with fraud and 
ruin. As the directors of the South-ſea company 
could not of themſelves be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs mo- 
ney ſufficient to buy up the debts of the nation, 
they were empowered to raiſe it by opening a 
fubſcription to a ſcheme for trading in the South- 
ſeas, from which commerce immenſe advantages 
were promiſed, and {till greater expected by the. 
rapacious credulity, of the people. All people, 
therefore, who were creditors to government, 
were invited to come in, and exchange their ſecu- 
rities, namely, the government for the South-ſca 
company. Many were the advantages they were 
taught to expect from having their money traded 
with in a commerce to and from the ſouthern parts 


of America, where it was reported that the Eng- 
liſh 
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liſn were to have a new ſettlement granted them 
by the king of Spain. 

The directors books were no ſooner opened for 
the firſt ſubſcription, but crowds came to make 
the exchange of government ſtock for South-ſea 
itock. The deluſion was artfully continued and 
ſpread. Subſcriptions i in a few days fold for dou- 
ble the price they had been bought at. The ſcheme 
ſucceeded beyond even the projectors hopes, and' 
the whole nation was infected with a ſpirit of ava- 
ricious enterprize. The infatuation prevailed ; 
the ſtock enereaſed to a ſurprizing degree, and to 
near ten times the value of what it was firſt ſub- 
ſcribed for. 

After a few months, however, the people waked 
from their dream of riches, and found that all the 
advantages they expected were merely i imaginary, 
while thouſands of families were involved in one 
common ruin. Many of the directors, by whoſe 
arts the people were taught to expect ſuch great 
benefits from a traffic to the South-ſeas, had 
amaſſed conſiderable fortunes by the credulity of 
the public. It was one conſolation to the people 
to find the parliament ſharing the general indig- 
nation, and reſolving to ſtrip thoſe plunderers of 
their unjuſt poſſeſſions. Orders were firſt given 
to remove all the directors of the South-ſea com- 
pany from their ſeats in parliament, and the pla- 
ces they poſſeſſed under government. 

The principal delinquents were puniſhed by a 
forſciture of all ſuch poſſeſſions and eſtates as they 
had acquired during the continuance of this popu- 
lar frenzy. The next care was to redreſs the fuf- 
ſerers. Several uſeful and juſt reſolutions were 
taken by parliament, and a bill was ſpeedily pre- 
pared for repairing the late ſufferings, as far as 
the inſpection of the legiſlature could extend. Of 
the profits ariſing from the Southelea ſcheme, the 
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ſum of ſeven millions was given back to the origi- 
nal proprietors ; ſeveral additions were alſo made 
to their dividends, out of what was poſſeſſed by 
the company in their own right, and the remain- 
ing capital ſtock was alſo divided among the old 
proprietors at the rate of thirty-three pounds per 
cent. 

In the mean time petitions from all parts of the 
kingdom were prefented to the houſe demanding 
juſtice, and the whole nation ſeemed exaſperated 
to the higheſt degree. Public credit ſuſtained a 
terrible ſhock. Some principal members of the 
miniftry were deeply concerned in theſe fraudulent 
tranſactions. The bank was drawn upon faſter 
than it could ſupply, and nothing was heard but 
the ravings of diſappointment and deſpair, 

The diſcontents occaſioned by theſe public ca- 
lamities once more gave the diſaffected party hopes 
of ſucceeding. But in all their counſels they were 
weak, divided, and wavering. The duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France, is ſaid to be the firſt who 
gave the king information of a recent conſpiracy 
carried on by many perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 
Joined by ſeveral malecontents of inferior quality. 
In conſequence of this a camp was immediately 
formed in Hyde-park, and all military officers were 
ordered to repair to their reſpeCtive ſtations. Lieu- 
tenant-general Macartney was diſpatched to Ire- 
land to bring over troops from that kingdom, and 
the ſtates of Holland were called upon to be rea- 
dy with their guaranty. The people thus excited 
by new terrors, every day expected an invaſion, 
and looked where the vengeance of government 
was likely to fall. 

The firſt perſon who was ſeized upon was Fran- 
cis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, a prelate long 
obnoxious to the preſent government, and poſſeſ- 
fed of abilities to render him formidable to any mi- 
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niſtry he oppoſed. His papers were ſeized, and 
he himſelf confined to the Tower. Soon after the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Orrery, the lords 
North and Grey, and ſome others of inferior rank, 
were arreſted and impriſoned. Of all theſe, how- 
ever, only the biſhop, and one Mr. Layer, a bar- 
rilter, felt the ſeverity of government, the proofs 
againſt the reſt amounting to no convictive evi- 
dence. | 
A bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 
impeaching biſhop Atterbury, although he plead- 
ed privilege as a peer. Though this met with 
ſome oppoſition in that houſe, yet it was reſolved 
by a great majority in the houſe of commons that 
he ſhould be deprived of his dignity and benefice, 
and ſhould be banithed the kingdom for ever. The 
biſhop made no defence in the lower houſe, referv- 
ing all his force, which he intended to exert in the 
houſe of lords. | 
In that houſe his cauſe had many friends; and 
his own eloquence, politenefs, and ingenuity, pro- 
cured him many more. His cauſe coming before 
that aſſembly, a long and warm debate enſued, in 
which the conteſt was more equally managed than 
the miniſtry expected. As there was little or no 
proof againſt him but what aroſe from intercepted 
letters, which were written in cyphers, the earl 
of Pawlet inſiſted that fuch could not be conſtrued 
into treaſon or offence, The duke of Wharton 
having ſummed up the depoſitions, and ſhewn the 
inſuſhciency of them, concluded with ſaying, that 
let the conſequences be what they would, he 
hoped the luſtre of that houſe would never be 
tarniſhed by condemning a man without evidence. 
Lord Bathurſt alſo ſpoke in the biſhop's fayour, 
obſerving, that if ſuch extraordinary proceedings 
were countenanced, he ſaw nothing remaining for 
him and others, but to retire to their country 
houſes, 
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houſes, and there, if poſlible, quietly to enjoy their 
eſtates within their own families, ſince the moſt 
trifling correſpondence, or any intercepted letter, 
might be made criminal. 'Then turning to the 
bench of biſhops, he ſaid he could hardly account 
for the inveterate hatred and malice which ſome 
perſons bore to the ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, 
unleſs it was, that, infatuated like the wild Ame- 
ricans, they fondly hoped to inherit not only the 
ſpoils, but even the abilities, of the man they ſhould 
deſtroy. Notwithſtanding all that was ſaid in the 
biſhop's favour, the bill paſſed againſt him; the 
other party ſaying very little, conſcious of a ma- 
Jority in their favour. Among the members of 
the houſe of commons who exerted themſelves in 
the biſhop's favour, was the celebrated doctor 
Freind, who was himſelf ſoon after taken into cuſ- 
tody on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices; but he 
was admitted to bail, his friend doctor Mead be- 
coming his ſecurity. The bithop's ſentence being 
confirmed, he in two days aſter embarked for the 
continent, attended by his daughter. On the ſame 
day that he landed at Calais, the famous lord Bo- 
lingbroke arrived there on his return to England, 
having, for ſome ſecret reaſons, obtained his ma- 
jeſty's pardon, Atterbury being informed of this 
circumſtance, could not help obſerving, with a 
ſmile, that they were exchanged. The biſhop 
continued in exile and poverty till he died, though 
it may not be improper to obſerve, that doctor Sa- 
cheverel dying ſome time before him, left him by 
will five hundred pounds. 

The fate of Mr. Chriſtopher Layer was more 
ſevere. Being brought to his trial at the King's 
Bench, he was convicted of having enliſted men 
for the pretender's ſervice, of having endeavoured 
to ſtir up a rebellion, and he received ſentence of 
death. The circumſtance of this conſpuracy are 

not 
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not clearly known. It is ſaid, that the intention 
of the conſpirators was, by introducing a number 
of foreign officers and ſoldiers into England unob- 
jerved, to prepare a junction with the duke of Or- 
mond, who was to have landed in the river with 
a great quantity of arms provided for that pur- 
poſe. However this be, Mr. Layer was reprieved 
trom time to time, and many methods tried to 
make him diſcover his accomplices; but he conti- 
nued ſtedfaſt in his truſt, ſo that he ſuffered death 
at Tyburn, and his head was fixed on Temple- 
bar. 

This trial was followed by another of a diffe- 
rent nature, in which the intereſts and ſecurity of 
the nation were more deeply concerned. It had 
been uſual for the lords chancellors, upon being 
appointed to their high office, to nominate the 
maſters in chancery ; a place of ſome value, and 
conſequently then purchaſed as commiſſions in the 
army. Some men of improper characters having 
been appointed to this office, and having embez- 
zled the money of orphans and ſuitors lodged in 
their hands, a complaint was made to government, 
and this drew down the reſentment of the miniſtr 
on the lord chancellor himſelf. He found it 28801 
ſary to reſign the ſeals in the beginning; but ſoon 
after the king ordered the whole affair to be laid 
before the houſe of commons. | 

The commons taking the affair into conſidera- 
tion, and finding many abuſes had crept into that 
court, which either impeded juſtice, or rendered 
it venal, they reſolved to impeach Thomas, earl 
of Macclesfield, at the bar of the houſe of lords, 
for high crimes and miſdemeanors. 

This was one of the moſt laborious and beſt 
conteſted trials in the annals of England. A bill 
was ene brought in to indemnify the maſters 


in chancery from the penalties of the law, upon 
| diſco- 
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diſcovering what conſiderations they had paid for 
their admiſſion to their reſpective offices. The 
trial Jaſted twenty days. 'The earl proved that 
ſuch ſums had been uſually received by former 
lords chancellors, and reaſon told that ſuch receipts 
were contrary to ſtrict juſtice. Equity, therefore, 
prevailed above precedent ; the earl was convicted 
of fraudulent practices, and condemned to a fine of 
thirty thouſand pounds, with impriſonment, until 
that ſum ſhould be paid, which was accordingly 
diſcharged in about ſix weeks after. 0 

In this manner, the corruption, venality, and 
avarice of the times, had encreafed with the riches 
and luxury of the nation. Commerce introdu- 
ced fraud, and wealth introduced prodigality. Re- 
ligion, which might in ſome meaſure put a ſtop to 
theſe evils, was rather diſcouraged than promoted 
by the legiſlature. The houſes of convocation, 
which had hitherto met purpoſcly to inſpect the 
morals of the people, and to maintain decency and 
dignity in the church, were now entirely diſcon- 
tinued. Their diſputes among each other were 
aſſigned as the cauſe ; but a miniſtry, ſtudious of 
the morals of the people, would have permitted 
them to diſpute, and kept up their zeal by their 
activity. But internal regulations were not what 
the miniſtry at that time attended to. The chief 
object of dr attention was to gratify the ſove- 
reign with a continual round of foreign treaties and 
alliances. It was natural for a king born and bred - 
in Germany, where all ſovereignty is poſſeſſed up- 
on ſuch precarious tenures, to introduce the ſame 
ſpirit into the Britiſh conſtitution, however inde- 
pendent it might be as to the reſt of Europe. This 
reign, therefore, was begun by treaties, and the 
latter part of it was burdened with them. The 
4 chief object of all was to ſecure to the king his 
| dominions in Germany, and exclude the pretender 
| 
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from thoſe of Britain. To effect both purpoſes, 
England paid conſiderable ſubſidies to many differ- 
ent ſtates in Europe for the promiſe of their pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance z but it moſt commonly hap- 
pened that the connexion was changed, or a va- 
riance-enſued before ever the ſtipulations on either 
ſide were capable of being executed. In this reign 
there were concluded no leſs than nine treaties. 
The barrier convention treaty, a defenfive alliance 
with the emperor, the triple alliance, the conven- 
tion treaty, the quadruple alliance, the congreſs 
at Cambray, the treaty of Hanover, the treaty of 
Vienna, and the convention with Sweden and 
Heſſe-Caftle. All theſe various and expenſive ne- 
gociations were mere political play-things; they 
amuſed for a while, and are ſince neglected, the 
preſent intereſts and paſſions making new and more 
nacural connexions. | 
It muſt be owned that the parliament made 
ſome new efforts to check the progreſs of vice 
and immorality, which now began to be diffuſed 
through every rank of life. But they were ſup- 
ported neither by the co-operation of the miniſt 
nor the voice of the people. The treaties but j 
concluded with Spain were already broken ; for 
the ſpirit of commerce was fo eager, that no re- 
ſtrictions could bind it. Admiral Hoſier was ſefit 
to South America to intercept the Spaniſh galleons; 
but the Spaniards being apprized of his deſign, re- 
landed their treaſure, The greateſt part of the 
Engliſh fleet ſent on that expedition was rendered 
entirely unfit for ſervice. 'The ſeamen were eut 
off in great numbers by the malignity of the cli- 
mate, and the length of the voyage, while the 
admiral himſelf is ſaid to have died of a broken 
heart. In order to retaliate theſe hoſtilities, the 
Spaniards undertook the of Gibraltar, but 
with as little ſucceſs.on their In this diſpute, 
Vol. IV. H France 
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France offered her mediation, and ſuch a recon. 
ciliation as treaties could procure. was the. conſe. 
quence z a temporary reconciliation enſued, both 
ſides only watching the occaſion to renew hoſtili- 

ties with advantage. 1; ham 
It was now two years ſince the king had viſited 
A. D. his electoral dominions of Hanover. He, 
192», therefore, ſoon after the breaking up of 
1727. the parliament, prepared for a journey 
thither. Having appointed a regency in his ab- 
ſence he embarked for Holland, and Jay, upon his 
landing at a little town called Yoet. Next day 
he proceeded on his journey, and in two days more, 
between ten and eleven at night, arrived at. Del- 
den, to all appearance in perfect health. He ſup- 
ped there very heartily, and continucd his pro- 
greſs early the next morning, but between eight 
and nine ordered his coach to ſtop. It being per- 
ecived that one of his hands lay motionleſs, Mon- 
fieur Fabrice, who had formerly been ſervant to 
the king of Sweden, and who now attended king 
George, attempted to quicken the circulation, 
by chafing it between his own, As this had no 
ehecb the ſurgeon who. followed on horſeback, 
was called, and he alſo rubbed it with ſpirits. Soon 
after the king's tongue began to ſwell, and he had 
juſt ſtrength enough to bid them haſten to Oſna- 
burgh. Then falling inſenſible into Fabrice's 
arms, he never recovered, but expired about ele- 
ven o'clock the next morning, in the fixty-cighth 

year of his age, and thirteenth of his reign. | 

Whatever was good or great in the reign of this 
monarch ought to be afcribed chiefly to himſelf; 
wherever. he deviated he might have been miſled 
by a miniftry, always partial, ſometimes. corrupt. 
He was in every inſtance attended with good for- 
tune, which was partly owing to acci and 
more to prudent aſſiduity. His ſucceſſes in life = 
. 1 , e 
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the ſtrongeſt inſtance how much may be atchieved 
by moderate abilities, exerted with application and 
uniformity. 

He was married to the princeſs Sophia, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of the duke of Zell, by whom he 
had George II. who ſucceeded him, and the queen 
of Pruſſia, mother to Frederic, the preſent king. 
The king's body was conveyed to Hanover, and 
interred among his anceſtors. 


c H A P. XIV. 
G E OR G E I. 


N treating of tranſactions ſo recent as thoſe 
of the preſent reign, it is very difficult to ſteer 
between the partialities of mankind. To praiſe 
ſome, will be conſidered as a tacit reproach upon 
others; to ceaſe entirely from cenſure, will be 
conſtrued into paltry adulation. We ſtand too near 
the ſubject to be at liberty to declare all; and the 
hiſtorian's own prejudices are not leſs againſt him 
than thoſe prejudices which he would remove in 
others. In ſuch a caſe, therefore, the wiſeſt, 
though not the moſt ſatisfactory method, will be 
to give a flight picture of a very buſy reign ; ra- 
ther that part of it which poſterity would wiſh to 
know, than that part which might ſerve to ſatisfy 
the curioſity of contending factions. 

Upon the death of George the firſt, his ſon, 
George the ſecond, came to the crown; a man of 
inferior abilities to the late king, and ſtrongly bi- 
aſſed with a partiality to his dominions on the 
continent. Upon coming to the throne, the buſi- 
neſs of government was chiefly carried on by lord 
Townſhend, a man of — knowledge, and 
great {kill in the intereſts of the different ſtates of 
H 2 Europe, 
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Europe, the duke of Newcaſtle, a nobleman of 
large connexion among the great, but rather of 
inferior abilities, and the earl of Cheſterfield, a 
man of wit; inſinuation, and addreſs, though ra- 
ther averſe to the drudgery of buſineſs. But the 
chief perſon, and he who ly after ingroſſed the 
greateſt ſhare of power, was Sir Robert Walpole, 
whom we have already ſeen ſo actively employed 
in ſupporting the houſe of Hanover. 

'This gentleman had riſen from low beginnings, 
through two ſucceſſive reigns into great conſidera- 
tion. He was conſidered as a martyr to his cauſe, 
in the reign of queen Anne; and when the Tory 
party could no longer oppreſs him, he till preſerv- 
ed that hatred againſt them with which he ſet out. 
Being raiſed in the beginning of this reign to the 
head of the treaſury, he probably ſet off by en- 
deavouring to ſerve his country ; but ſoon meet- 
ing with Rog oppoſition, his ſucceeding endea- 
vours were rather employed in kceping his ſituati- 
on than in adorning it. To defend the declining 

rerogative of the crown, - might perhaps have 
— the firſt object of his attention; but ſoon after 
thoſe very meaſures by which he pretended to 
ſecure it, proved the moſt effectual means to leſſen 
it. By corrupting the houſe of commons, he en- 
creaſed their riches and their power; and they 
were not averſe to voting away thoſe millions 
which he permitted them ſo liberally to ſhare. As 
ſuch a tendency in him naturally produced oppoſi- 
tion, he was poſſeſſed of a moſt phlegmatic inſen- 
ſibility to reproach, and a calm diſpaſſionate man- 
ner of reaſoning upon ſuch topics as he deſired 
ſheuld be believed. His diſcourſe was fluent, but 
without dignity ; and his manner convincing from 
its apparent want of art. f 

The houſe, which was hitherto diſtinguiſhed in- 
to Hanoverians and Jacobites, now altered their 
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names with their principles, and the parties on ei- 
ther ſide went by the names of the Court and the 
Country. Both ſides had been equally active in 
bringing in the Hanover family, and confequent] 
neither was much afraid of the reproach of diſaf- 
ſection. The court party, who were hſted under 
the banners. of the miniſtry, were for favouring 
all their ſchemes, and for applauding all the mea- 
ſures of the crown. They were taught to regard 
foreign alliances, and continental connexions, as 
conducive to internal ſecurity; they conſidered 
England as unable or unfit to be truſted in defend- 
ing herſelf, and paid the troops of other countries 
for their promiſes of future aſſiſtance. Of theſe 
Sir Robert was the leader; and ſuch as he could 
not convince by his eloquence, he undertook to 
buy over by places and penſions. 'The other fide, 
who went by the name of the Country party, were 
entirely averſe to continental connexions. 
complained that immenſe ſums were hviſhed on 
ſubſidies which could never be uſeful; and that 
alliances were bought with m from nations 
that ſhould rather contribute to England for her 
protection. Theſe looked upon the — jour- 
nies of the king to Hanover with a jealous eye, and 
ſometimes hinted at a partiality ſhewn in the royal 
breaſt in its favour. Theſe were joined by the 
high-flying Tories, who now began to perceive 
their own cauſedeſperate; and as they were 

with men who did not fear the reproach of Jaco- 
bitiſm, they gave and acquired greater confidence, 
As the court party generally alarmed the houſe of 
commons with * 3 and + yon 
conſpiracies; ſo they, on the country 
8 5 the encroachments of the 
crown. The complaints of neither were founded 
ur ſact, the kingdom was in no danger of invaſions 
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from abroad, or from plots at home ; nor was the 
crown, on the other hand, gaining any acce ſſion 
of power, but rather every day loſing ſomewhat 
of its authority by inſenſible diminution. The 
king, -chiefly attentive to his foreign dominions, 
regarded but little his prerogative at home; and 
he could admit of many limitations in England, to 
be poſſeſſed of plenary power in dominions which 
he probably loved more. 
here — to be two objects of controverſy 

which, during this whole reign, roſe up in debate 
at every ſeſſion, and tried the ſtrength of the op- 
ponents; theſe were the national debt, and the 
number of forces to be kept in pay. The govern- 
ment at the acceſſion: of the preſent king, owed 
more than thirty millions of money ; and though 
there was a long continuance of profound peace, 
yet this ſum was continually found encreafing. It 
was much wondered at by the country party, how 
this could happen, and it was as conſtantly the bu - 
fineſs of the court to give plauſible reafons for the 
encreaſe ; and to furniſh a new ſubject of wonder 
to be debated upon the ſeſſion enſuing. Thus de- 
mands for new ſupplies were made every ſeſſion of 
parliament, either for the purpoſes of ſecuring 
friends upon the continent, of guarding the king- 
dom from internal conſpiracies, or of „ 
the miniſtry to act vigorouſly in conjunction wit 
the powers in alliance abroad. It was vainly al- 
leged, that theſe expences were incurred without 

reſcience or neceſſity, and that the enereaſe of 
the national debt, by multiplying and encrealing 
taxes would at laſt become an intolerable burden. 
Theſe arguments were offered, canvaſſed, and 
rejected; the court party was conſtantly victori- 
ous, and every demand granted with chearfulneſs 
and proſuſion. 
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The Spaniards were the firſt nation who ſhew- 
ed the futility of treaties to bind, when any ad- 
vantage was to be procured by infraction. The 
extreme avidity of our merchants, and the natu- 
ral jealouſy and eruelty of that nation, produced 
every day encroachments on our ſide, and as arbi- 
trary ſeizures on theirs. The people of our Weſt- 
India-iſlands, had long carried on an illicit trade 
with the ſubjects of Spain upon the continent, 
but whenever detected were rigorouſly puniſhed, 
and their cargoes confiſcated to the crown. In 
this temerity of adventure on the one hand, and 
vigilance of purſuit and puniſhment on the other, 
it muſt often have happened that the innocent muſt 
ſuffer with the guilty, and many complaints were 
made, perhaps founded in juſtice, that the Engliſh 
merchants were plundered by the Spaniſh king's 
veſſels upon the ſouthern coaſts of America, as if 
they had been pirates. 3 

The Engliſh miniſtry; unwilling to credit every 
report, which was inflamed by reſentment, or 
urged by avatice, expected to remedy the evils 
complained of by their favourite ſyſtem of treaty, 
and iti the mean time promiſed the nation redteſs. 
At length, however, the cothplaitits became more 
general, and the merchants remonſttated, by pe- 
tition, to the houſe of commons, who entered in- 
to a deliberation on the ſubject. They examined 
the evldence of ſeveral who had been unjuſtly 
ſeized; and treated with great cruelty. One man, 
the maſter of a trading veſſel,” had been uſed by 
the Spaniards'in the moſt ſhocking manner; He 
gave in his evidence ith great preeifion, iflformi- 
ed the houſe of the manner they had pluutlered 
and ſtript him, of their cutting off his ears; and 
their” preparing to put Him to death. „ then 
looked up, cried he, to my God for pardoh, 


and to my country for revenge.“ | | 
H 4 Theſe 
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Theſe accounts raiſed a flame among the peo- 
ple, which it was neither the miniſter's intereſt, 
nor perhaps that of the nation to indulge z new 
negociations were ſet on foot, and new mediators 
offered their interpoſition. A treaty was ſigned 
at Vienna, between the emperor, the king of 
Great Britain, and the king of Spain, which ſct- 
tled the peace of Europe upon its former footing, 
and put off the threatened war for a time. By this 
treaty the king of England conceived hopes, that 
all war would be at an end. Don Carlos, upon 
the death of the duke of Parma, was, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of an Engliſh fleet, put in peaceable poſſeſ- 
ſion of Parma and Placentia, while ſix thouſand 
Spaniards were quietly admitted, and quartered in 
the duchy of Tuſcany, to ſecure for him the re- 
rerſion of that dukedom. 

An interval of peace ſucceeded, in which ſcarce 
any events happened that deſerve the remembrance 
of an hiſtorian. Such intervals, however, are the 
ſeaſons of happineſs, for hiſtary is generally little 
more than the regiſter of human contention and 
calamity. | | 
During this interval of profound peace, nothing 
remarkable happened; and ſcarce any conteſt en- 
ſued, except in the Britiſh parliament, where the 
diſputes between the court and country party 
were carried on with unceafing animoſity. Both 
ſides, from moderate beginnings, at laſt fairly 
liſted themſelves in the cauſe, not of truth, but of 
party. Meaſures propoſed by the miniſtry, though 
tending to the benefit of the nation, were oppoſed 
by their antagoniſts, who, an their fide, alſo were 
abridged the power of mſg any act, how bene- 
ficial ſoever it might have been. A calm diſinte- 
reſted reader, is now ſurprized at the heat with 
which many ſubjects at that time, of little im- 
portance in themſelves, were diſcuſſed. yy — 
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ſmiles at thoſe denunciations of ſlavery and of ruin, 
which were entailed upon poſterity, and which 
poſterity did not feel. The truth is, the liberty of 
a nation is rather ſupported by the oppoſition, than 
by the ſpeeches of the oppoſition ; the combatants 
may be conſidered as ever ſtanding upon guard, 
though they are for ever giving a falſe alarm. 

In times of profound tranquillity, the ſlighteſt 
occurrence comes in to fill up the chaſm in hiſtory. 
A ſociety of men in this intereſted age of 7 
ſeeming benevolence, had united theme * *” 
ſelves into a eompany, by the name of * 
the Charitable Corporation; and their profeſſed 
intention, was to lend money at legal intereſt to 
the poor, upon ſmall pledges, and to perſons of 
higher rank upon proper fecurity. Their capital 
was at firſt limited to thirty thouſand pounds, but 
they afterwards increaſed it to fix hundred thou- 
ſand. The money was ſupplied by fubſcription, 
and the care of conducting the capital was intruſted 
to a proper number of directors. This company 
having continued for more than twenty years, the 
caſhier, George Robinſon, member for Marlow, 
and the ware-houſe keeper, John 'Fhompſon,. dif- 
appeared in one day. Five hundred thouſand 
pounds of capital was found to be ſunk and embez- 
zled, by means which the proprietors could not 
diſcover. 'They, therefore, in a petition, 
ſented to the houſe the manner in which they had 
been defrauded, and the diſtreſs to which many of 
the petitioners were reduced. A ſecret committee 
being appointed to examine into this grievance, a 
moſt iniquitous ſcene of fraud was ſoon diſcover- 
ed, which had been carried on by 'Thompſon and 
Robinfon, in concert with ſome of the directors, 
for embezzling the capital and cheating the pro- 
prietors. Many perſons of rank and quality 
were concerned in this infamous conſpiracy z and 
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even ſome of the firſt characters in the nation did 
not eſcape cenſure. A ſpirit of avarice and rapa- 
city had infected every rank of life about this 
time; no leſs than ſix members of parliament were 
expelled for the moſt ſordid acts of knavery. Sir 
Robert Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, and George 
Robinſon, for their frauds in the management of 
the charitable corporation ſcheme 3 Dennis Bond, 
and ſerjeant Burch, for a fraudulent ſale of the 
late unfortunate earl of Derwentwater's large 
eſtate; and laſtly, John Ward, of Hackney, for 
forgery. Luxury had given birth to prodigality, 
and that was the parent of the meaneſt arts of pe- 
culation. It was aſſerted in the houſe of lords, at 
that time, that not one ſhilling of the forfeited 
eſtates was ever applied to the ſervice of the pub- 
lic, but became the reward of fraudulence and 
venality. 

From this picture of avarice and luxury among 
the great, it is not wonderful to find inſtances of 
deplorable wretchedneſs among the poor. One 
Richard Smith, a book-binder, and his wife, had 
long lived together, and ſtruggled with thoſe wants, 
which, notwithſtanding the profuſion of the rich, 
pinched the lower orders of mankind. Their mu- 
tual affec tion was the only comfort they had in their 


% 


_ diſtrefſes, which diſtreſſes were encreaſed by hav- 


ing a child, which they knew not how to maintain. 
At length, they took the deſperate reſolution of 
dying together ; but previouſly their child's throat 
was cut, and the huſband and wife were found 
hanging in their little bed-chamber. There was 
a letter upon the table, containing the reaſons. 
which induced them to this act of deſperation 3 
they declared they could no longer ſupport a life of 
ſuch complicated wretchedneſs; they recommend- 
ed their dog and cat to compaſſion 3 but thought 
it tenderneſs to take their only child with —=—_ 

m. 
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from a world, where they themſelves had found ſo 
little compaffion. Suicide is often imputed to 
frenzy. We hive heard an inftance of ſelf- murder 
concęrted with compoſure, and borrowing the aids 
of reaſon for its vindication. 7 

A ſcheme ſet on foot by Sir Robert , P. 
Walpole ſoon after engroſſed the at- 1 na 
tention of the public, which was to fix 73% 
a general exciſe. The miniſter introduced it into 
the houſe, by going into a detail of the frauds 
practiſed by the factors in London, who were em- 
ployed by the American planters in ſelling their 
tobacco. To prevent theſe frauds, he propoſed 
that inſtead of having the cuſtoms levied in the 
uſual manner upon tobacco, all hereafter to be im- 
2 ſhould b N in ware-houſes appointed 

or that purpoſe by the officers of the crown, and 
ſhould from thence be fold upon paying the duty 
of fourpence a pound, when the proprietor found 
a purchaſer. This propoſal raiſed a violent fer- 
ment not Teſs 'withiti doors than without. It was 
aſſerted, that it would expoſe the factors to ſuch 
hardſhips that they would be unable to continue 
their trade, and that fuch a ſcheme would not even 
prevent the frauds complained of, It was added, 
that a number of additional exciſemen and ware-- 
houſe keepers would thus de employed, which would 
at once render the miniſtry fo 


miniſtry formidable, and the 
people dependent. Such were the arguments made 
uſe of to ſtir up the citizens to oppoſe this law); 
arguments rather fpecious than ſolid, ſince, with 
all its advantages, the tax upon tobacco would 
thus be more ſafely and expeditiouſly collected, 
and the avenues to numberleſs frauds would be 
ſhut up. The pebple, however, were raiſed into 
ſach a ferment, that the parliament houſe was 
furroutided with multitudes, who intimidated the 
miniſtry and compelled them to drop the defign. 
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The miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejoicings in London and Weſtminſter, and 
the miniſter was burnt iu effigy by the populace. of 
London. 5 

The members of the oppoſition acquired ſuch 
ſtrength and popularity by defeating the miniſtry 
in this ſcheme, that they reſolved to try their 
forces in an offenſive meaſure, and made a mo- 
tion for repealing the ſeptennial bill, and bring- 
ing back triennial parliaments, as ſettled at the 


Revolution. In the courſe of this debate the coun- 


try party reflected with great ſeverity on the mea- 
ſures of the late reign, and the conduct of the pre- 
fent miniſter. It was alleged,, that the Septennial 
bill was an encroachment on the rights of the peo- 
ple, and that there was no method to overturn a 
wicked miniſter, but by frequent changes of par- 
liament. © Let us ſuppoſe a man, ſaid Sir Wil- 


* liam Wyndham, of no great family, and of but 


« mean fortune, without any ſenſe of honour, 
c raifed to be chief miniſter of ſtate. Suppoſe this 
* man raifed to great wealth, by the plunder of the 
« nation, with a parliament chiefly compoſed of 
* members, whoſe ſeats are purchaſed, and whoſe 
« votes are venal. Let us ſuppoſe all attempts in 
& fuch a parliament to enquire into his conduct, 
& or relieve the nation, fruitleſs. Suppoſe him 


c ſcreened by a corrupt majority of his creatures, 


« whom he retains in daily pay. Let us ſuppoſe 
« him domineering with inſolence oyer all men of 
tc ancient families, over all men of ſenſe, figure, 
« or fortune, in the nation; as he has no virtue 
ec of his own, ridiculing it in others, and endea- 
« youring to puniſh or corrupt it in all. With ſuch 
« a miniſter and ſuch a parliament, let us ſup- 
cc poſe, a caſe which I hope will never happen, a 
« prince upon the throne uninformed, ignorant, 
and unacquainted with the jnclinations and true 

TINT 8 « intereſts 
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« intereſts of his people; weak, capricious, tranf- 
« ported with unbounded ambition, and poſſefſed 
« with inſatiable avarice. I hope ſuch a caſe will 
« never occur; but as it poſhbly may, could any 
« greater curſe happen to a nation than ſuch a 
« prince adviſed by ſuch a miniſter, and that mi- 
« niſter ſupported by ſuch a parliament ? The na- 
« ture of mankind cannot be altered by human 
« laws ; the exiſtence of ſuch a prince, or ſuch a 
« miniſter, we cannot prevent by act of parlia- 
« ment; but the exiſtence of ſuch a parliament 
« may ſurely be prevented, and abridging its con- 
« tinuance is at leaſt a certain remedy.” Not- 
withſtanding the warmth of the oppoſition, the 
miniſtry, exerting all their ſtrength, were victori- 
ous, and the motion was ſuppreſſed by the majort- 
ty. However, as the country party ſeemed to 
grow more powerful on this occaſion than formerly, 
it was thought fit to diſſolve the parliament, A.D 
and another was convoked by the ſame * * 
proclamation. : 734 F 
The leaders of both parties in the new parlia- 
ment were preciſely the ſame as in the preceding, 
and the ſame meaſures were purſued and oppoſed 
with fimilar animoſity. A bill was brought in for 
fixing the prince of Wales's houſho!d at one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year. This took riſe a- 
mong the country party, and being oppoſed, was 
thrown out by the courtiers. A ſcheme was pro- 
poſed by Sir 4 Barnard for diminithing the in- 
tereſt on the national debt, and rejected in the fame 
manner. But it was otherwiſe with a bill intro- 
duced by the miniſtry for ſubjecting the play- 
houſe to a licenſer. 

The preſs had for ſume time taken the popular 
ſide of every queſtion; and the play-houſe finding 
moſt money was to be got by chiming in with the 
national humour, thought that expoſing the miniſ- 
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try would procure ſpectators. At a little theatre 
in the Hay-market, the miniſtry were every night 
ridiculed, and their dreſs and manner exactly imi- 
tated, T bei ingenious Mr. Henry Fielding finding 
that the public had no taſte for new pieces of real 
humour, was willing to gratify their appetite for 
ſcandal, and bronght on a theatrical thing, which. 
he called Paſquin ; the public applauded its ſeve- 
rity, and the repreſentation was crowded for ſeve- 
ral nights running, and Fielding: began to congra- 
tulate himſelf upon his dexterity, in CEE 
witfrom the ſtage, and ſubſtituting politics, whic 


the people liked better. The abuſe, however, 


threatened to become dangerous, and the miniſtry, 
ſenſible of their ſtrength, were reſolved, as they 
expreſſed it, to ſuppreſs the heentiouſneſs of the 
ſtage. Some of the pieces exhibited-at that time 
were not only ſevere, but immoral alſo. On this 
round the miniſtry made their attack. Sir Robert 
Walpole brought in a bill to limit thenumber ot 
play-houſes, to ſubject all dramatic writings to the 
inſpection of the lord chamberlam, and to ſup- 
preſs ſuch as he thought would have a tendency to 
corrupt mens morals, or obſtru&t government. 
The bill was oppoſed by lord Cheſterfield with 
great eloquence ;z but carried by a majority deter- 
mined to vote with the miniſter. This bill, while 
it confined genius on the one hand, turned it to 
proper objects of purſuit on the other, and the 
{tage is at preſent free from the ſcandalous licenſe 
which infects the preſs; but perhaps rendered 
more dull from the abridgment of unlimited abuſe. 
New ſubjects of controverſy offered every day; 
and the members on each ſide were ready enough 
to ſeize them. A convention agreed upon by the 
miniſtry, at the Prado, with Spain, became an ob- 
ject of warm altercation. By this the court of 


mh agreed to pay the ſum of ninety-ſive _ 
an 
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ſand pounds to the Engliſh, as a ſatisfaction for all 
demands upon the crown, and the ſubjects of that 
kingdom, and to diſcharge the whole within four 
months, from the day of ratification. This, how- 
ever, was conhdered as no equivalent to the dama- 
ges that had been ſuſtained ; the country party de- 
claimed againſt it as a ſacrifice of the intereſts of 
Great Britain to the court of Spain, and alleged 
that the whole of their demands ſhould be paid, 
which amounted to three hundred and forty thou- 
ſand pounds. The miniſter on this occaſion was 
provoked into unuſual vehemence, He branded 
the oppoſite party with the appellation of traitors; 
and expreſſed his hope that their behaviour would 
unite all the true friends of the preſent government 
in oppoſing their deſigns. The miniſtry on this 
occaſion were as uſual victorious; and the country 
partly finding themſelves out-voted in every debate, 
reſolved to withdraw for ever. They had long aſ- 
ſerted that all deliberation was uſclets, and debate 
vain, fince every member had liſted himſelf not 
under the banner of reaſon, but of party. Deſ- 
pairing, therefore, of being able to oppoſe with 
any hopes of conviction, and ſenſible of the popu- 
larity of their cauſe, they retired from parhament 
to their ſeats in the country, and left the miniſtry 
an undiſputed majority in the houſe of commons. 
The miniſter being now left without oppoſition, 
was reſolved to give his opponents the molt ſenſible 
mortification, by an alteration in his conduct. He 
took this opportunity to render them odious, or 
contemptible, by paſſing ſeveral uſeful laws in their 
abſence. At the ſame time the king himſelf la- 
boured with equal aſſiduity at his favourite object 
of adjuſting the political ſcale of Europe. For this 
purpoſe he made ſeveral journies to the continent z 
but in the mean time a rupture of a domeſtic na- 
275 tr. ture 
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ture was likely to be attended with many incon- 
veniences. A miſunderſtanding aroſe between the 
king and the prince of Wales; and as the latter 
was the darling of the people, his cauſe was ſe. 
conded by all thoſe of the country party. The 
prince had been a ſhort time before married to the 

rinceſs of Saxegotha, and the prince taking um- 
91 at the ſcantineſs of his yearly allowanee from 
his father, feldom viſited the court. The princeſs 
had advanced to the laſt month of her pregnancy 
before the king had any notice of the event; and 
ſhe was actually brought to bed of a princeſs, with» 
out properly acquainting the king. In conſequence 
of this, his majeſty ſent his fon a meſſage, inform- 
ing him, that the whole tenor of his conduct had 


of late been ſo void of real duty, that he reſolved 


to puniſh him by forbidding him the court. He, 
therefore, ſignified his pleaſure that he ſhould 
leave St. James's with all his family, and, in con- 
ſequence, the prince retired to Kew. This rup- 
ture was very favourable to the country intereſt, as 
they thus had a conſiderable perſonage equally in- 
tereſted with themſelves to oppoſe the miniſtry. 
To the prince, therefore, reſorted all thofe who 
formed future expectations of riſing in the ſtate, 
and all who had reaſon to be diſcontented with the 
preſent conduct of adminiſtration. 


CHAP. XLVI. 
GEORGE II. (Continued. 


ards in America had inſulted and diſtreſſed 
commerce of Great Britain, and the Britiſh 
merchants had attempted to carry on an illicit trade 
into their dominions. A right which the Engliſh 
| merchants 


Em ſince the treaty of Utrecht, the Spani- 
the 
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merchants claimed by treaty, of cutting log-wood 
in the bay of Campeachy, gave them frequent op- 
portunities of puſhing in contraband commodities 
upon the continent; ſo that to ſuppreſs the evil, 
the Spaniards were reſolved to annihilate the claim. 
This liberty of cutting log-wood had often been 
acknowledged, but never clearly aſcertained; in 
all former treaties, it was conſidered as an object 
of too little importance to make a ſeparate article 
in any negociation. The Spaniſh veſſels appointed 
for proteCting the coaſt continued their ſeverities 
upon the Engliſh ; many of the ſubje cts of Britain 
were ſent to dig in the mines of Potoſi, and de- 
prived of all means of conveying their complaints 
to thoſe who might ſend them redreſs. One re- 
monſtrance followed another to the court of Ma- 
drid of this violation of treaty ; but the only an- 
{wer given were promiſes of enquiry, which pro- 
duced no reformation. Our merchants complained 
loudly of thoſe outrages z but the miniſter vainly 
expected from negociations that redreſs which was 
wr be obtained by arms. | 
fears diſcovered by the court of Great Bri- 
tain only ſerved to encreaſe the infolence of the 
enemy; and their guard ſhips continued to ſeize 
not only all the guilty, but the innocent, whom 
they found ſailing along the Spaniſh main. At laft 
however the complaints of the Engliſh merchants 
were loud enough to intereſt the houſe of com- 
mons; their letters and memorials were produced, 
and their grievances enforced by councit at the bar 
of the houſe. It was ſoon found that the money 
which Spain had agreed to pay to the court of 
Great Britain was with-held, and no reaſon af- 
ſigned for the delay. The miniſter, therefore, to 
gratify the general ardour, and to atone for his 
ormer deficiencies aſſured the houſe that he would 
put the nation into a condition for war. Soon after 
letters 
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letters of repriſal were granted againſt the Spani- 
ards, and this being on both ſides conſidered as an 
actual commencement of hoſtilities, both diligent- 
ly ſet forward their armaments by ſea and land. 
In this threatening ſituation, the French miniſter 
at the Hague declared that his maſter was obliged 
by treaty to aſſiſt the king of Spain; ſo that the 
alliances, which but twenty years before had taken 
place, were now quite reverſed. At that time 
France and England were combined againſt Spain; 
at preſent, France and Spain were united againſt. 
England; ſuch little hopes can ſtateſmen place 
upon the firmeſt treaties, where there is no ſupe- 
rior power to compel the obſervance. 
A rupturebetween England and Spain being now 
become unavoidable, the people, who had long 
clamoured for war, began to feel uncommon ala- 
crity at its approach; and the miniſtry finding it 
inevitable, began to be as earneſt in preparation. 
Orders were iſſued for augmenting the land forces, 
A. D. and railing a body of marines; War was 
, declared with all proper ſolemuity, and 
739. ſoon after two rich Spaniſh prizes were 
taken in the Mediterranean. Admiral Vernon; a 
man of more courage than experience, of more 
confidence than ſkill, was ſent commander of a 
fleet to the Weſt- Indies, to diſtreſs the enemy in 
that part of the globe. He aſſerted in the houſc 
of commons that Porto Bello, a fort and harbour 
in South Ameriza, could be eaſily deſtroyed, and 
that he himfelf would undertake to reduce it with 
fix ſhips only: A project which appeared fo wiki 
and impoſſible, was ridiculed by the miniſtry but 
as he {till inſiſted upon the propoſal, they compli- 


ed with his requeſt, hoping that his want bf ſur- 


ceſs might repreſs the confidence of hischartv. In 
this however, they were diſappointed ; for with 
fix ſhips only, he attacked and demoliſhed all the 

s fortifications 
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ſortifications of the place, and came away victo- 
rious, with ſcarce the loſs of a man. This victory 
was magnified at home in all the ſtrains of pane- 
gyrie, and the triumph was far ſuperior to the va- 
lue of the conqueſt. | 

As the war began thus ſucceſsfully, it inſpired 
the commons to proſecute it with all imaginable 
vigour. The miniſter was granted ſuch ſupplies 
as enabled him to equip a very powerful navy. 
They voted a ſubſidy to the king of Denmark, 
and impowered the king to defray ſome other ex- 
pences not mentioned in the eſtimates of the year. 
As the preparations for war increaſed in every part 
of the kingdom, the domeſtic debates and factions 
ſeemed to ſubſide; and indeed it ſeems to have 
been the peculiar felicity of this nation, that eve» 
ry ſpecies of activity takes its turn to oecupy the 
people. In a nation like this, arts and luxury, 
commerce and war, at certain intervals, mult ever 
be ſerviceable. This viciſſitude turns the current 
of wealth from one determined channel, and gives 
it a diffuſive ſpread over the face of the country; 
it is at one time diverted to the laborious and fru- 
gal, at another to the brave, active, and enter» 
prizing. Thus all orders of mankind find enceu- 
ragement, and the nation becomes compoſed of 
individuals, who have art to acquire property, and 
who have courage to defend it. | 

While vigorous preparations were making in 
other departments, a ſquadron of ſhips was equip- 
ped for diſtreſſing the enemy in the South ſeas, the 
command of which was given to commodore An- 
ſon. This fleet was deſtined to ſail through the 
{treights of Magellan, and ſteering northwards 
along the coaſts of Chili and Peru, to co-operate 
occationally with admiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus 
of Darien. The delays and miitakes of the miniſ- 


try fruſtrated that part of the ſcheme, which was 
| originally 
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originally well laid. When it was too late in the 
ſeaſon, the commodore ſet out with five ſhips of 
the line, a frigate, and two ftore-ſhips, with a- 
bout fourteen hundred men. Having reached the 
coaſts of Brazil, he refreſhed his men for ſome 
time on the iſland of St. Catherine, a ſpot that en- 
joys all the fruitfulneſsand verdureof the luxurious 
tropical climate. From thence he ſteered down- 
ward into the cold and tempeſtuous regions of the 
ſouth; and in about five months after, meeting a 
terrible tempeſt, he doubled Cape Horn. By this 
time his fleet was diſperſed, and hiscrew deplorab! 
diſabled with the ſcurvy ; ſo that with much dif. 
ficulty he gained the delightful ifland of Juan Fer- 
nandez. There he was joined by one ſhip, and a 
frigate of ſeven guns. From thence advancin 
northward, he landed on the coaſt of Chili, an 
attacked the city of Paita by night. In this bold 
attempt he made no uſe of his ſhipping, nor even 
diſembarked all his men; a few ſoldiers favoured 
by darkneſs, ſufficed to fill the whole town with 
terror and confufion. The governor of the garri- 
ſon, and the inhabitants, fled on all fides ; ac- 
cuſtomed to be ſevere, they expected ſeverity. In 
the mean time, a ſmall body of the Engliſh kept 
poſſeſſion of the town for three days, ſtripping it 
cf all its treaſures and merchandize to a conhder- 
able amount, and then fetting it on fire. 
Soon after this ſmall ſquadron advanced as far as 
Panama, fituited on the iſthmus of - Darien, on 
the weſtern fide of the great American continent. 
The commodore now placed all his hopes in taking 
one of thoſe valuable Spaniſh ſhips, which trade 
from the Philippine Iſlands. to Mexico. Not above 
one or two at the moſt of theſe immenſely rich 
mips went from one continent to the other in a 
year; they were, therefore, very large, in order 
to carry a ſufficiency of treaſure, and * 
by 
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ably ſtrong to defend it. In hopes of meeting with 
one of theſe, the commodore with his little fleet, 
traverſcd the great Pacific Ocean; but the ſcurvy 
once more viſiting his crew, ſeveral of his men 
died, and almoſt all were diſabled. In this exi- 
gence having brought all his men into one veſſel, 
and ſet fire to the other, he ſteered for the iſland of 
Tinian, which lies about half way between the 
new world and the old. In this charming abode 
he continued for ſome time, till his men recovered 
their health, and his ſhip was refitted for failing. 
Thus refreſhed he ſet forward for China, where 
he laid in proper ſtores tor once more traverſing 
back that immenſe ocean in which he had juſt be- 
fore ſuffered ſuch immenſe diſſiculties. Having ac- 
cordingly taken ſome Dutch and Indian failors on 
board, he again ſteered towards America, and at 
length, after various toils, diſcovered the Spaniſh 
galleon he had ſo long ardently expected. This 
veſſel was built as well for the purpoſes of war as 
of g erchandize. It mounted ſixty guns, and five 
hundred men, while the crew of the commodore 
did not amount to half the number. However 
the victory was on the fide of the Engliſh, and 
they returned home with their immenſe prize, 
which was eſtimated at three hundred and thirteen 
thouſand pounds ſterling, while the different cap- 
tures that had been made before amounted to as 
much more. Thus after a voyage of three years, 
conducted with amazing perſeverance and intrepi- 
dity, the public ſuſtained the loſs of a noble fleet; 
but a few individuals became poſſeſſed of immenſe 
riches. | 
In the mean time the Engliſh conducted other 
operations againſt the enemy with amazing activi- 
ty. When Anſon ſet out it was with a defign of 
acting a ſubordinate part to a formidable arma- 
ment, deſigned for the coaſts of New Spain, Fong 
. 1 g 
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fiſting of twenty-nine ſhips of the line, and almoſt 
an equal number of frigates, furniſhed with all 
kinds of warlike ftores, near fiftcen thouſand ſea- 
men, and as many land- forces. Never was a fleet 
more completely equipped, nor ever had the na- 
tion more ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. Lord Cath- 
cart was appointed to command the land- forces; 
but he dying on the paſſage, the command de- 
volved upon general Wentworth, whoſe abilities 
were ſuppoſed to be unequal to the truſt repoſed in 
him. The miniſtry, without any viſible reaſon, 
detained the fleet in England, until the ſeaſon ſor 
action in America was nearly over. In the coun- 
try where they were to carry on their operations, 
periodical rains begin about the end of April, and 
this change in the climate as ſurely brings on epi- 
demical and contagious diſeaſes. Having at length 
arrived on the coaſts of New Spain, beſore the 
wealthy 903 of Carthagena, they landed their 
forces, iubrder to form the ſiege of this important 
fortificatibn.” This city, which lies within fixty 
miles of Panama, ſerves as a magazine for the 
merchandize of Spain, which is conveyed from 
Europe thither, and from thence tranſported by 
land to Panama, to be exchanged for the native 
commodities of the new world. The taking of 
Carthagena, therefore, would have obſtructed the 

whole trade between Old Spain and the New. 
To carry on the fiege with ſafety, the troops 
were landed on the ifland Tierra Bomba, near the 
mouth of the harbour, which had been previouſly 
fortified by all the arts of engineering. The land- 
forces erected a battery on ſhore, with which they 
made a breach in the principal fort, while Vernon, 
who commanded the fleet, ſent a number of ſhips 
into the harbour, to divide the fire of the enemy, 
and to co-operate with the army on ſhore. The 
breach being deemed practicable, a body of troops 
| were 
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were commanded to ſtorm; but the Spaniards de- 
ſerted the forts, which, if poſſeſſed of courage, 
they might have defended with ſucceſs. 'The 
troops, upon gaining this advantage, were ad- 
vanced a good deal nearer the city ; but they there 
met a much greater oppoſition than they had ex- 
pected. Tt was ſound, or aſſerted, that the fleet 
could not lie near enough to batter the town, and 
that nothing remained but to attempt one of the 
forts by ſcaling. The leaders of the fleet and the 
army began mutually to accuſe each other, each 
aferting the probability of what the other denied. 
At length, Wentworth ſtimulated by the admiraPs 
reproach, reſolved to try the dangerous experiment, 
and ordered that fort St. Lazare thould be attempt- 
ed by ſcalade. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than this undertaking ; the forces marched up to 
the attack, their guides were flain, and they miſ- 
took their way. Inſtead of attempting the weakeſt 
vart of the fort, they advanced to where it was 
ſtrongeſt, and where they were expoſed to the fire 
of the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded 
the grenadiers, was killed in the beginning. Soon 
after it was found that their ſcahng ladders were 
too ſhort; the officers were perplexed for want of 
orders, 2nd the troops ſtood expoſed to the whole 
fire of the enemy, without knowing how to pro- 
ceed. After bearing a dreadful fire for ſome hours 
with great jutrepidity, they at length retreated, 
leaving fix hundred men dead on the ſpot. 'The 
terrors of the climate ſoon began to be more 
_ dreadful than thoſe of war; the rainy ſeaſon be- 
gan with ſuch violence, that it was impoſſible for 
the troops to continue encamped; and the morta- 
lity of the {eafon now began to attack them in all 
its frightful varieties. To theſe calamities, ſuffi- 
cient to quell any enterprize, was added the dif- 
ſenſion between the land and ſea commanders, who 
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blamed each other for every failure, and became 
frantic with mutual recrimination. They only, 
therefore, at laſt could be brought to agree in one 
mortifying meaſure, which was to reimbark the 
troops, and to withdraw them as quick as poſſible 
from this ſcene of ſlaughter and contagion. 

The fortifications near the harbour being demo- 
liſhed, the troops were conveyed back to Jamaica, 
and this iſland, which of itſelf is ſufficiently un- 
healthy, was conſidered as a paradiſe to that from 
which they had juſt eſcaped. This fatal miſcar- 
riage, which tarniſhed the Britiſh glory, was no 
ſooner known in England, than the kingdom was 
filled with murmurs and diſcontent. The loudeſt 
burſt of indignation was directed at the miniſter ; 
and they who once praiſed him for ſucceſſes he did 
not merit, condemned him now ſor a failure, of 
which he was guiltleſs. 0 

To this cauſe of complaint, ſeveral others were 
added. The inactivity of the Engliſh fleet at 
home was among the principal. Sir John Norris 
had twice failed to the coaſts of Spain, at the head 
of a very powerful ſquadron, without taking any 
effectual ſtep to annoy the enemy. The Spaniſh 
privateers, become numerous and enterprizing, 
annoyed commerce with great ſucceſs, having 
taken fince the commencement of the war, four 
hundred and even ſhips belonging to the ſubjects 
of Great Britain. The Engliſh, though at an im- 
menſe expence in equipping fleets, ſeemed to lie 
down unrevenged under every blow, and ſuffered 
one loſs after another without repriſal. This uni- 
verſal diſcontent had a manifeſt influence upon the 
A. D. Seneral election which followed ſoon 

after; and the complaints againſt the 
1741* miniſter became ſo general, that he be- 
gan to tremble for his ſafety. All the adherents 
of the. prince of Wales, who continued r 
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retired from court, as private gentlemen, concur- 
red in the oppoſition. Obſtinate ſtruggles were 
maintained in all parts of the kingdom; and ſuch 
a national ſpirit prevailed, that the country inte- 
reſt now at laſt ſeemed ready to preponderate. 

In this ſituation, the miniſter finding the ſtrength 
of the houſe of commons turned againſt him, tried 
every art to break that confederacy, which he 
knew he had not ſtrength to oppoſe. His firſt at- 
tempt was by endeavouring to diſengage the prince 
from his party, by promiſes of royal favour, and 
other emoluments. The biſhop of Oxford was 
accordingly ſent to him, with an offer that if he 
would write a letter of ſubmiſſion to the king, he 
and all his counſellors ſhould be taken into favour 
fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be added to his reve- 
nue, two hundred thouſand ſhould be granted him 
:0 pay his debts, and ſuitable proviſion ſhould be 
made in due time for all his followers. This, to 
a perſon already involved in debt, from the ſcan- 
tineſs of his penſion, and the neceſſity of keeping 
up his dignity, was a tempting offer. However, 
the prince generouſly diſdained it, declaring he 
would accept of no conditions dictated to him un- 
der the influence of a miniſter, whoſe meaſures he 
diſapproved. 

Walpole now ſaw that his power was at an end; 
but he ſtill feared more for his perſon. The re- 
ſentment of the people had been raiſed againſt him 
to an extravagant height ; and their leaders taught 
them to expect very fignal juſtice on their ſup- 
poſed oppreſſor. The firſt occaſion he had to find 
the houſe of commons turned againſt him wag in 
debating upon ſome diſputed elections. In the firſt 
of theſe, which was heard at the bar of the houſe, 
he carried his point by a majority of fix only, and 
this he looked upon as a defeat, rather than a vie- 
tory. The inconſiderable majority that appeared 
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on his fide, which had long been uſed to carry ever; 
queſtion with eaſe, plainly proved that his friends 
were no longer able to protect him. A petition, 
preſented by the electors of Weſtminſter, com- 
plaining of an undue election, which had been 
earried on by the unjuſt influence of the miniſtry, 
and which they begged to ſet aſide, was preſented 
to the houſe. Sir Robert laboured with all his art 
to over-rule their petition z the houſe entered into 
the diſcuſſion, and carried it againſt him by a ma- 
Jority of four voices. He reſolved to try his ſtrength 
once more in another diſputed election, and had 
the mortification to ſee the majority againſt him 
augmented to fixteen. He then declared he would 
never fit more in that houſe ; and the next day the 
king adjourned both houſes of parliament for a 
few days, and in the interim Sir Robert Walpole, 
was created earl of Oxford, and reſigned all his 
_ employments. 

Nothing could give the people more general ſa- 
tisfaction than this miniſter's depoſition. It was 
now univerſally expected that his power being 
abridged, his puniſhment was to follow ; and man- 
kind prepared themſelves for ſome tragical event 
with vindictive fatisfaftion. Every perſon now 
flattered himſelf that every domeſtic grievance 
wauld be redreſſed; that commerce would be 
protected abroad; that the expenſive ſubſidies to 
foreign ſtates would be retrenched, and that the 
houſe of commons would be unanimous in every 
popular meaſure. But wy ſoan found themſelves 
miſerably deceived. Thoſe who clamoured moſt 
againſt him, when put into power, began exactly 
to adept all his meaſures. 

At no time of life did this miniſter acquit him- 
ſelf with ſuch art as on the preſent occaſion. The 
country party conſiſted of Tories, reinforced by 
diſcontented Whigs; the former, W 
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their reſentments againſt him, could not be molli- 
fied ; the latter, either ſoured by diſappointment, 
or incited by ambition, only wiſhed his removal. 
To theſe, 4 Walpole applied, and was 
willing to grant them that power they aimed at, 
in return for which he only demanded impunity. 
The offer was accepted with pleaſure ; their To 
friends were inſtantly abandoned z and a brea 
thus enſuing, the ſame oppoſition ſtil continued 
againſt the new miniftry, that had prevailed againſt 
the old. * 
The place of chancellor of the Exchequer 
beſtowed on Mr. Sandys, who was likewiſe ap- 
pointed a lord of the treaſury. Lord Harrington 
was declared preſident of the council; and in his 
room lord Carteret became ſecretary of ſtate. 
Mr. Pulteney was ſworn of the privy- council, and 
afterwards created earl of Bath. The reconcilia- 
tion between the king and the prince of Wales 
took place ſoon after; and the change in the mi- 
niſtry was celebrated by rejoicings over the whole 
nation. 
But this tranſport was of ſhort duration; it ſoon 
appeared that thoſe who declaimed moſt loudly 
for the liberties of the people, had adopted new 
meaſures with their new employments. The new 
converts were branded as betrayers of the intereſts 
of their country ; but particularly the reſentment 
of the people fell upon the earl of Bath, who had 
long declaimed againſt that very conduct he now 
ſeemed earneſtly to purſue. He had been the idol 
of the people, and conſidered as one of the moſt 
illuſtrious champions that had ever defended the 
cauſe of freedom; but allured perhaps with dh 
hope of governing in Walpole's place, he was con- 
tented to give — popularity for ambition. The 
king, however, treated him with that ne 
which he merited ; he was laid aſide for life, and 
p 5 I 2 continued 
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continued a wretched ſurvivor of all his former im- 
portance. | 
The war with Spain had now continued for ſe. 
veral years, and was attended with but indifferent 
fortune. Some unſucceſsful expeditions had been 
carried on in the Weſt-Indies, under admiral Ver- 
non, commodore. Knowles, and others; and the 
failure of theſe was ſtill more aggravated by the 
litical writers of the day; a claſs of beings that 
d rifen up during this and the preceding admi- 
niſtration, at firſt employed againſt Walpole, and 
afterwards taken into pay by him. Dull, and 
without principle, they made themſelves agreeable 
to the public by impudence and abuſe, embarraſſed 
every operation, and embittered every misfortune. 
Theſe had for fome time diſguſted the nation of 
their operations by fea, and taught them to wiſh 
for better fortune on land. 'The people became 
.Tipe for renewing their victories in Flanders, and 
the king deſired nothing with ſo much ardour. It 
was reſolved, therefore, to ſend a powerful body 
of men into the Netherlands to join in the quarrels 
that were beginning on the continent; and im- 
menſe triumphs were expected from ſuch an un- 
dertaking, which the king reſolved to conduct in 
perſon. 
An army of ſixteen thouſand men was therefore 
ſhipped over into Flanders, and the war with Spain 
became but an object of ſecondary conſideration. 


C HAP. XLVII. 
GEORGE II. (Continued:) 


O have a clear, yet conciſe idea of the origin 
1 of the troubles on the continent, it will be 
'neceflary to go back for ſome years, and trace the 
9927 1 meaſures 
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meaſures of the European republic from that pe- 
riod where we left them in our former narrative. 
After the duke of Orleans, who had been regent 
of France, died, cardinal Fleury undertook to 
ſettle the great confuſion in which that luxurious 
prince had left the kingdom. His moderation and 
prudence were equally conſpicuous z he was ſin- 
.cere, frugal, modeſt, and ſimple: under him, 
therefore, France repaired her loſſes, and enrich» 
ed herſelf by commerce; he only left the ſtate to 
its own natural methods of thriving, and he ſaw it 
every day aſſuming its former health and vigour. 
During the long interval of peace,/ which this 
miniſter's councils had procured for Europe, two 
powers, till now unregarded, began to attract the 
notice and jealouſy of the neighbouring nations. 
Peter the Great had already civilized Ruſha, and 
this new created extenſive empire began to influ- 
ence the councils of other nations, and to give- 
laws to the north. The other power that came 
into notice, was that of the king of Pruſſia, whoſe 
dominions were compact and populous, and whoſe 
forces were well maintained and ready for action. 
The other ſtates were but little improved for 
the purpoſes of renewing the war. The empire 
remained under the government of Charles the 
ſixth, who had been placed upon the throne by-. 
the treaty of Utrecht. Sweden continued to lan- 
zuiſh, being not yet recovered from the deftruc- 
tive projects of her darling monarch, Charles the 
twelfth. Denmark was powerful enough, but 
inclined to peace; and part of Italy {till remained 
ſubject to thoſe princes who had been impoſed up- 

on it by foreign treaties. 1 
All theſe ſtates, however, continued to enjoy a 
profound peace, until the death of Auguſtus, king 
of Poland, by which a general flame was once 
more kindled in Europe. The emperor, —_— 
3”: by 
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by the arms of Ruſſia, declared for the elector of 
Saxony, ſon to the deceaſed king. On the other 
hand, France decclared for Staniſlaus, who long 
fince had been nominated king of the Poles by 
Charles of Sweden, and whoſe daughter the king 
of France had fince married. In order to drive 
forward his pretenſions, Staniſlaus repaired to 
Dantzic, where the people very gladly received 
him. But his triumph was ſhort ; ten thouſand 
Ruſhans appearing before the place, the Poliſh 
nobility diſperſed, and Staniſlaus was beſieged by 
this ſmall body of forces. But though the city was 
taken, the king eſcaped with ſome diſficulty by 
night; and fifteen hundred men that were ſent 
to his aſſiſtance, were made priſoners of war. 
France, however, reſolved to continue her aſſiſt- 
ance to him, and this it was ſuppoſed would be 
moſt effectually done by diſtreſſing the houſe of 
Auſtria. 

The views of France were ſeconded by Spain 
and Sardinia, both having hopes to grow more 
2 by a diviſion of the ſpoils of Auſtria. A 

rench army, therefore, ſoon over-ran the em- 
pire, under the conduct of old marſhal Villars; 
while the duke of Montemar, -the general of 
Spain, was equally victorious in the kingdom of 
Naples. Thus the emperor had the mortiſication 
to ſee his own dominions ravaged, and a great part 
of Italy torn from him, only for having attempted 
to give a king to Poland. 

Theſe rapid ſucceſſes of France and its allies, 
ſoon compelled the emperor to demand a peace. It 
was accordingly granted him ; but Staniſlaus, upon 
-whoſe account the war was begun, was neglected 
in the treaty. It was ſtipulated that he ſhould re- 
nounce all claim to the crowa of Poland, for which 
the emperor gratiſied France with the dutchy of 
Lorrain, and ſome other valuable territories. 

The 
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The emperor dying in the year 1740, the French 
began to think this a fayourable opportunity for 
exerting their ambition once more, Regardleſs 
of treaties, particularly that called the Pragmatic 
ſanction, by whieh the reverfion of all the late em- 
peror's dominions was ſettled upon his daughter, 
they cauſed the elector of Bavaria to be crowned 
emperor. Thus the queer» of Hungary, daughter 
of Charles the ſixth, deſcended from an illuſtrious. 
line of emperors, ſaw herſelf ſtripped of her in- 
heritance, and left for a whole year deſerted by 
all Europe, and without any hopes of ſuccour. 
She had ſcarce cloſed her father's eyes, when ſhe 
loſt Sileſia, by an irruption of the young king of 
Pruſha, who ſeized the opportunity of her defence- 
leſs ſtate to renew his ancient pretenſions to that 
province, of which it muſt be owned his anceſtors 
had been unjuſtly deprived. France, Saxony, and 
Bavaria, attacked the reſt of her dominions ; Eng- 
land was the only ally that ſeemed willing to 4 
pouſe her helpleſs condition. Sardinia, and Hol- 
land ſoon after came to her aſſiſtance, and laſt of 
all Ruſſia acceded to the union in her favour. 

It may now. be demanded,. what cauſe Britain 
had to intermeddle in theſe continental ſchemes. 
It can only be anſwered, that the intereſts of 
Hanover, and the ſecurity of that eleCtorate, de- 
pended upon the nicely balancing the different in- 
tereſts of the empire; and the Engliſh miniſtry 
were willing to gratify the king. Lord Carteret, 
who had now taken up that place in the royal con- 
ſidence which had formerly been poſſeſſed by Wal- 
pole, by purſuing theſe meaſures ſoothed the 
wiſhes of his maſter, and opened a more extenfive 
field for his own ambition. He expected to re- 
ceive honour from victories which he ſeemed cer- 
tain of obtaining; and deſired to engage in mea- 
1 4 ſures 
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ſures which muſt be injurious to the nation, even 
though attended with defired ſucceſs. 

When the parliament met, his majeſty begay 
by informing them of his ſtrict adherence to en. 
gagements; and that he had ſent a body of Eng- 
liſn forces into the Netherlands, which he had 
augmented by ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians, to 
make a diverſion upon the dominions of France, 
in the queen of Hungary's favour. When the 
ſupplies came to be conſidered, by which this ad- 
ditional number of Hanoverian troops was to be 
paid by England for defending their own cauſe, it 
produced moſt violent debates in both houles of 
parliament. It was conſidered as an impoſition 
upon the nation, as an attempt to pay foreign 
troops for fighting their own battles, and the mi- 
niſtry were preſſed by their own arguments againſt 
ſuch meaſures before they came into power. They 
were not aſhamed, however, upon this occaſion, 
boldly to defend what they fo violently impugned; 
and at length, by the ſirength of numbers, and 
not of reaſon, they carried their cauſe. 

The people now ſaw, with indignation, their 
former defenders turned againſt themſelves ; pa- 
triotiſm they began to conſider as an empty name, 
and knew not on whom to rely, ſince the boldeſt 
profeſſors of liberty were purchaſed at an eaſy 
rate. But however theſe continental meaſures 
might injure the real intereſts of the nation, they 
for that time ſerved to retrieve the queen of Hun- 
gary's deſperate affairs. She ſoon began to turn 
the ſcale of victory on her fide. The French were 
driven out of Bohemia. Her genera], prince 
. Charles, at the head of a large army, invaded the 
dominions of Bavaria. FEler rival, the nominal 
emperor, was obliged to fly before her; and being 
abandoned by his allies, and ſtripped of even his 
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hereditary dominions, retired to Frankfort, where 


he lived in obſcurity, 

The French who had begun as allies, were now 
obliged to ſuſtain the whole burden of the war, 
and accordingly faced theic enemies invading them 
on cvery fide of their dominions. The tre 
ſent to the queen's aſſiſtance by England were 


commanded by the earl of Stair, an experienced 


general, who had learned the art of war under the 
famous prince Eugene. The chief object which 
he had in view in the beginning was to effect a 
junction with the queen's army, commanded: by 
prince Charles of Lorrain, and thus to out-number 
the enemy in the field. The French, in order to 
prevent this junction, aſſembled an army of ſixty 
thouſand men upon the river Mayne, under the 
command of marſhal Noailles, who poſted A. D. 
his troops upon the eaſt fide of that river. ©* 
The Britiſh forces, to the number of 1743+ 


forty thouſand, puſhed forward on the other fide 


into a country, where they found themſelves en- 
tirely deſtitute of proviſions, the French having 


cut off all means of their being ſupplied with any. 
The king of England arrived at the camp, while 
his army was in this deplorable ſituation, where-- 
fore he reſolved to penetrate forward to join twelve 


thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians, who had 
reached Hannau. With this view he decamped; 
but before his army had marched three leagues, he 


found the enemy had encloſed him on every ſide, 


near a village called Dettingen. | 
Nothing now preſented but the moſt mortifying 
proſpects; if he fought the enemy, it mult be ar 


the greateſt diſadvantage ; if he continued inactive, 


there was a certainty. of being ſtarved z and as for 
all retreat that was impoſſible. The impetuoſity 
of the French troops ſaved his whole army. They 


paſſed a defile — ſhould have been con- 
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tented to guard; and under the conduct of the 
duke of Gramont, their horle charged the Eng- 
liſh foot with great fury. 'They were received, 
however, with intrepidity and we Pda ſo that 
they were obliged to give way, and repaſs the 
Mayne with precipitation, with the loſs of about 
five thouſand men. 'The king of England, with 

eat perſonal courage, expoſed himſelf to a ſevere 

re of the enemies cannon; and in the midſt of 
the engagement encouraged his troops by his pre- 
ſence and his example. 'The Engliſh had the 
Honour of the day; but were ſoon obliged to leave 
the field of battle, which was taken poſſeſſion of 
by the French, who treated the wounded Engliſh 
with a clemency peculiar to that generous nation, 
Though the Engliſh were victorious upon this oc- 
caſion, yet the earl of Stair, who was commander 
in chief, did not aſſume any honour from ſuch a 
victory. He was unwilling to ſhare any glory, 
which was ſo precariouſly obtained, and ſnatched 
rather from the enemies miſtake, than gained by 
his conduct. He therefore ſolicited for leave to 
reſign, which obtaining, the troops were led into 
quarters, and deſiſted from farther operations that 
campaign. 

Mean while the French went on with vigour on 
every fide. They oppoſed prince Charles, and 
interrupted his attempts to paſs the Rhine. They 
gained alſo ſome ſucceſſes in Italy; but their chief 
hopes were placed upon a projected invaſion of 
England. Cardinal Fleury was now dead; and 
cardinal Tencin, who ſucceeded him in power, 
was a man of a very different character from his 
predeceſſor; being proud, turbulent, and enter- 
priſing. France, from the violence of the parlia- 
mentary diſputes in England, had been . 
that the country was long ripe for a revolution, and 
only wanted the preſence of a pretender to _ 
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about the change. Several needy adventurers, 
who wiſhed for a revolution, ſome men of broken 
ſortunes and all the Roman catholics of the king-- 
dom, endeavoured to confirm the court of France 
in theſe ſentiments, of which they themſelves- 
were perſuaded. An invaſion therefore was actu- 
ally projected; and Charles, the ſon of the old- 
pretender, departed from Rome in the diſguiſe of- 
a Spaniſh courier, for Paris, where he had an au- 
dience of the French king. 

This family had long been the dupes of France; 
but it was thought at preſent there were ſerious 
reſolutions formed in their favour. . The troops 
deſtined for the expedition amounted. to fifteen: 
thouſand men, preparations- were made for em 
barking them at Dunkirk, and ſome of the neareſt. 
ports to England, under the eye of the young pre- 
tender. The duke de Roquefuille, with twenty 
{hips of the line, was to ſee them ſafely landed in 
England, and the famous count Saxe was to com- 
mand them, when put on ſhore. But the whole 
project was diſconcerted by the appearance of Sir 
john Norris, who, with a ſuperior fleet, made up 
to attack them. The French fleet, was thus ob- 
liged to put back; a very hard gale of wind da- 
maged their tranſports beyond redreſs; and the- 
French, now fruſtrated in their ſcheme of a ſudden: 
deſcent, thought fit openly to declare war.. 

But though fortune ſeemed to favour England 
on this occaſion, yet in other reſpects ſhe was not 
equally propitious. The Engliſh miniſtry had 
tent out a powerful ſquadron of ſhips into the 
Mediterranean to over-awe thoſe ſtates who might 
be inclined to lend aſſiſtance to France or Spain. 
This fleet had been conducted by Leſtock; but 
admiral Matthews, though a younger officer was 
ſent out to take the ſuperior command, which pro- 
duced a miſunderſtanding between n | 
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There was ſoon an opportunity offered for theſe 
officers to diſcover their mutual animoſity, to the 
damage of their country, and their own diſgrace, 

The combined fleets of France and Spain, to the 
number of four and thirty ſail, were ſeen off Tou- 
Jon, and a ſignal was made by the Engliſh admiral 
to prepare for engaging. It happened that his 
fignals were not perfectly exact; he had hung out 
that for forming the line of battle, which at the 
ſame time ſhewed the ſignal for engaging. This 
was a ſufficient excuſe to Leſtock for refuſing to 
come up with alacrity; ſo that after ſome vain ef- 
forts to attack the enemy in conjunction, Matthews 
reſolved to engage as well as he could. One ſhip 
of the line belonging to the Spaniſh ſquadron ſtruck 
to captain Hawke; but was next day burned by 
the admiral's order. Captain Cornwall was killed 
in the engagement, after continuing to give com- 
mand even while his leg was ſhot off by a cannon, 
The purſuit was continued for three days, at' the 
end of which time Leſtock ſeemed to come up 
with ſome vigour; but juſt then Matthews gave 
orders for diſcontinuing the purſuit, and failed a- 
way for port Mahon to repair the damage he had 
ſuſtained. The Engliſh fleet was willing to claim 
the victory; and the French and Spaniards were 
not leſs pleaſed with their own good fortune. In 
England, however, this diſputed ſucceſs was con- 
fidered as the moſt mortifying defeat, and the 
complaints of the people knew no bounds. Both 
admirals upon their return, were tried by a court- 
martial. Matthews, who had fought with intre- 
pidity,. was declared for the future incapable of 
ferving in his majeſty's navy. Leſtock, who had 
kept at a diſtance, was acquitted with honour, hav- 
ing entrenched himſelf within the punctilios of diſ- 
cipline. He barely did his duty. A man of honour, 
when his country is at ſtake, ſhouid do more. 
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The proceedings in the Netherlands were as un- 
ſavourable to the Engliſh arms as their moſt ſan- 
uine enemies could deſire. The French had af- 
ſembled a formidable army of one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, the chief command of which 
was given to count Saxe, natural ſon to the late 
king of Poland, and who had long been a ſoldier of 
fortune. He had been bred from his youth in 
camps, and had ſhewn very early inſtances of cool 
intrepidity. He had in the beginning of the war 
offered his ſervices to ſeveral crowns; and among 
others, it is ſaid to the king of Great Britain; but 
his offers were rejected. By long habit this gene- 
rai had learned to preſerve an equal compoſure in 
the midſt of battle, and ſeemed as ſerene in the 
thickeſt fire, as in the drawing room at court. To 
oppoſe this great general, the Engliih were headed 
by the duke of Cumberland, who neither poſſeſſed 
ſuch talents for war, nor was able to bring ſuch 
2 formidable body of men into the field, 

The French, therefore, bore down ail before 
them. They beſieged Fribourg, and in the be- 
ginning ot the ſucceeding campaign invelted the 
ſtrong city of Tournay. Although the allies were 
inferior i in number, aud although commanded b 
the duke of Cumberland, yet they refolved, if 
poſhble, to fave this city by hazarding a battle. | 
They accordivgly marched againſt the enemy, and 
took poſt in fight of the French, who were en- 
camped on an eminence, the village of St. Antoine 
on the right, a wood on the left, and the town of 
Fontenoy before them. This advantageous fitua- 

tion did not repreſs the ardour of the Engliſh, 
who began the attack at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and preſſing forward bore down all oppoſition. 
They were for near an hour victorious, and con- 
fident of ſucceſs, while Saxe, who commanded 
the enemy, was at that time fick of the ſame diſ- 
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order of which he afterwards died. However he 
was carried about to all the poſts in a litter, and 
aſſured his attendants that, notwithſtanding all un- 
favourable-appearances,. the day was his own.. A 
column of the Engliſh, without any command, 
but by mere mechanical courage,. had advanced 
upon the enemies lines, which opening, formed 
an avenue on each fide to receive them. It was 
then that the. French artillery on three ſides began 
to play upon this forlorn body, which, though 
they continued for a long time unſhaken, were 
_ obliged at lait to retreat about three in the after- 
noon. This was one of the moſt bloody battles 
that had been fought in this age ; the allies left on 
the field of battle near twelve thouſand men, and 
the French bought their victory with near an equal 
number of ſlain; 
This blow, by which Tournay was taken by the 
French, gave them ſuch a manifeſt ſuperiority 
all the reft of the campaign, that they kept the 
fruits of their victory during the whole continu- 
ance of the war. Ihe duke of Bavaria, whom they 
had made emperor under the title of Charles the 
Seventh, was lately dead; but though his preten- 
ſions were the original cauſe of the war, that by 
no means was difcontinued at his deceaſe. The 
grand duke of Tuſcany, huſband to the queen of 
Hungary, was declared emperor in his room; and 
though the original cauſe of the quarrel was no 
more, the diflenſions {till continued as fierce as 
ever. 
A But though bad- ſucceſs attended the 
" „ Britiſh arms by laud and ſea, yet theſe 
145* being. diſtant evils, the Engliſh ſeemed 
only to complain from honourable motives, and 
murmured at diſtreſſes, of which they had but 
a very remote proſpect. A civil war was now go- 
ing to be kindled in their own dominions, 3 
. | mixe 
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mixed terrors with their complaints; and which 
while it encreaſed their perplexities, only cement- 
ed their union. 'The intended French invaſion had 
rouzed all the attention of the people, and nothin 
breathed throughout the whole kingdom but the 
deſtruction of a popiſh pretender, aſſiſted by French 
counſels and arms. The diſappointment of that 
expedition ſerved to encreaſe the hatred of the peo 
ple againſt the pretender ſtill more, as it ſhewed, 
that he was willing to be made a king, even by 
the open enemies of his country. 'The people, 
therefore, were never {9 ill diſpoſed to receive him, 
as at the very time he pitched upon to make a 
deſcent. 

The miniſtry was by this time changed, the 
lords Harrington, Cheſterfield, and Mr. Pelham, 
being placed at the head of affairs; theſe enjoyed 
ſome ſhare of popularity, and the operations of 
war were no longer thwarted by a turbulent o 
poſition. The admirals Rowley and Warren had 
retrieved the honour of the Britiſh flag, and made 
ſeveral rich captures at ſea. The fortreſs of 
Louiſburgh, in the ifland of Cape Breton, on the 
coaſts of North America, a place of great conſe- 
quence to the Britiſh commerce, ſurrendered to 
general Peperell, while a ſhort time after two 
French Eaſt India ſhips, and a Spaniſh ſhip from 
Peru, laden with treaſure, put into the harbour, 
ſuppoſing it {till their own, and were taken. 

It was at this period of returning ſucceſs, that 
the ſon of the old pretender reſolved to make an 
effort for gaining the Britiſh crown. Charles Ed- 
ward, the adventurer in queſtion, had been bred 
in a luxurious court, without partaking in its ef- 
feminacy. He was enterprizing and ambitious; 
but either from inexperience, or natural inability, 
utterly unequal to the bold undertaking. He was 
long flattered by the raſh, the ſuperſtitious, and the 
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needy; he was taught to believe that the king. 
dom was ripe. for. a revolt, and that it could no 
longer bear the immenſe load of taxcs with which 
it was burdened. 

Being now, therefore, furniſhed with ſome 
money, and with {till larger promiſes ſrom France, 
who fanned his ambition, he embarked for Scot- 
land on board a ſmall frigate, accompanied by the 
marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
and a few other deſperate adventurers. Thus, for 
the conqueſt of the whole Britiſh empire, he only 
brought with him ſeven olſlicers, and arms for two 
thouſand men. 

Fortune, which ever perſecuted his family, 
ſeemed no way more favourable to him; for his 
convoy, a ſhip of ſixty guns, was ſo difabled in an 
engagement with an Engliſh man of war, named 
the Lion, that it was obliged to retura to Breſt, 
while he 8 his courſe to the Weſtern parts 

July 2 of Scotland, and landing on the coaſt of 
M7 L ochaber, was in a little time joined by 
1745* ſome chiefs of the Highland clans, and 

their vaſſals, over whom they exerciſed an here- 
ditary juriſdiction. By means of theſe chiefs he 
ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of fifteen hundred 
men, and invited others to join him by his mani- 
feſtoes, which were diſperſed all over the kingdom. 

The boldneſs of this enterprize aſtoniſhed all 
Europe. It awakened the fears of the puſülani- 
mous, the ardour of the brave, and the pity of the 
wife. The whole kingdom ſeemed unanimouſly 
bent upon oppoſing an enterprize, which they 
were ſenſible, as being ſupported by papiſts, would 
be inſtrumental in reſtoring popery. The miniſtry 
was no ſooner confirmed in the account of his ar- 
rival, which at firſt they could be ſcarcely induced 
to credit, than Sir John Cope was ſent with a 
{mall body of forces to oppoſe his progreſs. 
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By this time the young adventurer was arrived 
at Perth, where the neceſſary ceremony was per- 
ſormed of proclaiming his father king of Great 
Britain. From thence, deſcending with his forces 
from the mountains, they ſeemed to gather as they 
went forward; and advancing to Edinburgh, they 
entered the city without oppoſition. There again 
the pageantry of proclamation was performed; 
and there he promiſed to diſſolve the union, which 
was conſidered as one of the grievances of the 
country. However, the caſtle of that city ſtill 
held out, and he was unprovided with cannon to 
beſicge it. 

In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who had pur- 
ſued the rebels through the Highlands, but had 
declined meeting them in their deſcent; being now 
reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, reſolved 
to march towards Edinburgh, and gave the enemy 
battle. 'The young adventurer, whoſe forces were 
rather ſuperior, though undiſciplined, attacked 
him near Preſton Pans, about twelve miles from 
the capital, and in a few minutes put him and his 
troops to flight. This victory, by which the king 
loft five hundred men, gave the rebels great influ- 
ence z and had the pretender taken advantage of 
the general conſternation, and marched directly 
for England, the conſequence might have been 
fatal to freedom. But he was amuſed by the 
promiſe of ſuccours which never came; and thus 
induced to remain in Edinburgh, to enjoy the tri- 
umphs of a triſling victory, and to be treated as a 
monarch. By this time his train was compoled of 
the earl of Kilmarnock, a man of deſperate for- 
tune, who had lately become diſcontented with the 
court for withdrawing a penſion he was granted. 
Lord Balmerino, who had been an officer in the 
Engliſh ſervice, but gave up his commiſſion, in 


order to join the rebels. The lords, Cromarty, 
Elcho, 
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Elcho, Ogilvy, Pitſſigo, and the eldeſt ſon of lord 


Lovat, who came in with their vaſſals, and en- 
creaſed his army. Lord Lovat himſelf was an en- 
thuſiaſt in the cauſe; but being without principles, 
he was unwilling to act openly, afraid of incurring 
the reſentment of the miniſtry, whom he ſtill 
dreaded, Never was there a man of fuch unac- 
countable ambition, or who ever more actively 
rendered himſelf hateful and ſuſpected by all. He 
was at fir{t outlawed. for raviſhing the duke of Ar- 
gyle's niece. He then offered his ſervice to the 
old pretender in France, and it was accepted. He 
next betrayed the forces which were ſent to his 
aſſiſtance to queen Anne. He a ſecond time invit- 
ed the pretender over in the reign of George the 
Firſt, and being put in poſſeſſion, by the chevalier, 
of the caftle of Stirling, he once more betrayed it 
into the hands of the enemy. This man, true to 
neither party, had now, in ſecret, ſent aid to the 
young chevalier, while in his converſation, he af- 
ected to declaim againſt his attempt. 

While the young pretender was thus trifling 
away his time at Edinburgh, for, in dangerous en- 
terprizes, delays is but defeat, the miniſtry of Great 
Britain took every proper precaution to oppoſe him 
with ſucceſs. Six thouſand Dutch troops, that 
had come over to the aſſiſtance of the crown, were 
diſpatched northward, under the command of ge- 
neral Wade; but as it was then ſaid, theſe could 
lend no aſſiſtance; as they were priſoners to France 
upon parole, and under an engagement not to op- 
| Poſe that power for the ſpace of one year. How- 
ever this be, the duke of Cumberland foon after 
arrived from Flanders, and was followed by ano- 
ther detachment of dragoons and infantry, well 
diſciplined, and inured to action. Beſides theſe, 
volunteers offered in every part of the kingdom ; 
and every county exerted a vigorous ſpirit of in- 
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4;znation both againſt the ambition, the religion, 
and the allies of the young pretender. 

However, he had been bred up in a ſchool that 
taught him maxims very different from thoſe that 
then prevailed in England. Tho' he might have 
brought civil war and all the calamities attending 
it with him into the kingdom, he had been taught 
the aſlertion of his right was a duty incumbent 
upon him, and the altering the conftitution and 
perhaps the religion of his country an object of 
laudable ambition. Thus animated he went for- 
ward with vigour, and having, upon frequent con- 
ſultations with his officers, come to a reſolution 
of making an irruption into England, he entered 
the country by the Weſtern border, and inveſted 
Carliſle, which ſurrendered in leſs than three days. 
He there found a conſiderable quantity of arms, 
and there too he procured his father to be p 
claimed king. 2 

General Wade being apprized of his progreſs, 
advanced acroſs the country from the oppoſite 
ſhore, but receiving intelligence that the enemy 
was two days march before him, he retired to his. 
former ſtation. "The young pretender, therefore, 
thus unoppoſed, reſolved to penetrate farther into 
the kingdom, having received aſſurances from 
France that a conſiderable body of troops would be 
landed on the ſouthern coaſts, to make a diverſion 
in his favour. He was flattered alſo with the hopes 
af being joined by a conſiderable number of male-- 
contents, as he paſſed forward, and that his army 
would encreaſe on the march. Accordingly leav- 
ing a ſmall garriſon in Carliſle, which he ſhould 
rather have left defeneeleſs, he advanced to Pen- 
rith, marching on foot in an Highland' dreſs, and 
continuing his irruption till he came to Mancheſ- 
ter, where he eſtabliſhed his. head-quarters. - 
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He was there joined by about two hundred Eng- 
liſh who were formed into a regiment, under the 
command of colonel Townly. From thence he 
purſued his march to Derby, intending to go by 
the way of Cheſter into Wales, where he hoped 
to be joined by a great number of followers; but 
the ſactions among his own chiefs prevented his 
proceeding to that part of the kingdom. 

He was by this time advanced within an hun- 
dred miles of the capital, which was filled with 
perplexity and conſternation. Had he proceeded 
in his career with that expedition which he had 
hitherto uſed, he might have made himſelf maſter 
of the metropolis, where he would certainly have 
been joined by a conſiderable number of his well- 
wiſhers, who waited impatiently for his approach. 

In the mean time the king reſolved to take the 
field in perſon. 'The volunteers of the city were 
incorporated into a regiment ;z the practitioners of 
the law agreed to take the field, with the judges 
at their head; and even the managers of the thea- 
tres offered to raiſe a body of their dependents for 
the ſervice of their country. Theſe aſſociations 
were at once a proof of the people's fears and their 
loyalty 3 while thoſe concerned in the money-cor- 
porations were overwhelmed with dejection. But 
they found ſafety from the diſcontents, which now 
began to prevail in the pretender's army. In fact, 
he was but the nominal leader of the forces ; as his 
generals, the chiefs of the Highland clans, wer , 

from their education, ignorant, and averſe to ſub- 
ordination. 'They had from the beginning begun 
to embrace oppoſite ſyſtems of operation, and to 
contend with each other for pre-eminence ; but 
they ſeemed now unanimous in returning to their 
own country once more. 

The rebels accordingly effected their retreat to 


Carliſle without any loſs, and from thence crofled 
the 
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the rivers Eden and Solway into Scotland. In theſe 
marches, however, they preſerved all the rules of 
war; they abſtained in a great meaſure from plun- 
der, they levied contributions on the towns as they 
paſſed along, and with unaccountable precaution 
left a garriſon at Carliſle, which ſhortly after was 
obliged to ſurrender to the duke of Cumberland at 
diſcretion, to the number of four hundred men. 
The pretender being returned to Scotland, he 
proceeded to Glaſgow, from which city he exacted 
ſevere contributions. He advanced from thence to 
Stirling, where he was joined by lord Lewis Gor- 
don, at the head of ſome forces, which had been 
aſſembled in his abſence. Other clans, to the 
number of two thouſand, came in likewiſe; and 
from ſome ſupplies of money, which he received 
from Spain, and from ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which 
he was ſucceſsful againſt the royaliſts, his affairs 
began to wear a more promiſing aſpect. Being 
joined by lord Drummond, he inveſted the caſtle 
of Stirling, commanded by general Blakeney 
but the rebel forces being unuſed to fieges, con- 
ſumed much time to no purpoſe. It was during 
this attempt, that general Hawley, who com- 
manded a conſiderable body of forces near Edin- 
burgh, undertook to raiſe the ſiege, and advanced 
toward the rebel army as far as Falkirk. After 
two days ſpent in mutually examining each other's 
ſtrength, the rebels being ardent to engage, were 
led on in full ſpirits to attack the king's army. The 
Pretender, who was in the front line, gave the 
hgnal to engage; and the firſt fire put Hawley's 
forces into confuſion. The horſe retreated with 
precipitation, and fell upon their own infantry z 
while the rebels following their blow, the greateſt 
part of the royal army fled with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation. They retired in confuſion to ary | 
wo ebb leavin 
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which alone he could hope for ſuccels. After they 
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leaving their conquerors in poſſeſſion of their 
tents, their artillery, and the field of battle. 

Thus far the affairs of the rebel army ſeemed 
not unproſperous; but here was an end of all their 
triumphs. The duke of Cumberland, at that time 
the favourite of the Engliſh army, had been re- 
called from Flanders, and put himſelf at the head 
of the troops at Edinburgh, which conſiſted of 
about fourteen thouſand men. With theſe he ad- 
vanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined by ſeve- 
ral of the Scotch nobility, attached to the houſe 
of Hanover; and having revived the drooping ſpi- 
rits of his army, he reſolved to find out the enemy, 


who retreated at his approach. Aſter having re- 


freſhed his troops at Aberdeen for ſome time, he 
renewed his march, and in twelve days he came 
upon the banks of the deep and rapid river Spey. 
This was the place where the rebels might have 
diſputed his paſſage, but they loſt every advantage 
in diſputing with each other. They ſeemed now 


totally devoid of all council and ſubordination, 


without conduct, and without unanimity. After 
a variety of conteſts among each other, they re- 
ſolved to await. their purſuers upon the plains of 
Culloden, a place about nine miles diſtant from 
Inverneſs, emboſomed in hills, except on that fide 
which was open to the ſea. There they drew up 
in order of battle, to the number of eight thou- 
ſand men, in three diviſions, ſupplied with ſome 
pieces of artillery, ill manned and ſerved. 

The battle began about one o'clock in the aſter- 


noon; the cannon of the king's army did dreadful 


execution among the rebels, while theirs was totally 
unſerviceable. One of the great errors in all the 
pretender's warlike meaſures, was his ſubjecting 
wild and undiſciplined troops to the forms of artful 
war, and thus repreſling their native ardour, from 


had 
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had been 5 in their ranks, and withſtood the 
Engliſh fire for ſome time, they at length became 
impatient for cloſer engagement ; and about five 
kundred of them made an irruption upon the left 
wing of the enemy with their accuſtomed ferocity. 
The firſt line being diſordered by this onſet, two 
battalions advanced to ſupport it, and galled the 
enemy with a terrible and cloſe diſcharge. At the 
ſame time the dragoons under Hawley, and the 
Argyleſhire militia pulling down a park-wall that 
uarded the flank of the enemy, and which they 
bad but feebly defended, fell in among them, 
ſword in hand, with great ſlaughter. In leſs than 
thirty minutes they were totally routed, and the 
field covered with their wounded and flain, to the 
number of above three thouſand men. The French 
troops on the left did not fire a fnot, but ſtood in- 
active during the engagement, and afterwards ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war. An entire 
body of the clans marched off the field, in order, 
while the reſt were routed with great flaughter, 
and their leaders obliged with reluctance to retire. 
Civil war is in itfelf terrible, but more ſo when 
heightened by unneceſſary cruelty. How guilty 
ſoever an enemy may be, it is the duty of — 
ſoldier to remember that he is only to fight an o 
poſer, and not a ſupplant. The victory was in 
every reſpect deciſive, and humanity to the con- 
quered would have rendered it glorious. But little 
mercy was fhewn here; the conquerors were ſeen 
to refuſe quarter to the wounded, the unarmed, 
and the defenceleſs; and ſome were ſlain who were 
only excited by curiofity to become ſpectatots of 
the combat, and ſoldiers were ſeen to anticipate 
the baſe employment of the executioner. 'The 
duke immediately after the action, ordered fix and 
thirty deſerters to be executed, the conquerors 
ſpread terror wherever they came; and after a 
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ſhort ſpace, the whole country round was one 
dreadful ſcene of plunder, flaughter, and deſola- 
tion; juſtice was forgotten, and vengeance aſſum- 
ed the name. 

In this manner were blaſted all the hopes, and 
all the ambition of the young adventurer ; one 
ſhort hour deprived him of imaginary thrones and 
ſceptres, and reduced him from a nominal king, to 
a diſtreſſed forlorn outcaſt, ſhunned by all man- 
kind except ſuch as ſought his deſtruction. To 
the good and the brave, ſubſequent diſtreſs often 
atones for former guilt z and while reaſon would 
ſpeak for puniſhment, our hearts plead for mercy. 
Immediately after the engagement, he fled away 
with a captain of Fitzjames's cavalry, and when 
their horſes were fatigued, they both alighted, 
and ſeparately ſought for ſafety. He for ſome days 
wandered in this country, naturally wild, but now 
rendered more formidable by war, a wretched 
ſpeQator of all thoſe horrors which were the re- 
| Cult of his ill- guided ambition. 

There is a ſtriking ſimilitude between his ad- 
ventures, and thoſe of Charles the ſecond, upon 
his eſcape from Worceſter. He ſometimes found 
refuge in caves and cottages, without attendants, 
and depended on the wretched natives, who could 
pity, but not relieve him. Sometimes he lay in 
foreſts, with one or two companions of his diſtreſs, 
continually purſued by the troops of the conqueror, 
as there was a reward of thirty thouſand pounds 
offered for taking him, dead or alive. Sheridan, 
an Iriſh adventurer, was the perſon who kept molt 
faithfully by him, and inſpired him with courage 
to ſupport ſuch incredible hardſhips, He had oc- 
eaſion in the courſe of his concealments, to truſt 
his life to the fidelity of above fifty individuals, 
whoſe veneration for his family prevailed above 
their avarice. 

One 
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One day, having walked from "morning till 
night, he ventured to enter a houſe, the owner 
of which he well knew was attached to the oppo- 
ſite party. As he entered, he addreſſed the matter 
of the houſe in the following manner. The fon 
« of your king comes to beg a little bread and a 
« ſew cloaths. I know your preſent attachment 
« to my adverſaries, but I believe you have ſuffi- 
e cient honour not to abuſe my confidence, or to 
« take advantage of my diſtreſſed ſituation. Take 
« theſe rags that have for ſome time been my 
« only covering : you may probably reſtore them 
« to me one day when I ſhall be feated on the 
« throne of Great Britain.” The maſter of the 
houſe was touched with pity at his diſtreſs ; he aſ- 
ſiſted him as far as he was able, and never divulg- 
ed the ſecret. There are few of thoſe who even 
wiſhed his deſtruction, would chooſe to be the im- 
mediate aCtors in it, as it would ſubject them to 
the reſentment of a numerous party. 

In this manner he continued to wander among 
the frightful wilds of Glengary, for near fix 
months, often hemmed round by his purſuers, but 
ſtill reſcued by ſome lucky accident from the im- 
pending danger. At length a privateer of Sc, Ma- 
loes, hired by his adherents, arrived in Lochna- 
nach, in which he embarked in the moſt wretched 
attire, He was clad in a ſhort coat of black frize, 
thread-bare, over which was a common Highland 
plaid, girt round him by a belt, from whence de- 
pended a piſtol and a dagger. He had not been 
ſhifted for many weeks; his eyes were hollow, his 
viſage wan, and his conſtitution greatly impaired 
by famine and fatigue. He was accompanied by 
Sullivan and Sheridan, two Iriſh adherents, who 
had ſhared all his calamities, together with Came- 
ron of Lochiel, and his brother, and a few other 
exiles. They ſet ſail for France, and after hay- 
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ing been chaſed by two Engliſh men of war, they 
arrived in fafety at a place called Roſeau, near 
Morlaix in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have 
found it more difficult to eſcape, had not the vigi. 
lance of his purſuers been relaxed by a report 
that he was already flain. | | 

In the mean time, while the pretender was thus 
purſued, the ſcaffolds and the gibbets were pre. 
paring for his adherents. Seventeen officers of the 
rebel army were hanged, drawn, and quartered, at 
Kennington common, in the neighbourhood of 
London. Their conſtancy in death gained more 
proſelytes to their cauſe than even perhaps their 
victories would have obtained. Nine were exe- 
cuted in the ſame manner at Carliſle, and eleven 
at York. A ſew obtained pardons, and a confider- 
able number of the common men were tranſport- 
ed to the plantations in North America. 

The carls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and 
the lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and 
found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned, but the 
other two were beheaded on 'Fower-hill. Kilmar- 
nock, either convinced of his errors, or flattered 
to the laſt with the hopes of pardon, declared a 
conſciouſneſs of his crimes, and profeſſed his re- 
pentance. But very different was the behaviour of 
Balmerino, who gloried in the cauſe for which he 
fell. When his fellow-ſufferer was commanded 
to bid God bleſs king George, which he did with 
a faint voice, Balmerino ſtill avowed his principles, 
and cried out aloud, „ God blefs king James!“ 
Mr. Radcliffe, brother to the late earl of Der- 
wentwater, who was beheaded in the former 
reign, being taken on board a ſhip as he was com- 
ing to reinforce the pretender's army, and the 
identity of his perſon being proved, he was fen- 
tenced upon a former conviction, and ſuffered his 
ſate upon Tower-hill with tranquillity and reſolu- 

15 tion. 
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tion. Lord Lovat was tried and ſound guilty ſome 
time after; he died with great intrepidity, as his 
ſuflerings did but very little honour to his cauſe. 
Thus ended the laſt effort of the family of the 
Stuarts for re-aſcending the throne z diclated by 
youth and preſumption, and conducted without 
art or reſolution. 

Immediately after the rebellion was ſupprefſed, 
and the tumult of terror and tranſport was ſubſided, 
the legiſlature undertook to eſtabliſh ſeveral regu- 
lations in Scotland, which were equally conducive 
to the happineſs of that people, and the tranquil- 
lity of the united kingdom. The Highlanders had 
till this time continued to wear the old military 
dreſs of their anceſtors, and never went without 
arms. In conſequence of this, they conſidered 
themſelves as a body of people diſtin from the 
reſt of the nation, and were ready, upon the 
ſhorteſt notice, to ſecond the inſurrections of their 
chiefs. But their habits were now reformed by 
an act of the legiſlature, and they were compelled 
to wear cloaths of the common faſhion. But what 
contributed ſtill more to their real felicity, was the 
abolition of that hereditary juriſdiction which their 
chiefs exerted over them. 'The .power of their 
chieftains was totally deſtroyed, and every ſubject, 
in that part of the kingdom, was granted a parti- 
cipation of the common liberty. 

In the mean time, while England was thus in 
commotion at home, the flames of war ſtill conti- 
nued to rage upon the continent with encreafin 
violence. The French arms were crowned with 
repeated ſucceſs; and almoſt the whole Nether- 
lands were reduced under their dominion. The 
Dutch in their uſual manner negotiated, ſuppli- 
cated, and evaded the war; but they found them- 
{elves every day ſtripped of ſome of thoſe ſtrong 
towns which formed a barrier to their dominions, 
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and which they had been put in poſſeſſion of by 
the victories of Marlborough. They now lay al- 
molt defenceleſs, and ready to receive the terms of 
their conquerors; their national bravery being 


quite ſuffocated in the ſpirit of traſſic and luxury. 


The Dutch were at this time divided by factions 
which ſtill ſubſiſted, and had continued for above 
a century in their republic. 'The one declared ſor 


the prince of Orange as a ſtadtholder, the other 


oppoſed this election, and defired rather friendſhip 
than to be at variance with France. The preva- 
lence of either of theſe factions to its utmoſt extent 


was equally fatal to freedom; for if a ſtadtholder 


were elected, the conſtitution became altered from 
a republic to a kind of limited monarchy; if, on 
the contrary, the oppoſite party prevailed, the peo- 
ple muſt ſubmit to the weight of a confirmed ariſ- 
tocracy ſupported by French power, and liable to 
its controul. Of the two evils they choſe the for- 
mer; the people in ſeveral towns, inflamed al- 
moſt to ſedition, compelled their magiſtrates to 
declare the prince of Orange ſtadtholder, captain- 
general, and admiral of the united provinces. The 
vigorous conſequences of this reſolution imme di- 


ately appeared. All commerce with the French 


was prohibited; the Dutch army was augmented, 


and orders were iſſued to commence hoſtilities 2- 


gainſt the French by ſea and land. Thus the war, 
which had begun but in a ſingle country, was now 
diffuſed over all Europe; and, like a diſorder, pre- 
vailed in different parts of this great political con- 


ſtitution, remitting and raging by turns. 


The king of Sardinia, who had ſome years be- 
fore joined France againſt England, now changed 


ſides, and declared againſt the ambitious power of 


France. Italy felt all the terrors of inteſtine war, 
or more properly looked on, while foreigners were 


contending with each other for her uſurped domi- 
nions. 
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nions. The French and Spaniards on one fide 
and the Imperialiſts and the king of Sardinia on 
the other, ravaged thoſe beautiful territories by 
turns, and gave laws to a country that had once 
ſpread her dominion over the world. 

About this time the Engliſh made an unſucceſs- 
ful attack upon Port POrient, a ſea-port in France, 
but weakly defended, and drew off their forces 
in 2 panic. The French gained a conſiderable 
vi Tory at Roucrour in Flanders, although it pro- 
cured them. no real advantage, and coſt them as 
many lives as they deſtroyed of the enemy. Ano- 
ther victory, which they obtained at La Feldt, 
ſerved to depreſs the allied army (till lower. But 
the taking of Bergen-op-zoom, the ſtrongeſt forti- 
fication of Dutch Brabant, reduced the Dutch to 
a ſtate of deſperation. However, theſe victories 
gained by the French were counter- balanced with 
almoſt equal diſappointments. In Italy the mar- 
{hal Belliſle's brother, attempting to penetrate at 
the head of thirty-four thouſand men into Pied» 
mont, was routed, and himſelf flain. An unſuc- 
ceſsful fleet was ſent out for the recovery of Cape 
Breton. Two more were fitted out, the one to 
make a deſcent upon the Britith colonies in Ame- 
rica, and the other to carry on the operations in 
the Eaſt-Indies; but theſe were attacked-by Anſon 
and Warren, and nine of their ſhips taken. Soon 
aſter this, commodore Fox, with fix ſhips of war, 
took above forty French ſhips richly laden from St. 
Domingo; and this loſs was ſoon after followed by 
another defeat, which the French fleet ſuſtained 
from Admiral Hawke, in which feven ſhips of the 
line, and ſeveral frigates were taken. 

In this manner victory, defeat, negociation, 
treachery, and rebellion; ſueceeded each other 
rapidly for ſome years, till all ſides began to think 
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themſelves growing more feeble, and gaining no 
ſolid advantage. 

The Dutch had for ſome time endeavoured to 
ſtop the progreſs of a war, in which they had all 
to loſe, and nothing to gain. 'The king of France 
was ſenſible that after a victory was the moſt ad- 
vantageous time to offer terms of peace, He even 
expreiled his deſire of general tranquillity to Sir 
John Ligonier, who had been taken priſoner at 
the battle of La Feldt. But now the bad ſucceſs 
of his admirals at ſea, his armies in Italy, the fre- 
quent bankruptcies of his merchants at home, 
and the election of a ſtadtholder in Holland, who 
gave ſpirit to the oppoſition, all theſe contributed 
to make him weary of the war, and to propoſe an 
accommodation. This was what the allies had 
long withed for; and which, notwithſtanding, they 
were aſhamed to demand. The Engliſh miniſtry 
in particular finding themſelves unable to manage 
a parliament ſoured by frequent defeats, and now 
beginning to be diſguſted with continental connex- 
tons, were very ready to accede. A negociation 
was therefore reſolved upon; and the contending 
powers agreed to come to a congreſs at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich and Sir 
Thomas Robinſon aſſiſted as plenipotentiaries from 
the King of Great Britain. 

This treaty, which takes its name from the city 
at which it was made, was begun upon the preli- 
minary conditions of reſtoring all conqueſts made 
during the war. From thence great hopes were 
expectedof conditions both favourable and honour- 

able to the Engliſh; but the treaty ſtill remains 
a laſting mark of precipitate councils, and Engliſh 
diſgrace. By this it was agreed, that all priſoners 
on each ſide ſhould be mutually reſtored, and all 
conqueſts given up. 'That the dutchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guaſtalla, ſhould be ceded to Don 
Philip, 
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Philip, heir apparent to the Spaniſh throne, and to 
his heirs; but in caſe of his ſucceeding to the 
crown of Spain, that then theſe dominions ſhould 
revert to the houſe of Auſtria, It was confirmed 
that the fortifications of Dunkirk to the ſea ſhould 
be demoliſhed ; that the Engliſh ſhip annually ſent 
with ſlaves to the coaſt of New Spain ſhould have 
this privilege continued for four years. That the 
king of Pruſſia ſhould be confirmed in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sileſia, which he had lately conquered ; 
and that the queen of Hungary ſhould be ſecured 
in her patrimonial dominions. But one article of 
the peace was more diſpleaſing and afflictive to the 
Engliſh than all the reſt. It was ſtipulated that the 
king of Great Britain ſhould immediately, after the 
ratification of this treaty, ſend two perſons of rank 
and diſtinction to France as hoſtages, until reſtitu- 
tion ſhould be made of Cape Breton, and all other 
conqueits which England had made during the 
war. This was a mortifying clauſe ; but to add to 
the general error of the negociation, no mention 
was made of the ſearching the veffels of England in 
the American ſeas, upon which the war was origi- 
nally begun. The limits of their reſpective poſſeſ- 
fons in North America were not aſcertained; nor 
did they receive any equivalent for thoſe forts 
which they reſtored to the enemy. The treaty of. 
Utrecht had long been the object of reproach to 
thoſe by whom it was made; but, with all its 
faults, the treaty now concluded was by far mare 
deſpicable and erroneous. Yet ſuch was the ſpirit 
of the times, that the treaty of Utrecht was brand- 
ed with univerſal contempt, and the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle was extolled with the higheſt ſtrains 
of praiſe. But the people were wearied with re- 
peated diſgrace, and only expecting an accumula» 
tion of misfortunes by continuing the war, they 
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were glad of any peace that promiſed a pauſe ts 
their diſappointments. 


Kr. Den. 
GEORGE II. (Continued.) 


HIS treaty, which ſome aſſerted would ſerve 

for a bond of permanent, amity, was, pro- 

perly ſpeaking, but a temporary truce; a ceſſation 

from hoſtilities, which both ſides were unable to 

continue. Though the war between England and 

France was actually huſhed up in Europe, yet in 

the Eaſt and Weſt Indies it ſtill went forward with 

undiminiſhed vehemence. Both ſides ſtill willing 

to offend, ſtill offending, and yet both complain- 
ing of the infraction. 

In the mean time, as Europe enjoyed a tempo- 
rary tranquillity, the people of England expected, 
and the miniſtry was liberal in promiſing them a 
return of all the advantages of peace. In order to 
pleaſe the populace, for this miniſtry had the art 
always to keep the people in good humour, a mag- 
nificent fire-work was played off; and the ſpecta- 
tors could never be brought to think that a bad 
treaty which was celebrated with ſuch magnificent 
profuſion. 

It muſt be confeſſed alſo there was ſome deſire 
ſhewn in the miniſtry to promote the commerce 
of the kingdom; and for this purpoſe a bill was 
paſſed for encouraging a Britith herring fiſhery, in 
the manner of that carried on by the Dutch, un- 
der proper regulations. From the carrying ſuch 
a ſcheme vigorouſly i into execution, great advan- 
tages were expected. The Dutch, who had long 
enjoyed the ole profits arifing from this article, 
conſidered the ſea as a mine of inexhauſtible 
wealth, 
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wealth. But the patience and frugality of that 
nation ſeem to fit them more properly for the life 
of fiſhermen than the Engliſh. Certain it is that 
experience has ſhewn this attempt to rival the 
Dutch to have been ineffectual. Perhaps the 
company was not eſtabliſhed upon the ſtricteſt 
principles of ceconomy z perhaps the Dutch art of 
curing their fiſh was not practiſed or underſtood 
perfectly. 

In the mean time Mr. Pelham, who now con- 
ducted the buſineſs of the ſtate, and was eſteemed 
a man of candour and capacity, laid a ſcheme for 
lightening the immenſe load of debt which the 
nation ſuſtained in conſequence of the late war. 
His plan was to lefſen the debt, by lowering the 
intereſts which had been promiſed on granting the 
ſupplies, or elſe obliging the lenders to receive the 
ſums originally granted. "Thoſe, for inſtance, who 
were proprictors of ſtock, and received for the 
uſe of their money four per cent. were, by an act 
paſſed for that purpoſe, compelled to ſubſcribe 
their names, ſignifying their conſent to accept of 
three pounds ten ſhillings per cent., the following 
year, and three per cent. every year enſuing z 
and in cafe of a refuſal, aſſurances were given 
that government would pay off the principal. 
This ſcheme was attended with the defired effect, 
though it, in ſome meaſure, was a force upon the 
lender, who had originally granted his money upon 
different terms and under a promiſe of continuing 
the ſame intereſt. However the meaſure was evi- 
dently beneficial to the nation; and experience has 
ſhewn that it no way affected the public credit. 
Beſide this ſalutary meaſure others were purſued for 
the intereſt of the nation with equal fucceſs. The 
importation of iron from America was allowed, the 
trade to Africa was laid open to the nation, but 


under the ſuperintendence of the board of trade. 
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But all the advantages the nation reaped from 
theſe ſalutary meafures were not ſufhcient to 

counterbalance the ſtroke which liberty received, 
as ſome are of an opinion, by an unuſual ſtretch of 
the privileges of the houſe of commons. The 
city of Weſtminſter had long been repreſented by 
members who were, in ſome meaſure, appointed 
by the miniſtry. Lord Trentham, member for 
Weſtminſter, having vacated his ſeat in the houſe 
of commons, by accepting a place under the 
crown, again reſolved to ſtand candidate, and met 
with a violent oppoſition. It was objected by 
fome that he had been uncommonly active in in- 
troducing ſome Frensh ſtrollers, who had come 
over by the invitation of the nobility to open a 
theatre when our own were ſhut up. This accu- 
ſation againſt him excited a violent combination, 
who ſtyled themſelves the Independent Electors of 
Weſtminſter, and who named Sir George Vande— 
put, a private gentleman, as his competitor. Theſe 
reſolved to ſupport their own nomination at their 
own expence, and accordingly opened houſes of 
entertainment for the inferior voters, and propa- 
gated abuſe as ufual. At length the poll being 
cloſed, the majority appeared to be in favour of 
lord Trentham; but a ſcrutiny being demanded 
by the other party, it was protracted by manage- 
ment on the one fide, and tumult on the other. 
After ſome time the ſcrutiny alſo appeared in fa- 
vour of lord Trentham, the independent electors 
complained of partiality and injuſtice in the high- 
bailiff of Weſtminſter, who took the poll, and 
carried their petition to the houſe, 
Jo this petition the houſe paid little attention; 
but proceeded to examine the high- bailiff as to the 
cauſes that had fo long Wie the election. 
This officer laid the blame upon Mr. Crowle, who 
had acted as counſel for the petitioners, and alſo 
* . upon 
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upon the honourable Alexander Murray, a friend 

to Sir George Vandeput, and one Gibſon, an up- 
holſterer. Theſe three perſons were, therefore, 
brought to the bar of the houſe ; Crowle and Gib- 
ſon conſented to alk pardon, and were diſmiſſed 
upon being reprimanded by the ſpeaker. Murray 
was at firſt admitted to bail; but upon the depoh- 
tion of ſeveral witneſſes that he had headed a mob 
to intimidate the voters, it was reſolved by the 
houſe that he ſhould be commuted a cloſe priſoner 
to Newgate, and that he ſhould receive his ſen- 
tence at the bar of the houſe upon his knees. 
When he was conducted before the houſe, being 
directed to kneel, he refuſed to comply, and this 
threw the whole afſembly into commotion. 'They 
then were reſolved to purſue more vigorous mea- 
ſures; ordered that he ſhould be committed to 
Newgate, denied the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, 
and that no perſon ſhould have acceſs to him, 
without permiſſion of the houſe. 

This impriſonment he underwent with great 
chearfulneſs, ſenſible that, by the conſtitution of 
the country, his confinement could continue no 
longer than while the commons continued fitting z 
and at the end of the ſeſſion he was accordingly 
diſcharged. But what was his amazement, at the 
commencement of the enſuing ſeſſion, to find that 
he was again called upon, and that a motion was 
made for committing him cloſe priſoner to the 
Tower. The delinquent, therefore, thought pro- 
per to ſcreen himſelf from their reſentment by ab- 
ſconding; but the people could not help eonſider- 
ing their repreſentatives rather as their oppreſſors, 
and the houſe as aſſerting rather vindictive, than 
legiſlative authority. Some thought they ſaw in 
this meaſure the ſeeds of a future ariſtocracy; that 
the commons erected themſelves into a tribunal, 


on their own privileges, 
and 
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and ready to puniſh, without the conſent of the 
other parts of the legiſlature. However, the ſub. 
ject has ſtill one reſource againſt any violent reſo- 
lutions of the houſe againſt him; he may reſiſt if 
he thinks proper, as they are armed with no legal 
executive powers to compel obedience. 

The people were ſcarce recovered from the re- 
ſentment produced by this meaſure, when another 
was taken in the houſe, which, in reality, made 
diſtinctions among the people, and laid a line be- 
tween the rich and poor that ſeemed impaſſable. 
This was the act for the better preventing clan- 

deſtine marriages, and for the more public ſolem- 

nization of that ceremony. The grievance com- 
plained of, and which this law was calculated to 
redreſs, was, that the ſons and daughters of opu- - 
lent families were often ſeduced into marriage be- 
fore they had acquired ſufficient experience in life, 
to be ſenſible of the diſparity of the match. This 
ſtatute, therefore, enacted, that the bans of mar- 
Triage ſhould be regularly publiſhed three ſucceſſive 
Sundays in the church of the pariſh where both 
parties had reſided for one month, at leaſt, before 
the ceremony. It declared, Mat any marriage ſo- 
lemnized without this previous publication, or a 
licence obtained from the court, ſhould be 
void, and that the perſon ſolemnized it ſhould 
de tranſported for ſeven years. This act was at 
that time thought replete with conſequences in- 
jurious to ſociety; and experience has confirmed 
the truth of many of thoſe objections. Infamous 
men have made a practice of ſeducing young wo- 
men, ignorant af the law, by pretending a mar- 
riage which they knew to be illegal, and conſe- 
quently no longer binding. The poor, by being 
prevented from making alliances with the rich, 
1 left wealth to flow in its ancient channels, 
and thus to accumulate, contrary to the n, 
. 0 
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of the ſtate. It has been found to impede mar- 
riage, by clogging it with unneceſſary ceremonies. 
Some have athrmed that lewdnels and debauchery 
have become more frequent ſince the enacting this 
law, and it is believed that the numbers of the 

people are upon the decline. | 
This ſeſſion was alſo diſtinguiſhed by another 
act equally unpopular, and perhaps equally inju- 
rious to that religion which was (till left among the 
populace. This was a law for naturalizing the 
Jews. The miniſtry baldly aftirmed, that ſuch a 
law would greatly contribute to the benefit of the 
nation; that it would encreaſe the wealth, the 
credit, and the commerce of the kingdom, and 
ſct a laudable example of political toleration. O- 
thers, however, were of different ſentiments z they 
ſaw greater favour was ſhewn to the Jews by this 
bill, than to ſome other ſects profeſſing chriſtianity; 
that an introduction of this people into the king- 
dom would diſgrace the character of the nation, 
and cool the zeal of the natives for religion, which 
was already too much neglected. The bill was 
paſſed into a law; but the people without doors 
remonſtrated fo loudly againſt it, that the miniſtry 
were obliged to get ir repealed the enſuing ſeſſion. 
An act cqueIlly unpopular with the two former 
was now alto paſied, which contained regulations 
for the better preſerving of the game. By this, 
none but men already poſſeſſed of a ſtated fortune 
were allowed a privilege of carrying a gun, or de- 
ſtroying game, though even upon the grounds 
which he himſelf rented and paid for. This law 
was of but very little ſervice to the community; it 
totally damped all that martial ardour among the 
lower orders of mankind, by preventing their 
handling thoſe arms, which might one day be ne- 
ceſſary to defend their country. It alſo defeated its 
| own 
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own end of preſerving the game ; for the farmers, 
abridged of the power of ſeizing game, never per- 
mitted it to come to maturity. 
A. D. A ſcheme, which the nation was taught 
1 to believe would be extremely advantage- 
749. ous, had been entered upon ſome time be- 
fore. This was the encouraging thoſe who had 
been diſcharged the army or navy, to become 
ſettlers in a new colony in North America, in the 
province of Nova Scotia. To this retreat it was 
thought the waſte of an exuberant nation might 
well be drained off; and thoſe bold ſpirits kept in 
employment at a diſtance, who might be dange- 
rous, if ſuffered to continue in idleneſs at home. 
Nova Scotia was a place where men might be im- 
pniſoned, but not maintained; it was cold, barren, 
and incapable of ſucceſsful cultivation. The new 
colony, therefore, was maintained there at ſome 
expence to the government im the beginning; and 
ſuch as were permitted, ſoon went ſouthward to 
the milder climates, where they were invited by 
an untenanted and fertile ſoil. Thus did the nation 
ungratefully ſend off her hardy veterans to periſh 
on inhoſpitable ſhores, and this they were taught to 
believe would extend their dominion. 

However, it was for this barren ſpot that the 
Engliſh and French revived the war, which ſoon 
after ſpread with ſuch terrible devaſtations over 
every part of the globe. The native Indians border- 
Ing upon the deſerts of Nova Scotia, a fierce and 
ſavage people, looked from the firſt with jealouſy 

upon theſe new ſettlers; and they conſidered the 
vicinity of the Engliſh as an encroachment upon 
their native poſſeſſions. The French, who were 
neighbours in like manner, and who were ſtill im- 
preſſed with national animoſity, fomented theſe 
ſuſpicions in the natives, and repreſented the Eng- 
liſh, and with regard to this OF the repreſenta- 
tion 
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tion might be true, as enterpriſing - and ſevere. 
Commiſſaries were therefore, appointed to meet 
at Paris, to compromiſe theſe diſputes; but theſe 
conferences were rendered abortive by the cavil- 
lings of men, who could not be ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand the ſubject in debate. ; 

As this ſeemed to be the firſt place where the 
diſſentions took their riſe for a new war, it may be 
neceſſary to be a little more minute. The French 
had been the firſt cultivators of Nova Scotia, and, 
by great induſtry and long perſeverance, had ren- 
dere the ſoil, naturally barren, ſomewhat more 
fertile, and capable of ſuſtaining nature, with 
ſome aſliſtance from Europe. This country how- 
ever, had frequently changed maſters, until at 
length the Engliſh were ſettled in the poſſeſſion, 
and acknowledged as the rightful owners, by the 
treaty of Utrecht. The poſleſhon of this country 
was reckoned necetlary to defend the Engliſh colo- 
; nies to the North, and to preſerve their ſuperiority 
in the fiſheries in that part of the world. 'The 
French, however, who had been long ſettled in 
the back parts of the country, reſolved to uſe every 
method to diſpoſſeſs the new-comers, and ſpirited 
up the Indians to more open hoſtilities, which 
were repreſented to the Engliſh miniſtry for ſome 
time without redreſs. 

Soon after this another ſource of diſpute began 
to be ſeen in the ſame part of the world, and pro- 
miſed as much uneaſineſs as the former. The 
French pretending firſt to have diſcovered the 
mouth of the river Miſſiſippi, claimed the whole 
adjacent country towards New Mexico on the 
Eaſt, and quite to the Apalachian mountains on 
the Weſt. In order to aſſert their claims, as they 
found ſeveral Engliſh, who had ſettled beyond 
theſe mountains, from motives of commerce, and 
Alo invited by the natural beautieg of the _—_— 
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they diſpoſſeſſed them. of their new ſettlements, 
and built ſuch forts as would command the whole 
country round about. It was now, therefore, ſeen 
that their intention was to ſurround the Engliſh 
colonies, which lay along the ſhore, by taking 
flefhon of the internal parts of the country that 
lay on the back of our ſettlements ; and thus, being 
in poſſeſſion already of the northern and ſouthern 
parts of that great continent, to.hem the Engliſh 
in on every ſide, and ſecure to themſelves all trade 
with the natives of the internal part of the coun- 
try. The Engliſh, therefore, juſtly apprehended, 
that if the French united their northern colonies, 
which were traded into by the river St. Lawrence 
to their ſouthern, which were acceihble by the 
river Miſlifippi, that then they muſt in a ſhort 
time become maſters of the whole country; aud 
by having a wide extended territory to range in, 
they would ſoon multiply, and become every day 
more powerful. 

Negociations had long been carried on to deter- 
mine theſe differences; but what could reaſon 
avail in determining diſputes where there were no 
certain principles to be guided by? The limits of 
thoſe countries had never been ſettled ; for they 
were before this time too remote, or too inſignifi- 
cant, to employ much attention, It was not pro- 
bable that powers, who had no right to the coun- 
tries in diſpute, but that of invaſion, would have 
equity enough-to. agree among themſelves in ſhar- 
ing the ſpoil. 

But not in America alone, but alſo in Aſia, the 
ſeeds of a new war were preparing to be expand- 
ed. On the coaſts of Malabar, the Engliſh and 
French had, in fact, never ceaſed from hoſtilities. - 

This immenſe tract of country which now ſaw 
the armies of Europe contending for its dominion, 
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On the coaſts of this country, the Engliſh, the 
French, and ſeveral other powers of Europe, had 
built forts, with the original conſent of the Mo- 
gul, who was then emperor of the whole tract. 
The war between the Engliſh and French there, 
tirſt began by either power ſiding with two con- 
tending princes of the country, and from being 
ſ-condaries in the quarrel at length becoming prin- 
cipals. Thus the war was kindled up in every 
part of the world. Moſt other national conteſts 
have ariſen from ſome principal cauſe ; but this 
war ſeems to have been produced by the concur- 
rence of ſeveral, or it may be more properly con- 
fidered as the continuance of the late war, which 
was never effectually extinguiſhed by the wretch- 
ed and defective treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The government of England had long com- 
plained of theſe infractions, and theſe produced 
only recrimination; the two powers were negoci- 
ating, acculing, and deſtroying each other at the 
ſame time. At length, the miniſtry were reſolved 
to cut the knot, which they could not unlooſe, and 
to act at once in open defiance of the enemy. Or- 
ders were accordingly diſpatched to all the gover- 
nors of the American provinces, to unite into a con- 
federacy for their mutual ſecurity ; and, if poſſible, 
to bring the Indians over to eſpouſe their quarrel. 
But this was a meaſure which, by long neglect, was 
now become impracticable. It had long been the 
method of the Engliſh to cultivate the friendſhip 
of this fierce and hardy race in times of danger; 
but to ſlight it in circumſtances of ſafety. This 
ſerved to alienate the affections of the. Indians 
from the Engliſh government; but the avarice 
of our merchants, particularly of that called the 
Ohio company, who fold them bad commodities, 
and treated them with perfidy and inſolence, ſerved 


to confirm their averſion. Beſide, there was ſome- 
thing 
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thing in the diſpoſition of the French adventurers 
in thoſe regions more ſimilar to theirs. They were 
hardy, enterprizing, and poor. The Indians, 
therefore, naturally joined thoſe allies, from the 
conqueſt of whom in caſe of enmity, they could 
expect no plunder; and they declared war againſt 
the Engliſh ſettlers, who were rich, frugal, and 
laborious, and whoſe ſpoils were therefore worth 
wiſhing for. 

In this manner the Engliſh had not only the 
French, but almoſt the whole body of the Indian 
nations to contend with; but what was ſtill worſe, 
their own contentions among each other rendered 
their ſituation yet more deplorable. Some of the 
Engliſh provinces, who, from their ſituation, had 
little to fear from the enemy, or few advantages 
to expect from ſuccefs, declined furniſhing their 
ſhare of the ſupplies. At the ſame time the go- 
vernors of ſome other colonies, who had been men 
of broken fortunes, and had left England in hopes 
df retrieving their loſt circumſtances by rapacity 

abroad, became ſo odious, that the colonies re- 
fuſed to lend any aſſiſtance, when ſuch men were 
to have the management. 

The ſucceſſes, therefore, of the French in the 
beginning were flattering and uninterrupted, 
There had been for ſome time frequent ſkirmiſhes 
between their troops, and thoſe of the government 
of England. They had fought with general Law- 
rence in the North, and colonel Waſhington to 
the ſouth, and came off moſt commonly victori- 
ous. It is unneceſſary, however, to tranſmit theſe 
trifling details to poſterity, or to load the page with 
barbarous names, and unimportant marches. It 
may be ſufficient to ſay, that the two nations 
ſeemed to have imbibed a part of the ſavage fury 
of thoſe with whom they fought, and exerciſed 
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various cruelties, either from a ſpirit of ayarice or 
revenge. | 

The miniſtry, however, in England began now 
a very rigorous exertion in defence of thoſe colo- 
nies, who refuſed to defend themſelves. Four 
operations were undertaken in America , xy 
at the ſame time. Of theſe, one was 17 "Y 
commanded by colonel Monkton, who 75. 
had orders to drive the French from the eneroach- 
ments upon the province of Nova Scotia. The 
ſecond more to the South, was directed againſt 
Crown- point, under the command of your 
Johnſon. The third, under the conduct of gene- 
ral Shirley, was deſtined to Niagara, to ſecure the 
forts on the river; and the fourth was farther 
ſouthward ſtill, againſt Fort Du Queſne, under 

general Braddock. | 
In theſe expeditions Monckton was ſucceſsful ; 
Johnſon alſo was victorious, though he failed in 
taking the fort again which he was ſent ; Shirley 
was — 5 to have loſt the ſeaſon for operation 
by delay; Braddock was vigorous and active, but 
ſuffered a defeat. This bold commander, who 
had been recommended to this ſervice by the duke 
of Cumberland, ſet forward upon his expedition 
in June, and left the cultivated parts of the coun- 
try on the tenth, at the head of two thouſand 
two hundred men, directing his march to that 
part of the country where general Waſhington had 
been defeated the year before. Upon his arrival, 
he was there informed that the French at Fort du 
Queſne, againſt which he was deſtined, expected 
a reinforcement of five hundred men, and would 
then become his equal in the field; he therefore 
reſolved with all haſte to advance and attack them, 
before they became too powerful by this conjunc= 
tion. In conſequence of this reſolution, leaving 
colonel Dunbar with eight hundred inen to bring 
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up the proviſions, ſtores, and heavy baggage, as 
quick as the nature of the ſervice would admit, he 
marched forward with the reſt of his army, thro' 
a country that (till remained in primzval wilderneſs, 
folitary and hideous, inhabited only by beaſts, and 
hunters ſtill more formidable. However, he went 
forward with intrepidity, and ſoon found himſelf 
advanced into the deſerts of Oſwego, where no 
European had ever been. But his courage was 
greater than his caution ; regardleſs of the deſigns 
of the enemy, he took no care previouſly to ex- 
= the woods or the thickets, as if the nearer 

e approached the enemy, the leſs regardleſs he 
became of danger. Being at length within ten 
miles of the fortreſs he was appointed to beſiege, 
and marching forward through the foreſts with 
full confidence of ſucceſs, on a ſudden his whole 
army was aſtoniſhed by a general diſcharge of 
arms, both in front and flank, from an enemy 
that ſtill remained unſeen. It was now too late to 
think of retreating, the troops had paſſed into the 
defile which the enemy had artfully permitted them 
to do before they offered to fire. The vanguard 
of the Engliſh now, therefore, fell back in con- 
ſternation upon the main body, and the panic ſoon 
became general. The officers alone diſdained to 
fly, while Braddock himſelf ſtill continued to com- 
mand his brave aſſociates, diſcovering at once the 
greateſt intrepidity and the greateſt imprudence. 
An enthuſiaſt to the diſcipline for war, he difdained 
to fly from the field, or to permit his men to quit 
their ranks, when their only method of treating 
the Indian army was by a precipitate attack, or 
an immediate deſertion of the field of battle. At 
length Braddock, having received a- muſquet-ſhot 
through the lungs, he dropped, and a total confu- 
fon enſued. All the artillery, ammunition, and 


baggage of the army were left to the enemy; and 
. the 
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the loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh might amount to 
ſeven hundred men. The ſhattered remains of the 
army, ſoon after joined celone] Dunbar, returned 
by their former route, and arrived to ſpread the 
general conſternation among the provincials of 
Philadelphia 

The general indignation that was raiſed by theſe 
defeats, drove the Engliſh into a ſpirit of retaliation 
by ſea, where they were ſure of ſucceſs. Orders 
were, therefore, given to make prizes of the French 
ſhipping wherever found, though they had yet 
publiſhed no formal declaration of war. With 
this order the naval commanders very readily and 
willingly complied ; the French merchants ſhips 
were taken m ſeveral places, and ſoon the Englith 
ports were blled with veſſels taken from the enemy, 
and kept as an indemnification for thoſe forts of 
which the enemy had unjuſtly poſſeſſed themſelves 
in America. The benefit of this meaſure, was 
much more obvious than its juſtice z it truck fuch 
a blow that the French navy was unable to recover 
itſelf during the continuance of the war, which 
was formally declared on both fides ſhortly after, 
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HE war between the two nations, being 
thus begun, and all negociation at an end, 
both nations made vigorous preparations, both to 
annoy, and to intimidate each other. In this the 
French were moſt ſucceſsful, and ſor a long time 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee not only ſucceſs attend 
their arms, but diſcontent and faction dividing the 
counſels of their opponents. Their firſt attempt 


was by intimidating England with the threats of a 
ALY formidable 
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formidable invaſion. Several bodies of their troops 


had for ſome time been ſent down to the coaſts 
that lay oppoſite the Britiſh ſhores, theſe were in- 


ſtructed in the diſcipline of embarking and re- land- 
ing from flat-bottom boats, which were made 
in great numbers for that expedition. The num- 
ber of men deſtined for this enterprize, amounted 
to fifty thouſand, but they diſcovered the utmoſt 


reluctance to the undertaking, and it was by de- 


grees that the French miniſtry hoped to prevail 
upon them to proceed. Every day they were ex- 
erciſed with embarking and diſembarking, while 
numbers of new flat-bottomed boats were continu- 
ally added. 

Whether theſe preparations were intended for 
actual deſcent, or made only to terrify the Eng- 
liſh, is as yet uncertain, but it is manifeſt that they 
anſwered the latter intent entirely. 'The people 
of England ſaw themſelves expoſed without arms, 
leaders, or diſcipline, to the deſigns of their ene- 
mies, governed by a miniſtry that was timid, un- 
popular, and divided among themſelves. It was 
in this exigence that they applied to the Dutch for 
ſix thouſand men, which they were obliged to 
furniſh by treaty in caſe of invaſion. However, 


the Dutch refuſed the ſupply, alleging that their 


treaty was to ſupply troops in caſe of an actual and 
not a threatened invaſion. The king, therefore, 
finding that he. could not have the Dutch forces 
until their aſſiſtance would be too late, deſiſted en- 
tirely from his demand, and the Dutch, with great 
amity, returned him thanks for withdrawing his 
requeſt. 

The miniſtry, diſappointed of this aſſiſtance, 
looked round the continent to find where they 
might at any rate make a demand. The aid of a 


body of Heſſians and Hanoverians, amounting to 


about ten thouſand men, was to be purchaſed; 
| and 
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and theſe the miniſtry brought over into England 
to protect about as many millions of Engliſhmen, 
who were ſuppoſed incapable of defending them- 
ſelves. But here the remedy appeared to the peo- 
ple worſe than the diſeaſe. The miniſtry was re- 
viled for. having reduced the nation to ſuch a 
diſgraceful condition. The people conſidered 
themſelves as no way reduced to the neceſſity of 
borrowing ſuch feeble aid. They only demanded 
a vigorous exertion of their own internal ſtrength, 
and feared no force that could be led toinvadethem. 
Theſe murmurs, tears, and diſſenſions among 
the Engliſh, gave the French an opportunity of 
carrying on their deſigns on another quarter; and 
while the miniſtry were employed in guarding a- 
gainſt the neighbouring terrors, they were attack- 
ed in the Mediterranean, where they expected no 
danger. The ifland of Minorca, which we had 
taken ſrom the Spaniards in the reign of queen 
Anne, was ſecured to England by repeated treaties. 
But the miniltry, at this time being blinded by 
domeſtic terrors, had neglected to take ſufficient 
precautions for its Jeforiow, ſo that the garriſon 
was weak, and no way fiited to ſtand a vigorous 
ſiege. The French, therefore, landed near the 
fortification of St. Philip's, which was reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe, and commanded 
by general Blakeney, who was brave indeed, but 
rather ſuperannuatcd. The ſiege was carried on 
with great vigour, and for ſome time as obſtinate- 
ly defended on the fide of the Engliſh. 
The miniſtry being apprized of this unexpected 
attack, reſolved to raiſe the Gege if poſſible, and 
ſent out admiral Byng with ten ſhips of war, with 
orders to relieve Minorca at any rate. Byng ac- 
cordingly failed from Gibraltar, where he was re- 
fuſed any aſſiſtance of men from the governor of 
that garriſon, under a pretence that his own forti- 
fication 


— 
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fication was in danger. Upon his approaching 
the iſland he ſoon ſaw the French banners dif. 
played upon the ſhore, and the Engliſh colours {till 
flying on the caſtle of St. Philip. He had been or- 
dered to throw a body of troops into the garriton ; 
but this he thought too hazardons an undertaking ; 
nor did he even make an attempt. While he was 
thus deliberating between his fears and his duty, his 
attention was quickly called off by the appearance 
of a French fleet, that ſeemed of nearly cqual 
force to his own. Confounded by a variety of 
meaſures he ſeemed reſolved to purſue none, and 
theretore gave orders to form the line of battle, and 
act upon the defenſive, Byng had been long 
praiſed for his {kill in naval tactics; and, per- 
' haps, valuing moſt thoſe talents for which he was 
molt praiſed, he ſacrificed all claims to courage to 
the applauſe for naval diſcipline. The French 
fleet advanced, a part of the Engliſh fleet engaged, 
the admiral ſtill kept aloof, and gave very plauſi- 
ble reaſons for not coming into action. The 
French fleet, therefore, flowly ſailed away, and 
no other opportunity ever offered of coming to a 
cloſer engagement. | 
This caution was carried rather beyond the pro- 
per bounds; but a council of war, which was 
ſoon after called on board the admiral's own ſhip, 
deprived the Engliſu garrifen of all hopes of ſuc- 
cour. It was there determined to fail away to 
Gibraltar to refit the fleet, and it was agreed that 
the relief of Minorca was become impracticable. 
Nothing could exceed the reſentment of the 
nation upon being informed of Byng's conduct. 
The miniſtry were not averſe to throwing from 
themſelves the blame of thoſe meaſures which 
were attended with ſuch indifferent ſucceſs, and 
they ſecretly fanned the flame. The news, which 


ſoon after arrived of the ſurrender of the garriſon 
to 
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to the French, drove the general ferment almoſt to 
frenzy. In the mean time Byng continued at Gib. 
raltar quite ſatisfied with his own conduct, and 
little expecting the dreadful ſtorm that was gather- 
ing againſt him at home. Orders however were 
ſoon ſent out for putting him under an arreſt, and 
for carrying him to England. Upon his arrival he 
was committed to cloſe cuſtody in Greenwich 
hoſpital, and ſome arts uſed to enflame the popu- 
lace againſt him, who want no incentives to injure 
and condemn their ſuperiors. Several addreſſes 
were ſent up from different counties, demanding 
juſtice on the delinquent, which the miniſtry were 
willing to ſecond. He was ſoon after tried by a 
court- martial in the harbour of Portſmouth, where 
after a trial, which continued ſeveral days, his 
judges were agreed that he had not done his utmoſt 
during the engagement to deſtroy the enemy, and 
therefore they adjudged him to ſuffer death by the 
twelſth article of war. At the ſame time, how- 
ever, they recommended him as an object of mercy, 
as they conſidered his conduct rather as the effects 
of error, than of cowardice. By this ſentence 
they expected to ſatisfy at once the reſentment of , 
the nation, and yet ſcreen themſelves from conſci- 
ous ſeverity. 'The government was reſolved upon 
ſhewing him no mercy; the parliament was ap- 
plied to in his favour; but they found no circum- 
ſlances in his conduct that could invalidate the for- 
mer ſentence. Being thus abandoned to his fate, 
he maintained to the laſt a degree of fortitude and 
ſerenity, that no way betrayed any timidity or 
cowardice. On the day fixed for his execution, 
which was on board a man of war in the harbour 
of Portſmouth, he advanced from the cabin, where 
he had been impriſoned, upon deck, the place ap- 
pointed for him to ſuffer. After delivering a paper, 
containing the ſtrongeſt aſſertions of his innocence, 
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he came forward to the place where he was t6 
kneel down, and for ſome time perſiſted in not 
covering his face; but his friends repreſenting that 
his looks would poſſibly intimidate the ſoldiers who 
were to ſhoot him, and prevent their taking pro- 
per aim, he had his eyes bound with an handker— 
chief; and then giving the ſignal for the ſoldiers 
to fire, he was killed inſtantancouſly. 'Lhere ap- 
pears ſome ſeverity 1 in Byng's puniſhment; but it 
certainly producec {con after very beneficial cltects 
to the nation. 

In the mean time the French, who were now 
mr: ray of Minorca, were willing to ſecond their 
blow by an, attack upon a country, which they 
were ſenſible the king of England valued {till more, 
Being convinced that they could not hold their 
2cquiſitions againſt ſuch a ſuperiority as the Eng- 
ſh were poſſeiied of at ſea, and the numberlets 
reſources they had of aſſiſting their colonies with 
all the neceffaries of war; they made no ſeruple of 
declaring that they would revenge all injurics 
which they ſhould ſuſtain in their colonies upon the 
king of England's territories in Germany a threat 
which they ſecretly believed would ſoon compel the 
Engliſh miniſtry to accept of ſuch terms as they 
ſhould be pleaſed to offer. Or, in caſe of perſeve- 
rance, they knew that it would divide the Eng- 
liſn forces, and lead them to a country, where 
they mult be manifeſtly inferior. In theſe hopes 
they were not much diſappointed. The court of 
London, dreading the conſequences of their indig- 
nation, and eager to procure the ſecurity of Hano- 
ver, entered into a very expenhve treaty with the 
court of Rufha, by which it was ſtipulated that a 
body of fifty thouſand Rufhans thonid be ready to 
act in the. Enplifh ſervice, in cale Hanover ſhould 


be invaded; and for this the czarina was to receive 
| - an 
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an hundred thouſand pounds annually, to be paid 


in advance. 

This treaty with the Ruſſians, which was con- 
ſidered as a maſter ſtroke of politics by the mini- 
ſtry of England, ſoon appeared to be as nugatory 
as it was expenſive. 'The king of Pruſha had 
long conſidered himſelf as a guardian of the intereſts 
of Germany, and was ſtartled at a treaty, which 
threatened to deluge the empire with an army of 
barbarians. This monarch, whoſe talents were 
well known even at that time, but who has fince 
become ſo famous, had learned by his ſagacity to 
prevent the deſigns of his enemies, while yet be- 
ginning, and to repreſs them by his courage when 
they were begun. He, therefore, took the firſt 
opportunity to declare that he would not ſuffer any 
foreign forces to enter the empire, either as aux- 
iliaries, or as principals. This conſummate poli- 
tician had, it ſeems, been already apprized of a 
{ſecret negociation between the Ruſſians and the 
Auſtrians, by which the latter were to enter the 
empire and ſtrip him of his late conqueſts of Sileſia. 
Thus England was but the dupe of Ruſſian poli- 
ties; ſhe paid them a large ſublidy for entering 
the empire, which they had already determined- 
to perform without her commands. 

The king of England, whoſe fears for Hanover 
guided all his councils, now ſaw himſelf in che 
ſituation he moſt dreaded. His native dominions 
were now expoſed to the reſentment not ouly of 
France, but of Pruſſia; and either of theſe was 
ſufficient at once to over-run and ravage his elec- 
torate, while the Ruſhan auxiliaries were at too 
great a diſtance to lend him the ſmalleſt relief. 
Treaties were once more ſet on foot to lend a pre- 
carious ſecurity : and the king of Pruſſia was ap- 
plied to, in hopes of turning his reſentment another 
way. All that the king of England wiſhed for was 
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to keep a foreign enemy from invading Germany, 

and this the king of Pruſſia profeſſed to deſire with 

equal ardour. From this ſimilitude of intention, 
theſe two monarchs were induced to unite their 
intereſts; and as they were both inſpired with the 
ſame wiſh, they ſoon came to an agreement, by 
Which they promiſed to aſſiſt each other, and to 
prevent all foreign armies from entering the em- 
ire. 

: From this new alliance both powers hoped great 
advantages. Beſides preſerving the independence 

of the German ſtates, which was the oſtenſible 
object, each had their peculiar benefits in view, 
The king of Pruſſia knew that the Auſtrians were 

his ſecret enemies, and that the Ruſhans were in 
league with them againit him. An alliance, 
therefore, with the court of London kept back the 

Ruſſians, whom he dreaded, and gave him hopes 
of puniſhing Auſtria, whom he long ſuſpected. As 
for France, he counted upon that as a natural ally, 
which, from its long and hereditary enmity with 
the Auſtrians, would ever continue ſtedfaſt in his 
intereſts. On the other fide, the eleQor of Hanc- 
ver had ſtill ſtronger expectations from the benefits 
that would reſult ſrom this alliance. By this he 

rocured a near and powerful ally, -which he ſu 
poſed the French would not venture to diſoblige. 
He counted upon the Auſtrians as naturally attach- 
ed to his own intereſts by gratitude and friendſhip, 
and he ſuppoſed that the Ruſhans would at leaſt 
continue neuter from their former ſtipulation and 
ſubſidy. The two contracting powers ſoon found 
themſelves deceived in every one of theſe expecta- 
tions. 

I his alliance ſoon after gave birth to one of an 
oppoſite nature, that aſtoniſhed all Europe. The 
queen of Hungary bad long meditated deſigns for 
recovering Sileſia, which the king of Pruſſia had 


invaded 
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invaded when ſhe was unable to defend her native 
dominions, and kept poſſeſſion of by a reluctant 
conceſhon. Her chief hopes of aſſiſtance were 
from Ruſſia; and ſhe expected the reſt of the pow- 
ers in queſtion would continue neuter. However 
ſhe now found by the late treaty that all her hopes 
of Ruſſian aſſiſtance were fruſtrated, as England 
was joined with Pruſſia to counteract her intentions. 
Thus deprived of one ally, ſhe fought about, in 
order to ſubſtitute another. She applied to France 
for that purpoſe; and to procure the friendſhip of 
that court, gave up her barrier in the Netherlands, 
which England had been for ages ſecuring againſt 
that power with its blood and its treaſures. By 
this extraordinary revolution the whole political 
ſyſtem of Europe acquired a new aſpect, and the 
treaties of a century were at one blow rendered. 
inefteCtual. | 

This treaty between France and Auſtria was no 
ſooner ratihed than the czarina was invited to ac- 
code; and ſhe, unmindful of her ſubſidies from 
England, ardently embraced the propoſal. A ſet- 
tlement in the weſtern parts of Europe was what 
that ſtate had long deſired to obtain, as poſſeſſed of 
that, this fierce northern empire could then pour 
down freſh forces at any time upon the ſouthern 
powers, exhauſted by luxury, and mutual con- 
tention, But not Ruſſia alone, but Sweden alſo, 
was brought to accede by the intrigues of France 
and a war between that nation and Pruſſia was 
entered upon, though contrary to the inchnations 
of the reſpeCtive kings of either ſtate, 

Thus the forces of the contending powers were 
now drawn out in the following manner. England 
oppoſed France in America, Alia, and on the ocean. 
France attacked Hanover on the continent of Eu- 
rope. This country the king of Pruſſia undertook 
to protect; while England promiſed him troops 
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and money to aſſiſt his operations. Then again 
Auſtria had their aims on the dominions of Pruſſia, 
and drew the elector of Saxony into the ſame 
deſigns. In thefe views ſhe was ſeconded by 
France and Sweden, and by Ruſſia, who had 
hopes of acquiring a ſettlement in the Welt of 
Europe. Such were the different combinations, 
which were formed to begin the general war, while 
the reſt of the powers continued anxious ſpecta- 
tors of the contention. 

The preparations for war were firſt begun on 
the fide of Auſtria, who had engaged the elector of 
Saxony in the general diſpute. Great armaments 
were therefore, put on foot in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia, while the elector ol Saxony, under a pre- 
tence of military parade, drew together about ſix- 
teen thouſand men, which were poſted in a {trong 
ſituation at Pirna. But the intent of theſe pre- 
parations was ſoon perceived by the vigilant king 
of Pruſſia; and he ordered his miniſter at the court 
of Vienna to demand a clear explanation, and to 
extort proper aſſurances of the amicable intentions 
of that court. To this demand he at firſt received 
an e aſive anſwer; but having ordered his mini- 
ter to inſiſt upon an open reply, whether the em- 
preſs-queen was for peace or war, and whether the 
had any intentions to attack him that or the next 
year, an ambiguous anſwer was ſtill returned. He 
now, therefore, thought proper to ſuſpend all ne- 
gotiations, and to carry the war into the enemies 
country, rather than to wait for it in his own. 

He accordingly entered Saxony with a large ar- 
my, and, in the uſual ſtrain of civility, demand- 
ed from the elector a paſſage through his domini- 
ons, which he well knew the poſſeſſor was not able 
to refuſe. In the mean time, he diſguiſed his ſuſ- 
picions of the elector's having entered into a ſecret 
r with his enemies, and profeſſed himſelf ex- 
tremely 
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tremely pleaſed with that potentate's promiſes of 
obſerving a ſtrict neutrality, But to carry on the 
deceit ſtill farther, he entreated, that as the elector's 
troops were totally unneceſſary, in conſequence of 
his pacific difpoſition, that he would diſband them 
for the preſent, as he could not poſſibly have any 
occaſion for their ſervices. 

This was a propoſal the elector neither expected, 
nor was willing to comply with. He rejected the 
requeſt with diſdain ; and the king, who probably 
made it to be refuſed, reſolved to turn the occur- 
rence to his own advantage. Such was the ſituati- 
on of the Saxon camp, that though a ſmall army 
could defend it againſt the moſt numerous forces, 
yet the ſame difficulty attended the quitting it, 
that impeded the enemy from ſtorming it. Of 
this therefore, his Prof ian majeſty took the ad- 
vantage; and by blocking up every avenye of 
egreſs, he cut off the proviſions of the Saxon army, 
and the whole body was ſoon reduced to capitulate. 
He took care to incorporate the common ſoldiers. 
into his own army; and the officers who refuſed. 
to ſerve under him, he made priſoners of war. 

The king of Pruſſia thus launched into a tamult 
of war, with all the moſt potent ſtates of Europe 

againſt him, and England only in alliance, went 
forward with a vigour that exceeded what hiſtory 
can ſhew, and thar may be incredible to Rane: 
King only of a very ſmall territory, and aſſiſted by 
an ally , whoſe ſituation was too remote to give him 
any conſiderable ſuccours, attacked and ſurround- 
ed by his enemies, he Kill oppoſed them on every 
fide, invades Bohemia, defeats the Auſtrian gene- 
ral at Lowofcutch, retreats, begins his fecond 
campaign with anothervictory near Prague, is upon 
the point of taking that city, but by a nf 
inſpired by ſucceſs, ſuffers a defeat at Kolin. Still, 
however, unconquered, © Fortune, ſaid he, has 
L 4 « turned 
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« turned her back upon me this day. I ought to 
« have expected it. She is a female, and I am no 
„ gallant. Succeſs often occaſions a deſtructive 
„ confidence. Another time we will do better.“ 
We have inſtances of thouſands who gained bat- 
tles; but no general ever before him acknowledged 
his errors, except Cæſar. 
What the king ſaid of the inſtability of fortune 
ſhortly began to appear; and ſhe ſeemed totally to 
lave turned her back upon him. One diſaſter fol- 
lowed upon the back of another. The Hanove- 
rians, who were joined with him by his treaty 
with England, had armed in his favour, and com- 
manded by the duke of Cumberland, who appear- 
ed, from the beginning, ſenſible of the inſuithciency 
of his troops to face the enemy, by whom he was 
greatly out-numbered. He was driven beyond the 
Weſer, the paſſage of which might have been dit- 
puted with ſome ſucceſs, yet the French were per- 
mitted-to paſs it unmoleſted. The Hanoverian 
army, therefore, was now driven from one part of 
the country to another, till at length it made a 
ſtand near a village called the Haſtenback, where 
it was hoped the numbers of the enemy would have 
the leaſt opportunity of coming to a general action, 
However, the weaker army was till obliged to re- 
tire; and after a feeble effort left the field of bat- 
tle to the French, who were not remiſs in urging 
the purſuit. The Hanoverian army retired to- 
. wards Stalde, hy which means they marched into a 
country, fromjwhence they could neither procure 
proviſions nor yet attack the enemy with hopes of 
ſucceſs. Unable, therefore, by their ſituation to 
eſcape, or by their ſtrength to advance, they were 
compelled to ſign a capitulation, by which the 
whole body laid down their arms, and were dil- 
perſed into different quarters of cantonment. By 
this remarkable capitulation, which was called the 
treatx 
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treaty of+ Cloſter Seven, Hanover was obliged to 
ſubmit peaceably to the French who now were 
determined to turn upon the king of Pruſſia with. 
undiminiſhed forces. 

The ſituation of this monarch was become deſ- 
perate, nor could human foreſight diſcover how 
he could extricate himſelf from his difficulties. 
'The French forces now united invaded his domi- 
nions on one ſide, commanded by marſhal Brog- 
lio. The Ruſſians, who for ſome time had hover- 
ed over the empire, under the conduct of general 
Apraxin, all at once haſtened onward to over- 
whelm him, marking their way with ſlaughter and 
cruelty. A large * of Auſtrians entered Sileſia; 
and penetrating as far as Breſlau, turned to the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Schweidnitz, which, after an ob- 
ſtinate defence, they obliged to ſurrender. Ano- 
ther army of the ſame power entered Lufatia, + 
made themſelves maſter of Zittau, and, preſſing 
forwards, laid the capital of Berlin under contri- 
bution. On another quarter a body of twenty- - 
two thouſand Swedes pierced into Pruſſian Pome- 
rania, took the towns of Anclam and Demmein, 
and exacted tribute from the whole country. In 
this multitude of invaders, it was in vain that the 
king of Pruſſia faced about to every incurſion, 
though his enemies fled before him; while he 
purſued one body, another penetrated from behind, 
and even while he was victorious his territories 
were every day diminiſhing. The greateſt part of 
his dominions were laid under contribution, moſt 
of his ſtrongeſt cities were taken, and he had no 
reſources but in the generoſity of a Britiſh parlia- 
ment. ä 

The ſuccours of the Engliſh could be of very 
little advantage to him, particularly as the Hano- 
verians were reſtrained by treaty from acting in his 
favour, The miniſtry, however, conſcious that 
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fomething ſhould be done, planned an enterprize 
againſt the coaſts of France, which by cauſing a 
diverſion in that part of the kingdom, would draw 
off the attention of the enemy from Pruſſia, and 
give that monarch time to reſpire. Beſides this in- 
tention, England alſo hoped to give a blow to 
their- marine, by deſtroying ſuch ſhips as were 
building, or were laid up in the harbour of Roch- 
ford, againſt which city their operations were 
principally intended. The Engliſh miniſtry kept 
the object of the enterprize a profound ſecret; and 
France was for ſome time filled with apprehenſi- 
ons, till at length the fleet appeared before Roch- 
ford, where the commanders ſpent ſome time in 
deliberating how to proceed. After ſome conſul- 
tation, it was determined to ſecure the little iſland 
of Aix, an eaſy conqueſt, and of no benefit to the 
invaders. In the mean time the militia of the 
country, recovering from their conſternation, had 
leiſure to aſſemble, and there was the appearance 
of two camps upon ſhore. The commanders, 
ere . who from the badneſs of the weather, 
were prevented from landing, now began to fear 
creater danger from the enemy on land. They 
took into conſideration the badnèſs of the coaſt, the 
danger of landing, the time the city had bee 
preparing for a vigorous defence, 5 their own 
unſitneſs to reduce it by any other means but a 
{udden attack. This conſideration induced them 
to deſiſt from further operations; and they unani- 
mouſly reſolved to return home without making 
any effort. 

From this expedition, thereſore, the king of 
Pruſſia reaped but very little advantage; and the 
deſpondence among the Engliſh was fo great, that 
the miniſtry had thoughts of giving up his cauſe 
entirely. It was ſuppoſed that no military efforts 
cow'd fave him; and that the on!y hope remaining 

was 
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was to make the beſt terms poſſible for him with 
1:15 victorious enemies. The king of England was 
actually meditating a negotiation of this nature, 
when his diſtreſſed ally expoſtulated with him to 
the following purpoſe. © Is it poſſible that your 
« majeſty can have ſo little fortitude and conſtan- 
© cy as to be diſpirited by a ſmall reverſe of for- 
& tune. Are our affairs ſo ruinous that they can- 


« not be repaired? Confider the ſtep you have 


« made me undertake, and remember you are the 
% cauſe of all my misfortunes. I ſhall never 
« have abandoned my former alliance, but for 
« your flattering aſſurances. I do not now repent 


« of the treaty concluded between us; but I en-- 
Y 


ce treat that you will not ingloriouſly leave me at 
ce the mercy of my enemies, after having brought 
« upon me all the powers of Europe.” In this 
terrible ſituation, England refolved, more from 
motives of generoſity than of intereſt, to ſupport 
his declining cauſe; and ſucceſs that had for a long 
time fled his arms, once more began to return with 
double ſplendour. The efforts of the parliament 
only roſe by defeat; and every reſouree ſeemed to 
augment with multiplied diſappointment. 


C HAP. . L. 
GEORGE II. (Continued.) 


HE Eaſt was the quarter on which ſucceſs 
firſt began to dawn upon the Britiſh arms. 


The war in our Aſiatic territories had never been 


wholly ſuſpended. It was carried on at firſt by 
oth nations, under the colour of lending aſſiſtance 
to the contending chiefs of the country, but the 
allies ſoon became the principals in the contention. 
This war at Grit, and Sr a long time after the 

treaty 
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treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was carried on with 
doubtiul ſucceſs; but at length the affairs of the 
Engliſh ſeemed to gain the aſcendancy, by the 
conduct of Mr. Clive. This gentleman had at ſirſt 
entered the company's ſervice in a civil capacity, 
but finding his talents more adapted for war, he 
gave up his clerkſhip, and joined among the troops 
as a volunteer. His courage, which is all that 
ſubordinate officers can at firſt ſhew, foon became 
remarkable, but his conduct, expedition, and mi- 
litary {kill ſoon after became ſo conſpicuous as to 
raiſe him to the firſt rank in the army. 

The firſt advantage that was received from his 
activity and courage was the clearing the province 
of Arcot. Scon after the French general was 
taken prifoner ; and the nabob, whom the Eng- 
liſn ſupported, was reinſtated in the government, 
of which he had formerly been deprived. 

The French, diſcouraged by theſe misfortunes, 
and ſenſible of their own inferiority in this part of 
the globe, ſent over a commiſſary to Europe to 
reſtore peace. A convention between the two 
companies was accordingly concluded, importing, 
that the territories taken on either ſide ſince the 
concluſion of the laſt peace ſhould be mutually 
reſtored; that the nabobs advanced by the influ- 
ence of either party ſhould be acknowledged by 
both; and that for the future neither ſhould inter- 
fere in the differences that ſhould ariſe betw een 
the princes of the country. 

The ceſſation, which promiſed ſuch laſling 
tranquillity, was, nevertheleſs, but of ſhort durati- 
on. Compacts made between trading companies 
can never be of long continuance, when advantage 
is oppoſed to good faith. In a few months both 

ſides renewed their operations, no longer under the 
name of auxitiaries, but us rivals in arms, in go- 
vernmeut, and in commerce. What the motives 
to 
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to this infraction were, are not ſufficiently known; 
but wherever there is trade, there is avarice; and 
that is a paſſion that breaks the bounds of equity. 
Certain it is, that the prince of greateſt power 
in that country declared war againſt the Engliſh 
from motives of perſonal reſentment, and levying 
a numerous army, laid fiege to Calcutta, one of 
the principal Britiſh forts in that part of the world; 
but which was not in a ſtate of ſtrength to defend 
itſelf againſt the attack even of barbarians. 'The 
fort was taken, having been deſerted by the com- 
mander; and the garriſon, to the number of an 
hundred and forty- ſix perſons, were made priſoners. 
They expected the uſual treatment of priſoners 
of war, and were therefore the leſs vigorous in 
their defence; but they ſoon found what mercy 
was to be expected from a ſavage conqueror. They 
were all crowded together into a narrow priſon, 
called the Black Hole, of about eighteen feet ſquare, 
and receiving air only by two ſmall iron windows 
to the weſt, which by no means afforded a ſuffi- 
cient circulation. It is terrible to reflect on the 
ſituation of theſe unfortunate men, ſhut up in this 
narrow place, in the burning climate of the eaſt, 
and ſuffocating each other. Their firſt efforts, 
upon perceiving the effeCts of their horrid confine- 
ment, were to break open the door of the priſon ; 
but as it opened inward, they ſoon found that im- 
poſſible. They next endeavoured to excite the 
compaſſion, or the avidity of the guard, by offer- 
ing him a large ſum of money for his aſſiſtance in 
removing them to ſeparate priſons ; but with this 
he was not able to comply, as the viceroy was 
aſleep, and no perſon dared to diſturb him. They 
were now, therefore, left to die without hopes of 
relief; and the whole priſon was filled with 
groans, ſhrieks, conteſt, and deſpair. This tur- 
bulence, however, ſoon after ſunk into à calm, 
ſtill 
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ſtill more hideous ; their efforts of ſtrength and, 
courage were over, and an expiring languor ſuc- 
ceeded. In the morning, when the keepers came 
to vifit the priſon, all was horror, filence and de- 
folation. Of an hundred and forty-ſix who bad 
entered ajive, twenty-three only ſurvived, and of 
theſe the greateſt part died of putrid fevers upon 

being let free. | 

The deſtruction of this important fortreſs ſerved 
to interrupt the proſperous ſueceſſes of the Englith 
company. But the fortune of Mr. Clive, backed 
by the activity of an Engliſh fleet under admiral 
Watſon, ſtill turned the ſcale in their favour. A- 
mong the number of thoſe who felt the power of 
the Engliſh in this part of the world was the famous 
Tullagee Angria, a piratical prince, who had long 
infeſted the Indian ocean, and made the princes on 
the coait his tributaries. He maintained a large 
number of gallies, and with theſe he attacked the 
largeſt ſhips, and almoſt ever with ſucceſs. As 
the company had been greatly harrafied by his 
depredations, they reſolved to ſubdue ſuch a dan- 
gerous enemy, and attack him in his own fortreſs, 
In purſuance of this reſolution, admiral Watſon 
and colonel Clive tailed into his harbour of Geriah; 
and though they ſuſtained a warm fire as they 
entered, yet they ſoon threw all his ſieet into flames, 
and obliged his fort to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
conquerors found there a large quantity of warlike 
ſtores, and eftetts to a con ſiderable value. 

From this conqueſt colonel Clive proceeded to 
take revenge for the cruelty practiſed upon the 
Engliſh at Calcutta; and about the beginning of 
December arrived at Balafore, in the kingdom of 
Bengal. He met with little oppoſition either to 
the fleet or the army, till they came before Cal- 
cuttaz which ſeemed reſolved to ſtand a regular 


ſiege. As ſoon as the admiral, with two ſhips, ar- 
A | rived 
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rived beſore the town, he received a furious fire 
{rom all the batteries, which he ſoon returned 
with ſtill greater execution, and in leſs than fwo 
hours obliged them to abandon their fortiſications. 
By theſe means the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of the 
two ſtrongeſt ſettlements on the banks of the Gan- 
ges ; but that of Geriah they demolithed to the 
ground. 

Soon aſter theſe ſucceſſes, Hughly, a city of great 
trade, was reduced with as little diſſiculty, as the 
former z and all the viceroy of Bengal's ſtore houſes 
and granarics were deſtroyed. In order to repair 
theſe loſſes, this barbarous prince aſſembled an 
army of ten thouſand horſe, and fifteen thouſand 
foot, and profefied a firm refolution of expelling 
the Engliſh from all their ſettlements in that part 
of the world. Upon the firſt intelligence of his 
march, colonel Clive obtaining a reinforcement of 
men from the admiral's ſhips, advanced with his 
little army to attack theſe numerous forces. He 
attacked the enemy in three columns; and though 
the numbers were ſo diſproportioned, victory ſoon 
declared in favour of the Engiith. This, as well 
as ſeveral other victories obtained by this commander 
againſt ſuch a numerous army, teach us no longer 
to wonder at thoſe conqueſts which were gained 
tormerly by European troops over this weak and 
eſfeminate people. Indeed, what can flaviſh 
Aſiatie troops do againſt an army, however ſmall, 
hardened by diſcipline, and animated by honour ? 
All the cuſtoms, habits, and opinions of the Afiatics, 
tend to effeminate the body, and diſpirit the mind. 
When we conceive a body of men led up to the 
attack drefied in long filken garments, with no 
other courage than what opium can inſpire, no 
other fears from a defeat, but that of changing - 
their tyrant, with their chief commander mounted 
on an elephant, and conſequently a more con{picu- 
ous 
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ous object of aim, their artillery drawn by oxen, 
impatient and furious on the ſlighteſt wound, eve- 
ry ſoldier among them unacquainted with cool in- 
trepidity, which provides againſt danger, and only 
fighting by the ſame fury that raiſes their paſſions, 
if we conſider all theſe circumſtances, we ſhalt 
not be ſurprized at European victories, and that 
two or three thouſand men are able to defeat the 
largeit armies they can bring into the field. All 
the heroiſm of a Cyrus, or an Alexander, in this 
view will ſink in our eſteem, and no longer conti- 
nue the object of admiration.. 
A victory ſo eaſily acquired by a ſmall body of 
- foreigners ſoon rendered the viceroy of Bengal 
contemptible to his ſubjects at home. His cowar- 
dice now rendered him deſpicable, and his former 
cruelty odious. A conſpiracy, therefore, was pro- 
jected againſt him by Ali Kan, his prime miniſter z 
and the Engliſh having private intimations of the 
deſign, they reſolved to ſecond it with all their en- 
deavours. Accordingly, colonel Clive, knowing 
that he had a friend in the enemy's camp, marched 
forward, and ſoon came up with the viceroy, who 
had by this time recruited his army, and fitted it 
once more for action. After a ſhort conteſt, how- 
ever, Clive was as uſual victorious; the whats 
Indian army was put to flight, and routed with 
terrible ſlaughter. Ali Kan, who firſt incited his 
maſter to this undertaking, had hitherto concealed 
his attachments to the Engliſh, till he ſaw there 
was no danger from his perfidy. But upon the 
aſſurance of the victory, he openly eſpouſed the 
fide of the conquerors, and in conſequence of his 
private ſervices was ſolemnly proclaimed by colonel 
Clive viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, in 
the room of the former nabob, who was ſolemnly 
depoſed, and ſoon after put to death by his perfi- 
dious fucceflor. 
The 
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The Engliſh having placed a viceroy on the 
throne (for the Mogul had long loſt all power in 
India) they took care to exact ſuch ſtipulations in 
their own favour, as would ſecure them the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country whenever they thought pro- 
per to reſume their authority. They were grati- 
hed in their avarice to its extremeſt wiſn; and 
that wealth which they had plundered from ſlaves 
in India, they were reſolved to employ in making 
ſlaves at home. a 

From the conqueſt of the Indians, colonel Clive 
turned to the humbling of the French, who had 
long diſputed empire in that part of the world. 
Chadenagore, a French ſettlement higher up the 
Ganges than Calcutta, was compelled to ſubmit to 
the Engliſh arms. 'The goods and money found in 
this place were conſiderable z but the chief damage 
the French ſuſtained, was from the ruin of this 
their chief ſettlement on the Ganges, by which 
they had long divided the commerce of this part 
of the continent. 'Thus in one campaign, which 
was carried on by the activity of Clive, and ſecond- 
ed by the operations of the admirals Watſon and 
Pococke, the Engliſh became poſſeſſed of a terri- 
tory ſuperior in wealth, fertility, extent, and the 
number of its inhabitants, to any part of Europe. 
Above two millions ſterling were paid to the com- 
pany and the ſurvivors of the impriſoned at Cal- 
cutta; the ſoldiers and ſeamen thared fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, and the Engliſh power became 
irreſiſtible in that part of the world. 

This ſucceſs was not a little alarming to the 
French miniſtry; and it is ſuppoſed that even the 
Dutch entertained ſome jealouſy of this growing 
greatneſs. To make ſome degree of oppoſition, 
they ſent out a conſiderable reinforcement under 
the command of general Lally, an Iriſhman, from 
whoſe great experience ſanguine hopes were con- 

| ceived, 
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ceived. Lally was one of the braveſt ſoldiers in 
4 the French ſervice, but the moſt unſit man in the 
world to be connected with a trading company, as 
he was fierce, proud, and precipitace, not without 
a mixture of avarice, which tempted him to ſhare 
in their gain. He had been from his youth bred 
up to arms, and carried the ſpirit of diſcipline to 
a faulty extreme, in a place where the nature of 

the ſervice required its relaxation. 
Under the guidance of this whimſical man, the 
affairs of the French for ſome time ſeemed to wear 
a face of ſucceſs. He took from the Englith their 
ſettlement of Fort St. David's, and plundered the 
country of the king of 'Tanjore, in alliance with 
the enemy, He then entered the province of Ar- 
cot, and prepared for laying ſiege to Madraſs, the 
"chief ſettlement of the Engliſh on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel. In the fiege of this important place, a 
greater variety of difficulties preſented than he had 
expected or prepared for. 'The artillery of the 
garriſon was well managed, while on the other 
fide the French ſoldiers acted with the greateſt 
timidity z nor did even the council of Pondicherry 
| ſecond the ardour of the general. It was in vain 
1 that Lally attempted to lead on his men to a breach 
that had been practicable for ſeveral days, it con- 
tinuer! open for a fortnight, and not one dared to 
venture an aſſault. To add to his embarraſſments, 
he was very ill ſupplied with proviſiens, and he 
found the garriſon had received a reinforcement. 
Deſpairing, therefore, of ſucceſs, he raifed the 
fege, and this fo intimidated his troops, that they 
ſeemed quite diſpirited in every ſucceeding opera- 

tion. 

But while ſucceſs was thus doubtful between the 
two contending nations, a rupture ſeemed to be 
in preparation upon a quarter“ where the Engliſh 
leaſt expected. The Dutch, under pretence of 

| reinforcing 
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reinforcing their garriſons in Bengal, equipped a 
ſtrong armament of ſeven ſhips, which was order- 
ed to fail up the Ganges, and rendered their fort at 
Chincura fo formidable as to exclude all other na- 
tions from the ſalt-petre trade, which was carried 
on there, and thus monopolize ſo beneficial a com- 
modity. This deſign, however, colonel Clive 
thought proper to oppoſe. He accordingly ſent 
the Dutch commander a letter, informing him that 
he could not permit his landing, and marching his 
forces to the ſort intended, as he foreſaw that it 
would be detrimental to the commerce of Europe. 
To this meſſage the Dutchman replied; that he 
had no ſuch detigns of monopoly as were imputed 
to him, and he only requeſted the liberty to land 
and refreſh his troops, which requeſt, ſo ſeemingly 
reaſonable, was quickly granted. However, the 
Dutch commander continued ſubmiſhve no longer 
than while he ſuppoſed himſelf unable to act with 
vigour, for as ſoon as he knew that the ſhips which 
were to {ſecond his operations were come up the ri- 
ver, he boldly began his march to Chincura, and 
took ſeveral ſmall veſſels belonging to the Engliſh 
in his paſſage up the river, to retaliate for the af- 
front he pretended to have received. 

Whether the Calcutta Indiaman was ſent out 
upon this occaſion to oppoſe the Dutch, or whe- 
ther it-was only purſuing its voyage down the 
river to England, is not known ; but certain it is, 
that the was prevented by the Dutch commander 
from going onward, and obliged to return to Cal- 
cutta with the complaints of this treatment to co- 
lonel Clive. "The colonel was not flow in vindi- 
cating the honour of his country; and as there 
happened to be three Indian ſhips at that time in 
te harbour, he gave them inſtant orders to meet 
the Dutch fleet, and fink them if they offered to 
reſiſt. This command was obeyed with great ala- 
crity ; 
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crity; but after a few broadſides on either ſide, the 
Dutch commander ſtruck, and the reſt of the fleet 
followed his example. The victory thus obtained, 
without any great damage, Captain Wilſon, who 
commanded in the expedition, took poſſeſhon of 
the fleet of the enemy, and ſent their men priſoners 
to the Engliſh fort ; while about the ſame time 
their land forces were defeated by colonel Ford, 
ſent by Clive upon that duty. This conteſt had 
hke to have produced a new rupture in that part 
of the world; but a negociation ſoon after enſu- 
ing, the Dutch wiſely gave way to a power they 
were not able to withſtand, and were content to 
fit down with the loſs. 

In the mean time the operations againſt the 
French were carried on with much more ſplendid 
ſucceſs. The troops headed by colonel Coote, a 
native of Ireland, and poſſeſſed of prudence and 
bravery, marched againſt general Lally, reſolved 
to come to a deciſive engagement. On his march 
he took the city of Wandewaſh, he afterwards 
reduced the fortreſs of Carangoly, and at length 
came up with the French general, who had no 
thoughts of declining the engagement. In the 
morning early the French advanced within three 
quarters of a mile of the Engliſh line, and the 
cannonading began with great fury on both ſides. 
The engagement continued with great _— 
till about two in the afternoon, when the Frenc 
gave way, and fled towards their camp, which 
they as quickly abandoned, leaving their bag- 
gage, cannon, and the field of battle to the con- 

querors. ; | 

The retaking the city of Arcot, was the conſe- 
quence of this victory; and nothing now remained 
to the French, of all their former dominions in 
India, but the ſtrong town of Pondicherry, their 
largeſt and moſt beautiful ſettlement. This — | 

whuict 
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which was the capital of the French eſtabliſh- 
ments in India, exceeded, in the days of its proſ- 
perity, all other European factories there, in 
trade, opulence, and ſplendour; and whatever 
wealth the French till poſſeſſed, after repeated 
loſſes, was depoſited there. As ſcon as the for- 
treſſes adjacent were reduced, colonel Coote fat 
down before the city, determined to blockade it 
by land, while admiral Stevens ſhut up the har- 
bour by ſea. A regular ſiege was at that time 
impracticable, from the periodical rains which in 
that climate would not fail ſoon to obſtruct all 
ſuch operations. However, neither the rains nor 
the inclemency of the climate, were able to abate 
the ardour of the beſiegers: the blockade was con- 
tinued, and the garriſon was preſſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it was reduced to the moſt extreme diſ- 
treſs. The French ſoldiers were obliged to feed 
on dogs and cats; however, Lally, the comman- 
der, was determined to hold out to the laſt. In 
the mid(t of the garrifon's diſtreſs, fortune ſeemed 
to give an opportunity of relief, had it been feized 
with vigour. One of thoſe terrible tempeſts, 
common in that climate, wrecked a great part of 
the Engliſh fleet that was blocking up the har- 

bour. Lally wrote the moſt preſſing letter to the 
French reſidents at the Dutch ſettlements, to be 
ſupplied with proviſions, but to his mortification, 
initead of ſeeing the French boats coming to his 
relief, he only ſaw, in leſs than four days, the 
Engliſh admiral again entering the harbour, having 
repaired the damage he had lately ſuſtained. Lally, 
however, ſtill determined to hold out, and with a 
ſavage obſtiuacy ſaw his troops half conſuming _ 
with fatigue and famine round him. At length, 
finding that a breach had been made in the ram- 
part, and that no more than one day's proviſion 

remained, 
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remained, he permitted a ſignal to be made for 
ceaſing hoſtilities. Yet (till the ſtrong perverſe- 
neſs of his temper continued; he ſent a paper filled 
with reproaches againſt the Englith, he alleged 
that he would not treat upon honourable terms 
with an enemy that had tranſgreſſed all the laws 
of honour. He ſurrendered the place not in his 
own perſon, but permitted ſome under othcers in 
the garriſon to obtain terms of capitulation. 'This 
conquelt put an end to the power of France in 
India. The chief part of the territory and trade 
of that vaſt peninſula, . from the Indus to the 
Ganges, was annexed to the Britiſh empire. The 
princes of the country, after ſome vain oppoſition 
to the Englith power, were at length contented to 
ſubmit z and the whole country has ſince conti- 
nued our own. 

In the mean time, while conqueſt ſhined upon 
us from the Eaſt, it was ſtill more ſplendid in the 
weſtern world. But ſome alterations in the minil- 
try, led to thoſe ſucceſſes which had been long 
wiſhed for by the nation, and were at length ob- 
tained, "Phe affairs of war had been hitherto di- 
rected by a miniſtry, but ill ſupported by the com- 
mons, becauſe not confided in by the people. 
They ſeemed timid and wavering; and but feebly 
held together, rather by their fears than their mu- 
tual confidence. When any new ' meaſure was 
propoſed, which could not receive their approba- 
tion, or any new member was introduced into go- 
vernment whom they did not appoint, they conſi- 
dered it as an infringement upon their reſpective 
departments, and threw up their places in diſguſt 
with a view to reſume them with greater luſtre. 
Thus the ſtrength of the crown was every day de- 
clining, while an ariſtocracy filled up every ave- 
nue to the throne, intent only on the emoluments, 
not the duties of office. 

This 
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This was at that time the general opinion of 
the people, and it was too loud not to reach the 
throre. The miniſtry that had hitherto hedged 
in the throne, were at length obliged to admit 
ſome men into a ſhare of the government, whoſe 
activity at leaſt would counterbalance their timi- 
dity and irreſolution. At the head of the newly 
introduced party, was the celebrated Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt, from whoſe vigour the nation formed 
very great expectations, and they were not de- 
ceived. 

But though the old miniſters were obliged to 
admit theſe new members into their ſociety, there 
was no legal penalty for refuſing to operate with 
them; they therefore aſſociated with each other, 
and uſed every art to make their new aſſiſtants 
obnoxious to the king, upon whom they had been 
in a manner forced by the people. His former 
miniſtry flattered him in all his attachments to his 
German dominions, while the new had long cla- 
moured againſt all continental connexions, as ut- 
terly incompatible with the intereſt of the nation. 
Theſe two opinions carried to the extreme, might 
have been erroneous; but the king was naturally 
led to ſide with thoſe who favoured his own ſenti- 
ments, and to reject thoſe who oppoſed them. 
Mr. Pitt, therefore, after being a few months in 
office, was ordered to refign by his majeſty's com- 
mand, and his coadjutor, Mr. Legge, was diſ- 
placed from being chancellor of the exchequer, 
But this blow to his ambition was but of ſhort 
continuance ; the whole nation, almoſt to a man, 
ſeemed to riſe up in his defence, and Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge, were once more reluctantly reſtored 
to their former employments, the one of ſecretary 
of ſtate, the other of chancellor of the exche- 


quer. 
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generals ſent over to manage the operations of the 
war, loudly accuſed the timidity and delays of the 
natives, whole duty it was to unite in their own 
defence. The natives, on the other hand, as 
warmly expoſtulated againſt the pride, avarice, 
and incapacity of thoſe ſent over to command them, 
General Shirly, who had been appointed to the 
ſupreme command there, had been for ſome time 
recalled, and replaced by lord Loudon; and this 
nobleman alſo ſoon after returning to England, 
three ſeveral commanders were put at the head of 
ſeparate operations. General Amherſt commanded 
that defigned againſt the iſland of Cape Breton. 
The other was conſigned to general Abercrombie, 
againſt Crown Point and Ticonderago; and the 
third ſtill more to the ſouthward, againſt Fort du 
Queſne, commanded by brigadier-general Forbes. 
Cape Breton, which had been taken from the 

French during the preceding war, had been reſtor- 
ed at the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle. It was not 
till the Engliſh had been put in poſſeſſion of that 
iſland, that they began to perceive its advantageous 
ſituation ; and the convenience of its harbour for 
annoying the Britiſh trade with impunity. It was 
alſo a convenient port for carrying on their fiſhery, 
a branch of commerce of the utmoſt benefit to that 
nation. The wreſting it, therefore, once more 
from the hands of the French, was a meaſure ar- 
dently defired by the whole nation. The fortreſs 
of Louiſburg, by which it was defended, h n 
{trengthened by the aſſiſtance of art, and was till 
better defended from the nature of its ſituation. 
Fhe garriſon alſo was numerous, the commander 
. vigilant, and every precaution taken to oppoſe a 
landing. An account of the operations of the 
ſiege can give but little pleaſure in abridgment, 
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be it ſufficient to ſay, that the Engliſh ſurmounted 
every obſtacle with great intrepidity. Their for- 
mer timidity and irreſolution ſeemed to vaniſh, 
tneir natural courage and confidence returned, and 
the place ſurrendered by capitulation. The forti- 
cations were ſoon after demoliſhed, and rendered 
unfit for future protection. | 
The expedition to Fort du Queſne was equal 
ſucceſsful ; but that againſt Crown Point was once 
more defeated. This was now the ſecond time 
that the Englith army had attempted to penetrate 
into thoſe hideous wilds; by which nature had ſe- 
cured the French poſſeſſions in that part of the 
world, Braddock fell in the attempt a martyr to 
his impetuoſity; too much caution was equally in- 
Jurious to his ſucceſſor. Abercrombie ſpent much 
time in marching to the place of action; and the 
enemy were thus perfectly prepared to give him a 
ſevere reception. As he approached Ticonde- 
rago, he found them deeply intrenched at the foot 
of the fort, and ſtill farther ſecured by fallen trees, 
with their branches pointing againſt him. Theſe 
difficulties the Engliſh ardour attempted to ſur- 
mount; but as the enemy being ſecure themſelves ' 
took aim at leiſure, a terrible carnage of the aſ- 
failants enſued; and the general, after repeated 
efforts, was obliged to order a retreat. The Eng- 
liſh army, however, was till ſuperior; and it was 
| ſuppoſed that when the artillery was arrived, ſome- 
thing more ſucceſsful might be performed ; but 
the general felt too ſenſibly the terrors of the late 
defeat to remain in the neighbourhood of a trium- 
phant enemy. He therefore withdrew his troops, 
and returned to his camp at Lake George, from 
whence he had taken his departure, 

But though in this reſpect the Engliſh arms were 
unſucceſsful, yet upon the whole the campaign was 
greatly in their fayour. The taking of Fort du 
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Qveſne ſerved to remove from their colonies the 
terror of the incurſions of the Indians, while it in- 
terrupted that correſpondence which ran along a 
chain of forts, with which the French had envi- 
roned the Engliſh ſettlements in America. Thie, 
therefore, promiſed a fortunate campaign the next 
year, and vigorous meaſures were taken to enſure 
ſucceſs, | | 

Accordingly, on the opening, of the following 
year, the miniſtry, ſenſible that a ſingle effort 
carried on in ſuch an extenſive country, could ne- 
ver reduce the enemy, they refolved to attack 
them in ſ:ver:] parts of their empire at once, 
Preparations were accordingly made, and expedi- 
tions driven forward ry three different parts 
of North America at the fame time, General 
Amberſft, the commander in chief, with a body of 
twelve thouſand men, was to attack Crown Point, 
that hitherto being the reproach of the Engliſh 
army. General Wolfe was at the oppoſite quar- 
ter to enter the river St. Lawrence, and under- 
take the fiege of Quebec, the capital of the 
French dominions in America; while-general Pri- 
deaux, and Sir William Johnſon, were to attempt 
a French Fort near the cataracts of Niagara. 

The laſt named expedition was the firſt that ſuc- 
cecded. The fort of Niagara was a place of great 
importance, and ſerved to command all the com- 
munication between the northern and weſtern 
French ſettlements. The ſiege was begun with 
vigour, and promiſed an eaſy conqueſt ; but gene- 
Tal Frideaux was killed in the trenches, by the 
burſting of a mortar; fo that the whole command 
of the expedition devojved upon general Johnſon, 
who cmitted nothing to puſh forward the vigorous 
operations of his predeceſſor, to which :lfo he ad- 
ded his own popularity with the ſoldiers under him. 
A body of French troops, who were ſenſible of 
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the importance of this fort, attempted to relieve 
it; but Johnſon attacked them with intrepidity 
and ſucceſs; for in leſs than an hour their whole 
army was put to the rout. The garriſon ſoon af- 
ter perceiving the fate of their countrymen, ſur- 
rendered priſoners of war. The ſucceſs of gene- 
ral Amherſt was leſs ſplendid though not lels ſer- 
viceable; upon arriving at the deſtined place, he 
found the forts both of Crown Point and Ticonde- 
rago deſerted and deſtroyed, 

There now, therefore, remained but one grand 
and deciſive blow to put all North. America into 
the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; and this was the 
taking of Quebec, the capital of Canada, a city 
handſomely built, populous, and flouriſhing. Ad- 
miral Saunders was appointed to command the 
naval part of the expedition; the ſiege by land was 
committed to the conduct of general Wolfe, of 
whom the nation had great expectations. This 
young ſoldier, who was not yet thirty-five, had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many former oc- D 
caſions, particularly at the ſiege of Louiſ- 5 
bourg; a part of the ſucceſs of which was 759. 
juſtly aſcribed to him, who, without being in- 
debted to family or connexions, had raiſed him- 
ſelf by merit to his preſent command. 

The war in this part of the world had been hi- 
therto carried on with extreme barbarity; and re- 
taliating murders were continued without any one's 
knowing who firſt began. Wolfe, however, diſ- 
dained to imitate an example that had been ſet him 
even by ſome of his aſſociate officers; he carried 
on the war with all the ſpirit of humanity which it 
admits of. It is not our aim to enter into a minute 
detail of the ſiege of this city, which could at beſt 
only give amuſement to a few; it will be ſufficient 
to ſay that when we conſider the fituation of the 
town on the ſide of a great river, the 9 
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with which it was ſecured, the natural ſtrength of 
the country, the great number of veſſels and float- 
ing batteries the enemy had provided for the de- 
fence of the river, the numerous bodies of favages 
continually hovering round the Engliſh army, we 
muſt own there was ſuch a-combination of difi- 
culties, as might diſcourage and perplex the moſt 
reſolute commander. The general himſelf ſcemed 
perfectly ſenſible of the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing. After ſtating in a letter to the miniſtry, the 
dangers that preſented ; “I know, ſaid he, that 
<« the affairs of Great Britain require the moſt 
« vigorous meaſures, But then the courage 
« of an handful of brave men ſhould be exerted 
de only where there is ſome hape of a favourable 
« event. At preſent the difficulties are fo various, 
„ tat I am at a loſs how to determine.” The 
only proſpect of attempting the town with ſuc- 
ceſs was by landing a body of troops in the night 
below the town; who were to clamber up the 
banks of the river, and take poſſeſſion of the 
ground on the back.of the city. This attempt, 
however, appeared peculiarly diſcouraging. The 
ſtream was rapid, the ſhore ſhelving, the bank 
above lined with centinels, the landimg- place fo 
narrow as to be eaſily miſſed in the dark, and the 
{teepineſs of the ground ſuch as harcly to be ſur— 
mounted in 'the day-time. All theſe difficulties, 
nowever, were ſurmounted by the conduct of the 
general, and the 'bravery of the men. Colonel 
Howe, with the light infantry and the Highlanders, 
ſcended the woody precipices with admirable cou- 
rage and activity, and billodged a ſmal] body of 
troops that defended a narrow path-way up the 
bank; thus a few mounting, che general drew the 
reſt up in order as they arrived. Monſieur de 
Montcalm, the French commander, was no ſoon- 
er apprlzed that the Engliſn had gained theſe 
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heights, which he had confidently deemed inac- 
ceſlible, than he reſolved to hazard a battle; and a 
furious encounter quickly began. This was one 
of the moſt deſperate engagements during this 
war. The French general was ſlain; the ſecond 
in command ſhared the ſame fate, General Wolfe 
was ſtationed on the right, where the attack was 
moſt warm; as he ſtood conſpicuous in the front 
line, he had been aimed at by the enemies markſ- 
men, and receiyed a ſhot in the wriſt, which, how- 
ever, did not oblige him to quit the field. Having 
wrapt an handkerchief round his hand, he con- 
tinued giving orders without the leaſt emotion, and 
advanced at the head of the grenadiers, with their 
bayonets fixed; but a ſecond ball more fatal, pierced 
his breaſt; ſo that unable to proceed, he leaned 
on the ſhoulder of a ſoldier that was next him. 
Now ftruggling in the agonies of death, and juſt 
expiring, he heard a voice cry, They run! upon 
which he ſeemed for a moment to revive, and 
aſking who ran, was informed the French, Ex- 
preſſing his wonder that they ran ſo ſoon, and un- 
able to gaze any longer, he ſunk on the ſoldier's 
breaſt, and his laſt words were, © I die happy.” 
Perhaps the loſs of the Engliſh that day was greater 
than the conqueſt of Canada was adyantageous. 
But it is the lot of mankind only to know true merit 
on that dreadful occaſion, when they are going to 

loſe it. 8 
The ſurrender of Quebec was the conſequence 
of this victory; and with it ſoon after the total 
ceſſion of all Canada. The French indeed, the 
following ſeaſon made a vigorous effort to retake 
the city; but by the reſolution of governor Mur- 
ray, and the appearance of an Engliſh fleet under 
the command of lord Colville, they were obliged 
to abandon the enterprize. The whole province 
M 3 was 
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was ſoon after reduced by the prudence and activity 
of general Amherſt, who obliged the French army 
to capitulate, and it has ſince remained annexed to 
the Britiſh empire. To theſe conqueſts about the 
fame time was added the reduction of the iſland of 
Guadalupe, under commodore More, and general 
Hopſon, an acquiſition of great importance z but 
which was reſtored at the ſucceeding peace. 

Theſe ſucceſſes in India and America were great, 
though atchieved by no very expenſive efforts; on 
the contrary, the efforts the Engliſh made in Eu- 
rope, and the operations of their great ally, the 
king of Pruſſia, were aſtoniſhing, yet produced no 
ſignal advantages. A defenſive war in Germany 
was all that could be expected; and that he main- 
tained againſt the united powers of the continent 
with unexampled bravery, We lefr the French 
and Imperialiſts triumphing in repeated ſucceſſes, 
and enjoying the fruits of an advantageous ſummer- 
campaign. But as it ſummer was not futhcient 
for the horrors of war, they now reſolved to exert 
them even amidſt the rigours of winter, and in 
the depth of that ſeaſon fa down and formed the 
ſiege of Leipſic. The capture of that city would 
have been fatal to the intereſts of the king; but 
by one of thoſe rapid marches, for which he was 
remarkable, he feemed with his army, unexpected- 
ly, to riſe up before the town. Such was the ter- 
ror of his arms, that even vanquiſhed as he ſeemed, 
the French though ſuperior in numbers, raiſed the 
ſiege, and retreated, He was reſolved to purſue, 
and at length overtook them at a village called 
Roſbach, where he gained ſo complete a victory, 
that night alone ſaved their whole army from de- 
ſtruction. 5 

In the mean time, the Auſtrians, in another part 
of the empire, were victorious, and had taken the 
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prince of Bevern, the king of Pruſſia's generaliſſi- 
mo, priſoner. The king having juſt fought a bat- 
tle, again undertook a dreadful march of two hun- 
dred miles in the depth of winter, and came up 
with the Auſtrian army near Breflau. He there 
diſpoſed his forces with his uſual celerity and judg- 
ment, and obtained another bloody victory, in 
which he took no leſs than fifteen thouſand priſoners. 
Breſlau with a garriſon of ten thouſand men, ſur- 
rendered ſoon Aer. Theſe ſucceſſes diſpirited the 
enemy, and gave his diſtreſſed Hanoverian allies 
freſh hopes of being able to expel the French 
troops from their territories. 

Soon after the capltulation of Cloſter Seven had 
been ſigned between the duke of Cumberland, and 
the duke of Richelieu, both ſides began to com- 


plain that the treaty was not ſtrictly obſerved. The 


Hanoverians exclaimed againſt the rapacity of the 
French general, and the brutality of his ſoldiers. 
The French retorted the charge againſt them, ac- 
cuſed them of infolence and inſurreQion, and re- 
ſolved to bind them ſtrictiy to the terms of their 
agreement, ſenſible of their own ſuperiority, Tren- 
ties between nations are ſeldom obſe:rved any lon- 
ger than intereſt or fear hold the union; and among 
nations that take every advantage, political faith 
is a term without meaning. The Hanoverians only 
wanted a pretext to take arms, and a general to 
head them, Neither were long wanting. The 
oppreiions of the tax- gathierers, whom the French 
had appointed, were conſidered as fo fevere, that 
the army once more roſe to vindicate their free- 
dom, while Ferdinand, prince of Brunſwick, put 
himſelf at their head, 

Nothing could be more fortunate for the intereſts 
of the king of Pruſſia than this ſudden iniurrection 
of the Hanoverian forces. From this time he be- 
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gan to oppoſe the enemy on more equal terms; 
he faced them on every ſide, often victorious, 
ſometimes repulied, but ever formidable. Never 
was the art of war carried to ſuch a pitch as by 
him, and it muſt be added, its horrors alſo. In 
this war, Europe faw, with aſtoniſhment, cam- 
paigns carried on in the midſt of winter, great and 
bloody battles fought, yet producing no viſible ad- 
vantage to the . — At no time ſince the days 
of heroiſm, were ſuch numbers deſtroyed, ſo many 
towns taken, ſo many ſkirmiſhes fought, ſuch ſtra- 
tagems practiſed, or ſuch intrepidity diſcovered, 
Armies were by the German diſcipline, conſidered 
as compoſing one great machine, directed oy one 
commander, and animated by a ſingle will. From 
the commentary of theſe cawpaigris, ſucceeding 
generals will take their leflons of devaſtation, and 
improve upon the arts of increaſing human calamity, 
England was all this time happily retired from 
the miſeries which oppreſſed the reſt of Europe; 
yet from her natural military ardour ſhe ſeemed de- 
ſirous of ſharing thoſe dangers, of which ſhe was 
only a ſpeCtator. This paſſion for. ſharing in a 
continental war was not leſs pleaſing to the king of 
England, from his native attachments, than from 
a defire of revenge upon the plunderers of his coun- 
try. As ſoon, therefore, as it was known that 
prince Ferdinand had put himſelf at the head of 
the Hanoverien army, his Britannic majeſty, in a 
ſpeech to his parliament, obſerved, that the late 
ſucceſſes of his ally in Germany had ren an hap» 
py turn to his affairs, which it would be neceſſary 
to improve. The commons concurred in his ſenti- 
ments, and liberally granted ſupplies both for the 
ſervice of the king of Pruſſia, and for enabling the 
army formed in r to act vigorouſly in con- 
junction with him. 3 
From 
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From ſending money over into Germany, the 
nation began to extend their benefits; and it was 
ſoon conſidered that men would be a more grateful 
ſupply. Mr. Pitt, who had at firſt come into 
popularity and power by oppoſing ſuch meaſures, 
was now prevailed on to enter into them with eve 
greater ardour than any af his predeceſſors. The 
hopes of putting a ſpeedy end to the war by viga- 
rous meaſures, the connexions with which he was 
obliged to co-operate, and perhaps the pleaſure he 
found in pleaſing the king, all together incited him 
eagerly to puſh forward a continental war. How- 
ever, he only coincided with the general inclinations 
of the A at this time, who, allured by the noble 
efforts of their only ally, were un willing to ſee him 
fall a ſacrifice to the united ambition of his enemies. 

In order to indulge this general inclination of 
aſſiſting the king of Pruſſia, the duke of Marl- 
borough was at firſt ſent into Germany with a 
ſmall body of Britiſh forces to join with prince 
Ferdinand, whoſe activity againſt the French be- 
gan to be crowned with ſucceſs. After ſome ſmall 

acceſſes gained by the allied army at Crevelt,. the 
duke of Marlborough dying, his command de- 
volved upon lord George Sackville, who was at 
that time a favourite with the Engliſh army. 
However, a miſunderſtandin aroſe between him 
and the commander in a which ſoon had an 
occaſion of being diſplayed at the battle of Minden, 
which was fought ſhortly after. The cauſe of this 
ſecret diſguſt on both ſides is not clearly known; 
it is thought that the extenſive genius, and the 
inquiſitive ſpirit of the Engliſh general, were b 

no means agreeable to his ſuperior in command, 
who hoped to reap ſome pecuniary advantages the 
other was unwilling to permit. Be this as it will, 
both armies advancing near the town of Minden, 
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the French began the attack with great vigour, 
and a general engagement of the infantry enſued, 
Lord George, at the head of the Britiſh and 
Hanoverian horſe, was ſtationed at ſome diſtance 
on the right of the infantry, from which they 
were divided by a ſcanty wood that bordered on an 
heath. The F rench infantry giving ground, the 
prince thought that this would be a favourable 
| me, td pour down the horſe among them, 
and accordingly ſent lord George orders to come 
on. Theſe orders were but ill obeyed; and whe- 
ther they were unintelligible, or contradictory, 
{till remains a point for poſterity to debate upon. 
Tt is certain that lord George ſhortly after was re- 
called, tried by a court-martial, found guilty, and 
declared incapavle of ferving in any military com- 
mand for the future. The eremy however were 
repulſed in all their attacks with conſiderable loſs, 
and at length giving way were purſued to the + 
ramparts of Minden. The victory was ſplendid, 
but laurels were the 'only advantage reaped from 
the field of battle. | | 
After ic ſe victories, which were greatly mag- 
mhed in England, it was ſuppoſed that one rein- 
forcement more of Britiſh troops would terminate 
the war in favour of the allies, and a reinforce- 
ment was quickly ſent, The Britiſh army in 
Germany now therefore, amounted to above thirty 
thouſand men, and the whole nation was fluſhed 
with the hopes of immediate conqueſt. But theſe 
hopes ſoon 'vaniſhed in finding victory and defeat 
ſucceſſively following each other. The allies were 
worſted at Corbach; but retrieved their honour 
at Exdorf. A victory at Warbourg followed ſhortly 
after, and another at Zierenberg; but then they 
ſuffered a defeat at Compen, after which both 
ſides went into winter-quarters. The fucceſles 
714 3 5 thus 
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thus on either ſide might be conſidered as a com- 
pact by which both engaged to loſe much, and 
gain little; for no advantages whatever followed 
from victory. The Engliſh, at length, began to 
open their eyes to their own intereſt, and found 
that they were waging unequal war, and loading 
themſelves with taxes for conqueſts that they could 
neither preſerve nor enjoy. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the efforts of Eng- 
land, at this time, over every part of the globe, 
were amazing ; and the expence of her operations 
13 than had ever been diſburſed by any nation 

efore. The king of Pruſſia received a ſubſidy; a 
large body of Engliſh. forces commanded the ex- 
tenſive peninſula of India; another army of twent 
thouſand men confirmed their conqueſts in Nort 
America; there were thirty thouſand men em- 
ployed in Germany, and ſeveral other bodies diſ- 
perſed in the different garriſons in various parts of 
the world ; but all theſe were nothing to the force 
maintained at fea, which carried command where- 
ever it came, and had totally annihilated the French 
power on that element. The courage and the 
conduct of the Engliſh admirals had ſurpaſſed 
whatever had been read of in hiſtory ; neither ſu- 
perior force, nor number, nor even the terrors of 
the tempeſt, could intimidate them. Admiral 
Hawke gained a complete. victory over an equal 
number of French ſhips, on the coaſt of Bretagne 
in Quiberon bay, in the midſt of a tempeſt, dur- 
ing the darkneſs of the night, and what a ſeaman 
fears ſtill more, upon a rocky ſhore. 

Such was the glorious figure the Britiſh nation 
appeared in to all the world at this time. But while 
tneir arms proſpered in every effort tending to the 
real intereſts of the nation, an event happened, 


which for a while. obſcured the fplendour of her 
OY | victories. 
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victories. On the twenty-fifth of October, the 
king, without having complained of any previous 
diſorder, was found, by his domeſtics, expiring 
in his chamber. He had ariſen at the uſual hour, 
and obſerved to his attendants, that as the weather 
was fine he would take a walk into the gardens of 
Kenſington, where he then reſided. In a few 
minutes after his return, being left alone, he was 
heard to fall down upon the floor. The naiſe of 
this bringing his attendants into the room, they 
lifted him into bed, where he deſired, with a faint 
voice, that the princefs Amelia might be ſent for, 
but before ſhe could reach the apartment he ex- 
pired. An attempt was made to bleed him, but 
without effect; and afterwards the ſurgeons, upon 
opening him, diſcovered that the right ventricle 
of the heart was aCtually ruptured, and that a 
great quantity of blood was diſcharged through the 
one, fevent 
corge the ſecond died in the ſeventy- 
Od. 25, ſeventh — of his age, and the pron 
third of his reign ; lamented by his ſub 
jects, and in the midſt of victory. If any monarch 
was happy in the peculiar mode of his death, and 
the preciſe time of its arrival, it was he, The 
univerſal enthuſiaſm of the people for conqueſt, 
was now beginning to ſubſide, and ſober reaſon to 
take her turn in the adminiſtration of affairs. The 
factions which had been nurſing during his long 
reign, had not yet come to maturity; but threat- 
enced with all their virulence, to afflict his ſucceſſor. 
He was himſelf of no ſhining abilities ; and while 
he v.as permitted to guide and affift his German 
dominions, he entruſted the care of Britain to his 
miniſters at home. However, as we ſtand too near 
to be impartial judges of his merits or defects, let 
| us 
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us ſtate his character as delivered by two writers of 
oppoſite opinions. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


„On whatever fide, ſays his panegyriſt, we 
look upon his charafter, we ſhall find ample 
matter for juſt and unſuſpected praiſe. None 
of his predeceſſors on the throne 2 E 

lived to ſo great an or enjo ger fe- 
licity. His Tubjedts . — {till —— under 
him, in commerce and arts; and his own ceco- 
nomy . ſet a prudent example to the nation, 
which, however, they did not follow. He was, 
in his temper, ſudden and violent ; but this, 
though it influenced his conduct, made no 
change in his behaviour, which was generally 
guided by reaſon, He was plain and direct in 
his intentions; true to his word, ſteady in his 
favour and protection to his ſervants, not part- 
ing even with his miniſters till compelled to it by 
the violence of faction. In ſhort, through the 
whole of his life he appeared rather to live for 
the cultivation of uſeful! virtues than ſplendid 


ones; and ſatisfied with being good, left others 


their unenvied greatneſs.” 
Such is the picture given by his friends, but 


there are others who reverſe the medal. “ As to 


cc 


the extent of his underſtanding, or the ſplendour 
of his virtue, we rather with for opportunities 
of praiſe, than undertake to taſk ourſelves. His 
public character was marked with a predilection 
for his native country, and to that he facrificed 


« all other conſiderations. He was not only un- 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 


learned himſelf, but hg deſpiſed learning in 
others; and though genius might have flou- 
riſhed in his reign, yet he neither promoted it 
by his influence or example. His frugali 
bordered upon avarice, and he hoarded not 5 
« his 
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« his ſubjects, but bimſelf. He was remarkable 


« for no one great virtue, and was known to 
« practiſe ſeveral of the meaner vices.” Which 
of theſe two characters is true, or whether they 
-may not in part be both ſo, I will not pretend to 
decide. If his favourers are numerous, ſo are thoſe 
who oppoſe them ; let poſterity, therefore, decide 


the conteſt, 


INDEX 


APDISON, Mr. made ſecretary of flate, 132 
Almanza, battle of, 84 
Anne, princeſs, deſerts the intereſt of her father, 30 
is ſuſpected of diſaffection, 5 1—aſcends the throne of 
England, 62—her parentage, 63—her character at 
that time, ib—her council divided in opinion, ib 
is attached to the earl of Marlborough, why, 64— 
declares war againſt France, ib—her allegations a- 
gainſt Lewis XIV. 65—creates Marlborough a duke, 
68—gains the conſent of the commons to augment 
her forces, 70—orders a magnificent palace to be 
built at Woodſtock, 76—her noble deportment to 
Charles, ſon of the emperour,g--legcouncils govern- 
ed by a whig miniſtry, B3z—begins to-balance in 
ſavour of the Tories, ib—appcints commiſſioners to 
treat of an union with Scotland, 87—gives the royal 
ſauction to that bappy event, 91—1s attached to Mrs. 
Maſham, y2—beftows biſhopries on clergymen who 
had condemned the Revolution, 94—endeavours to 
reconcile her miniſters, 95—18 in danger of being de- 
ſented by ber miniſtry, ib—perceives the unbounded 
power acquired over her councils by the duke of 
Marlborough and the lord Treaſurer, ib. refolves to 
change her miniſtry, 96—orders Harley to refign his 
office, ib. repoſes an entize confidence in that gen- 
tleman, ib. diſcovers a public partiality in favour of 
the Tories, ib. is a private ſpectator at the trial of 
Sacheverel, 98—favours Sacheverel, ib. ſummonſes a 
new parliament, ioo receives addreſſes from all 
parts of the kingdom, 105 ber reaſons for diſliking 
the Whig miniſtry, 106—is diſguſted with the dut- 
cheſs of Marlborough, ib. her conduct Ss 
b , 7 a Ee 
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duke of Marlborough, ib. ſecure in her popularity, 
107—difſembles her reſentment towards the Whigs, 
ib. wiſhes for the duke's removal, ib. treats the 
ducheſs with contempt, 108 —begins the changes in 
her miniſtry, ib. reſolves to become entirely free, 
ib. diſplaces all the Whigs, Marlborough excepted, 
ib. recommends the proſecution of the war with 
vigour, 109—dilmiſſes Marlborough from all his em- 
ployments, 113—tranſmits a memorial, from the 
court af France, to the Dutch, 1 i 5—orders her mi- 
niſter to ſign certain preliminary articles, ib. pur- 
port of her letter to the ſtates-general, 120—prevents 
a duel between the duke of Marlborough and the 
earl Powlet, 121 —ratiſies the treaties of peace and 
commerce with France, 122 —informs her parlia- 
ment of the ſteps ſhe had taken, ib. her diſagreeable 
ſituation, 127—is perplexed in the choice of a trea- 
ſurer, 128—declares ſhe ſhall not ſurvive the fatigue, 
ib. finks into a lethargy, ib. her life is deſpaired of, 
ib. her death, 129 — her character, ib. 
Anſan, commodore, appointed to the command of a 
ſquadron ＋ for the South ſeas, 187 —ſails with 
fave ſhips of the line, &c. 188—lands on the iſland of 
St. Catharine, ib. his fleet diſperſed by a tempeſt, 
ab. attacks, plunders, and ſets fire to the city of 
Paita, ib. hopes to take one of the galleons, ib. 
traverſes the Pacific Ocean, 189 —aſſembles all his 
men into one ſbip, ib. ſteers for the iſland of Tini- 
an, ib. fails for China, ib. ſteers for America, ib. 
- diſcovers and takes a Spaniſh galleon, ib, returns to 
England, ib. 
Argyle, duke of, joins with Monmouth, 6—lands in 
Scotland, ib. taken and executed, ib. 
—» John, duke of, oppoſes the earl of Mar, 145— 
ſome account of, ib, defeats the rebels, 146 
Ffbton, Mr. ſent to inform James of a conſpiracy form- 
ed in his favour, 5o—taken in his paſſage to France, 
ib. tried and executed, ib. an 
MAfaffination plot, account of, 55 
Aiblane, taken by the Eugliſh, 47 
Altterbury, Francis, biſhop of Rocheſter, ſent to the 
Tower, 164—baniſhed the kingdow, 166 


Augh- 
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Augbrim, battle of, 47 
B 
BAKER, major, his noble defence of Londonderry, 40 


Balmerino, lord, joins the rebels, 209 tried and found 
guilty, 218— beheaded on Tower-hill, ib. 

Barcelona, taken by the Engliſh, 80 

Barclay, fir George, engages in the aſſaſſination plot, 
55—flics on the plot's being diſcavered, 56 

Barnard, fir John, his ſcheme for diminiſhing the in- 
tereſt of the funds, 181 

Bath, earl of, declares for the prgnce of Orange, 28 

Bedford, carl of, his poignant 54 2 to James II. 30 

Benbow, ſent to the Weſt-Indies, 68—deſerted by three 
of his captains, 69 his death, ib. 

Bergen ap Zoom, taken by the French, 22 

Bill of rights, what, 36 | 

Blackhile at Calcutta, what, 253—dreadful ſcene 
there, 254 

Blenheim, battle of, 7 

Blount, Mr. forms the South. ſea ſcheme, 192 

Bolingbroke, lord, Sce Si. Fohn, 

Bonne, taken by the Engliſh, 70 

Bouchain, taken by the allies, 113 

Boyne, battle of, 45 

Bruddoch, general, marches againſt Fort du Queſne, 235 
— his unfortunate defeat, 236 

Bre/lau, battle of, 271 

Broxholme, in Torbay, the prinee of Orange lands at, 27 

Hurrington, major, joins the prince of Orange, 28 

Bynge, Sir George, ſent ta the Mediterranean, 158— 
totally defeats the Spaniſh fleet, ib. 

„John, admiral, ſeat out with a fleet to reheve 

Minorca, 239—refuted aſſiſtance from the governor 

of Gibraltar, ib. makes no attempt to land troops 

for the relief of Minorca, 240—deſcries a French 

flect, ib. reſolves to act upon the defenſive, ib. bis 

great ſkill in naval taRics, ib. keeps aloof while 

part of his fleet is engaged with the enemy, ib. 

holds a council of war, ib. incurs the national re- 

fentment, ib. ſatisfied with his own conduct, 241— 

18 
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is ordered under an arreſt, and brought to England, 
ib. committed eloſe priſoner at Greenwich, ib. tried 
by a court martial, ib. is condemned, but recommend. 
ed as an object of mercy, ib. his behaviour aſterwards, 
ib, is executed at Portſmouth, 242 


C 


CALCUT TA, taken by the Indians, 253 —ctuelty 
uſed there, ib. retaken by col. Clive, 255 

Cape 'Breton, taken by the Engliſh, 207—reſtored to 

rance, 223 

Carteret, lord, made ſecretary of ſtate, 195—gains the 
confidence of the king, 199 

Carthagena, attacked by the Engliſh, under Vernon and 
Wentworth, 192—account of its trade, ib. 

Catharine, St. iſland of, 188 | 

Caſtlemaine, earl of, ſent ambaſſador to Rome, 15—is 
received by the pope with contempt, ib. 

Chadenagore, taken by col. Clive, 257 

Charitable Corporation, what, 177 

Charles XII. of Sweden, forms a ſcheme for invading 
England, 50 —is killed before Fredericſhall, 157 

Charles, ſon to the old pretender, repairs to the court of 
France, 203—hated by the Engliſh, 207 - ſome ac- 
count of, ib. embarks for Scotland, ib. lands in Loc- 
haber, 168—proclaims his father king of Great Bri- 
tain, 209 —enters Edinburgh, ib. defeats fir John 
Cope, ib. makes an irruption into England, 211— 
takes Carliſle, ib. marches to Mancheſter, ib. only the 
nominal leader, 212—retreats into Scotland, ib. de- 
feats general Hawley, 21 3—totally routed at Cullo- 
den, 215—flics to the mountains for ſafety, 216—his 
melancholy condition, ib. eſcapes to France, 217 

'Charneck, engaged in the aſſaſſination plot, 55—tried 
and executed, 56 | 

Cheſterfield, lord, made ſecretary of ſtate, 207 

Chiefs, in Scotland, their power deſtroyed, 219 

Churchill, John, lord, deſerts from James 1I. to the 
prince of Orange, 29. See Marlborough. 

Clandeſtine warriages, act againſt, 228 

Clive, Mr. who, 252—clears the province of a_ ib. 

; etcats 
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defeats Tullagree 2 2 54—advances to Caleut- 
ta, ib. attacks and defeats the viceroy of Bengal, 255 
—obtains a ſecond victory over that prince, 236— 
proclaims Ali Kan viceroy of Bengal, ib. reſolves to 
humble the French in India, 257-—oppoſes the 
Dutch, for what, 259g—orders three Indian ſhips to 
fink the Dutch fleet, 1b. 

Cluſter. Seven, treaty of, 248 

Colcheſter, lord, deſerts to the prince of Orange, 28 

Conveniton with Spain, debates occaſioned by, 182 

Coote, col. ſome accountof, 260—defeats the French, ib. 

Cope, fir John, ſent agaiuſt the reve, 208— defeated 
at Preſton-Pans, ib. 

Corbach, battle of, 274 

Corniſh, ſheriff, condemned and executed, 11—his 
eſtate reſtored to his family, ib. 

Cornlury, lord, deſerts, with a large body, to the * 
of Orange, 29 

Cornwall, captain, killed i in the Mediterranean, 204 

Cromartie, lord, joins the rebels, 209 —tried and found 


guilty, 213-—pardoned: ib. 
Culladen, battle of, 215 


Cumberland, See William, duke of 


D 


DANBY, earl of, ſeizes York, 28 
Declaration of rights, 36 
Delamare, lord, takes arms in Cheſhire, 28 
Derwentwoter, lord, takes the field, and proclaims the 
pretender, 148—taken priſoner, 150—executed for 
high-treaſon, 153 
Dettingen, battle of, 202 
Donavert, battle of, 71 
* Dumblain, battle of, 146 


E 
EUGENE, prince, joins the duke of Marlborough, 72 


— ſome account of, ih. defeats the French, 7 3—at- 
| tacks Toulon without ſucceſs, 84—ſent over to Eng- 
land, 116 

Exciſe ſcheme, account of, 179 


FALKIRK, 
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FALKIRK, battle of, 213 
3 refuſed the preſidentſhip of Magdalen col- 
ege, 17 

Fenwick, fir John, cited before the commons, 57—con- 

— by a bill of attainder, ib. executed on Tower- 
ill, 58 

Ferdinand, prince, commands the allied army, 271 his 
great abilities, 273—defeats the French at Minden, 
274—purſues his victories, ib. 

Fernandez, Juan, iſland of, viſited by Anſon, 188 

Feverſham, lord, commands the royal army ſent againſt 
Monmouth, 7—defeats that nobleman, 8—his cruel- 
ty, | 

Fan infamous fellow, created chancellor of Ire- 
land, 1 5—his remarkable declaration on the bench, ib. 

Fleury, cardinal, account of, 197 

Fontenay, battle of, 205 

Forfler, Mr. takes the field, 148—proclaims the pre- 
tender, 149—takes poſſeſſion of Preſton, ib. made 
priſoner, 150—eſcapes to the continent, 153 

Francis, father, refuſed a degree at the univerſity of 
Cambridge, 17 | h 

Frederic, prince of Wales, offends his father, 184—is 
ordered to quit the court, ib, retires to Kew, ib, joins 
the country party, ib. refuſes the advantageous offers 
made him by fir Robert Walpole, 19 3z—is reconciled 
to his father, 195 

Freind, fir John, tried and executed, 56 


G 


GAME. AC T, account of, 229 | 
George I. repairs to Holland, 128—aſcends the throne 
of England, 131—his character, ib. his behaviour to 
his courtiers, 132—his partiality to the Whigs, 133 
— raiſes the murmurs of the people, ib: diflolves-tie 
parliament, and calls a new one, 135—complains 
of his ſubjects, ib. openly heads the Whig party, 
 136—his ſpeech to the commons, ib. attends the 
trial of the earl of Oxford, 142—a rebellion formed 
againſt him in Scotlapd, 144—cauſes fir William 
Wyndham, 
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Wyndham, and many others to be taken into euſto- 
dy, 148 rejects the addreſs preſented to him in fa- 
vour of the rebels, 152—exerciſes great rigourito · 
wards the rebels, ib. is miſſed by his parliament, 155 
—reſolves to viſit his Hanoverian dominions, 156— 
arrives in Hanover, ib. enters into a new treaty with 
the Dutch and the new regent of France, 1b. orders 
count Gyllenburg to be ſeized, ib. obtains a ſupply 
to enable him to ſecure his Hanoverian dominions, 
ib. enters into a war with Spain, 157—approves the 
conduct of fir George Byng, 158—concludesa-peace, 
159 returns from the continent, ib. receives an ad- 
dreſs from the lords, 160 receives information of a 
conſpiracy formed againſt him, 164—pardons lord 
Bolingbroke, 166—orders the abuſes of the court of 
chancery to be laid before the commons, 169—re- 
ſolves to viſit his Hanoverian dominions, 1 70—ap- 
points a regency, and embarks for Holland, ib. is 
taken ill on the road from Delden, ib. his death, ib. 
his character and iſſue, ib. 
George II. aſcends the throne, 171—his partiality for 
Hanover, ib. diſguſts the coum-y party, 173—is 
careleſs of his prerogative, 174—ſigns a treaty with 
the emperor and the king of Spain, 176—is offended 
with the prince of Wales, why, 184—orders him to 
quit the court, ib. declares wat againſt Spain, 186— 
creates fir Robert Walpole earl of Oxford, 194— 
changes his miniſtry, 1g95—1s reconciled to the prince 
of Wales, ib. treats the earl of Bath with neglect, 
ib. reſolves to head his army in the Netherlands, 
196—his ſpeech to the parliament, 2co— arrives at 
the camp, 201—finds his army in a deplorable ſitua- 
tion, ib. is ſurrounded by the enemy, ib. is attack · 
ed by the duke de Gramont, 202—obliges him to 
repaſs the Mayne, ib. his admirable courage, ib. a 
rebellion formed againſt him, 207—reſo]ves to op- 
poſe the pretender in perſon, 211—appoiats the earl 
of Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinſon his plenipoten- 
tiaries at Aix-la-Chapelle, 222—concludes a treaty 
of peace, ib. declares war againſt France, 2g7—re- 
ceives the thanks of the Dutch, 2 28—elarmed for the 
fafety of Hanover, 243 —enters into an agreement 
s with 
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with the king of Pruſſia, 244—meditates a negocia- 

tion in favour of that monarch, 251—his new miniſ- 

ters rendered obnoxious to him, 263—orders Mr. Pitt 

to reſign, ib. his death, 276—his character, 277 

George, prince of Denmark, deſerts to the prince of 

Orange, 30 | 

Geriah, taken by Watſon and Clive, 254 

Ghent, taken by the allies, 102 

Gibraltar, deſcription of, 55—taken by the Engliſh, ib. 

Ginckle, general, commands the Engliſh army in Ireland, 
47—takes Athlone, ib. defeats the 1:iſh at Aughrim, 
48—takes Limerick. ib. 

Gordon, lord Lewis, joins the rebels, 213 

Graunt, Mrs. burnt for her benevolence, 11 

Guiſcard, arreſted for high-treaſon, 110—ſtabs Mr. 
Harley, 111—his death, ib. i 


H 


HALLIFAX, lord, makes a ſolemn tender of the crown 
to the prince of Orange, 35 


Hanoverians, who, 190 | 
Hue, Ar Simon, who, 93 joins Mr. Harley, and 


Mr. St. John, ib. relinquiſhes his employ ments, 96— 
defends Sacheverel, 99 —receives the great ſeal, 109 
his opinion concerning the trial of lord Oxford, 143 
Harley, Mr. Secretary of ſtate to queen Anne, 93— 
makes a tool of Mrs. Maſham, ib. his antipathy to 
the Whigs, ib. his character, ib. chooſes Henry 
St. John for his coadjutor, ib. joins him and fir 
Simon Harcourt in rallying the ſcattered Tories, ib. 
is oppoſed by Marlborough, 95—is ſuſpected of 
holding a ſecret correſponJence with Gregg, ib. re- 
figns his office, 96—poſſeſſes the entire confidence of 
the queen, ib. adviſes her to change the miniftry, 
108—is appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
under-treaſurer, ib. his apparent moderation, 110— 
is in danger of being aſſaſſinated, ib. acts in con- 
cert with Jerſcy, 115—created lord Oxford, 126— 
oppoſes lord Bolingbroke, ib. his character, ib. diſ- 
ſembles his hatred to lord Bolingbroke, ib. adviſes 


moderate meaſures, 127—purport of his letter to the 
| queen, 
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queen, ib.—is charged with having invited the duke 
of Marlborough to return to England, &ec. ib —re- 
moved from his employments, ib. —is coolly received 
by George I. 132—taken into cuſtody, 1 3$—avoid= 
ed by the peers, ib.—is impeached at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, 1439—his ſpeech, ib. meets with the 
applauſe of the people, 140—allowed a month only 
to prepare an anſwer to his impeachment, ih. — ſent 
to the Tower, ib.—his anſwer delivered to the houſe 
of lords, 141—1s confined to the Tower for two years, 
142—petitions to be brought to his trial, ib.—his ac- 
cuſers ordered to appear, 143 —is ſet at liberty, ib. 
Hawke, admiral, defeats the French fleet, 221—gains a 
complete victory over the French fleet, 275 
Hawley, general, advances againſt the rebels, 213— 
routed at Falkirk, ib.—his gallant behaviour at Cul- 
loden, 215 g 
Herbert, admiral, aſſures the prince of Orange of his at» 
tachment to him, 24 N 
Terring-fiſhery, a bill paſſed for encouraging, 224 
High-church party, what, 4 | 
High-commiſſion court, reſtablimmed, «.4.annulled, 26 
La Hogue, ſea- fight of, 51 8 
Hofer, admiral, lent to South America, 169 dies of a 
broken heart, ib. a 
Hudſon, captain, deſerts his admiral, 6g his death, ib. 
Hughly, taken by col. Clive, 255 | 
Hungary, queen of, her fituation at the death of her fa- 
ther, 199—gains the aſcendant, 200—confirmed in 
her patrimonial dominions, 223 
Huy taken by the allies, 70 


J 


FACOBITES, who, 130 

James II. aſcends the threne of England, 3—his reli- 
gion, ib,—his inability to govern, ib, —diſguſts his 
ſubjects, 4—his imprudent conduct, 1b.—goes pub- 
licly to maſs, ib.—fends an agent to Rome, ib.— 
changes his conduct, ib.—obtains a revenue from the 
parliament, ib.—reſolves to introduce the popiſh re- 


ligion, 5—:auſecs Oates tobe ſeverely puniſhed, ib, — 
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an inſurrection formed againſt him by Monmouth and 
Argyle, 6—defeats Argyle, and puts him to death, 
ib.—ſends an army agaiaſt Monmouth, 7 —obtains a 
complete victory over the rebels, his ungenerous 
treatment of Monmouth, g—cauſes that nobleman to 
be beheaded, ib.—heaps honours on Jefferics for his 
horrid cruelties, ii his peremptory conduct in the 
houſe of commons, 12—diſlolves the parliament, ih. 
—appoints four catholic noblemen to be of his priey- 
council, ib. creates a Jeſuit, his confeſſor, a privy- 
counſellor, 13—irritates the clergy of the church of 
Evgland, ib.—reſolves to puniſh the biſhop of Lon- 
don, 14—revives the high-commiſſion court, ib. — 
iſſues a declaration of general indulgence, ib.—his 
artful conduct, ib.—grants a toleration to the catho- 
lies in Scotland, 1 5—expelsthe proteſlants1n Ireland, 
ib.—ſends an ambaſſador to Rome, ib.—his embaſſy 
treated with contempt by the Pope, ib.—his violent 
proceedings, 16—recommends a Benedictine monk 
to the degree of maſter of arts at Cambridge, ib.—his 
intentions fruſtrated, 17—Þis arbitrary conduct at 
Oxford, ib.— robliſhes a ſecond declaration for liber- 
ty ot conſcience, 18—1s vigorouſly oppoſed by «he 
clergy, ib —his fury againſt them greatly increaſed 
by their petition, ib,—his meaſures become odious to 
the people, 19 - ſummonſes the biſhops to appear be- 
fore the council, ib.—commits the biſhops to the 
Tower, ib.—is emaged againſt the judges ſor their 
acquittance-of the biſhops, 2 i—iſſues orders for pro- 
ſecuting thoſe of the.clergy who had not read his de- 
claration, ib.—tries his influence with the army,ib.— 
his imprudent conduct with reſpect to his new- 
born ſon, 22—his ſubjeRs apply for relief to the 
prince of Orange, 24—rejeRs the friendly offers of 
the king of France, 25—is alarmed by a letter from 
bis miniſter in Holland, 26—eadeavours by a change 
of conduct to regain the favour of his people, ib.— 
relapſes into his former errors,ib.—appoints the pope 
one of the ſponſors to his ſon, - 279—his kingdom in- 
vaded by the prince of Orange, ib,—his army joins 
in the general revolt againſt bim, 28—is ts 
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by his ſervants, 29 —applies to France and Germany 
for aſſiſtance, but is refuſed, ib.—tepairs to Saliſ- 
bury, ib.— is forſaken by his children, z3o0—his dif. 
treſſed ſituation, ib. returns to London, ib.—is ad- 
viſed by his friends to quit the kingdom, 31—ſends 
his queen to France, ib.—eſcapes in diſguiſe on board 
a veſſel for France, ib.—is ſeverely uſed by the popu. 
lace, ib.—returns to London again, and is received 
with joy by the populace, 32 - ſends lord Feverſham 
on a meſſage to the prince of Orange, ib.—is ordered 
to quit his palace, and retire to Ham, ib.—requeſts 
to be ſent to Rochelter, ib.—reſolves to retire to 
France, 33—embarks for the continent, ib.—arrives 
io Picardy, ib.—is depoſed by the parliament, 34— 
endeavours to maintain his right in Ircland, 38 —is 
aſſiſled by Lewis with a fleet and troops, ib.—lands 
in Ireland, 39—1s received by the people with great 
acclamations of joy, ib.—is oppoſed by the proteſ- 
tants, ib.--laysfiege to Londonderry, ib.--isvigorouſly 
oppoſed by the inhabitants, 40—raiſes the ſiege, 41— 
raiſcs heavy contributions on the inhabitants, 42— 
Exerciſes the utmoſt cruelty againſt the proteſtants, 
ib.—is oppoſed by William in perfon, 43—attacks 
William's army, 44—is totally defeated, ib.—repairs 
to Dublin, 46—embarks for France, ib.—his impru- 
dent conduct, ib —his army in Ireland entircly routed, 
48—his friends endeavour to raiſe a rebellion in his 
tavour, 49—is again aſſiſted by Lewis, 5c —is op- 
poſed by a fleet from England, 51—attacks the 
Engliſh fleet, ib.—is defeated, 52—forms a deſign 
againſt William's life, ib—his death and charaQer, 
ib.—is interred, 53 DH 
Zfferies, judge, bis ſavage cruelty, 10—created lord 
chancellor, 1 « 

Jecus, bill for naturalizing, 229 

Johnſon, general, commands an army agaiaſt Crown 
Point, 235 


oy 


K 


KEN, biſhop of Bath and Wells, joins in a remon- 
ſtrance againſt reading the king's declaration, 18— 
Vol. IV. N ſummoned 
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ſummoned before the council, 19 - ſent to the Tower, 
ib.— tried and acquitted, 20 
Kenmure, lord, execnted for high treaſon, 153 
Kilmarnock, lord, joins the rebels, 204—tried and found 
guilty, 218—executed on Tower-hill, ib. | 
Kirby, captain, deſerts his admiral, 6y—lhot at Ply. 
mouth, ib. 
Kirke, colonel, his inhuman diſpoſition, his lambs, 
who, 10 — bis anſwer to James II. 13 
—, gencral, relieves Londonderry, 41 


I. 


LA FELD, battle of, 221 

Lake, biſhop of Chicheſter remonſtrates againſt read. 

ing the king's declaration, 18—ſ{ummoned before 
the council, 19 - ſent to the Tower, ib. —tried aud 
acquitted, 20 i 

Lally, general, ſome account of, 25 his ſucceſſes in 

India, 258—obliged to raiſe the ſiege of ,Madraſs, 
b.—defeated by colonel Coote, 260 | 


Layer, Mr. Chriſtopher, condemned and executad for 


high treaſon, 166 

Liftock, admiral, commands the fleet in the Mediter- 
'ranean, 203 —ſuperſeded by admiral Matthews, ib, 
 —refuſes to actack the enemy, 284 - tried by = 
court- martial, and acquitted, ib. 

Liege, taken by the Engliſh, 67 

Linburgh, taken by the allies, 70 

Limerick, taken by the Engliſh, 48 

Lille, lady, her unjuſt fentence, 10 

———, town of, taken by the allies, 102 

Londonderry, famous fiege of, 39 

Lovat, lord, delivers up the caſtle of Inverneſs, 147 

, his unaccountable ambition, 210—fuund guilty 
of high treaſon,” 219—exccuted on Tower-hill, ib. 

Louiſbourg, taken by the Engliſh, 207—reſtored to 

France, 223 

Loyde, biſhop of St. Aſaph, remonſtrates againſt read- 
-iag the king's declaration, 18 —fſummon d before 
the council, 19 —ſeut to the Tower, ib.— tried and 
acquitted, 20. | | 

4 | MAC: 
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N Thomas, earl of, account of his 
trial, 167 

Magdalen college, noble defence of the fellows of, in ſup- 
port of their liberties, 17 

Malaga, ſea fight of, 78 

Malplaquet, battle of, 103 

Mar, earl of, proclaims the pretender at Caftletown, 
145—eſtabliſhes his head quarters at Perth, ib.—de · 
feated by Argyle, 147 

Marlborough, earl of, ſuſpected of diſaffection, 51— 
adviſes a war with France, 63—his introduction and 
riſe at court, 64—becomes the favourite of the prin- 
ceſs Anne, how, ib.—his obſervations in council, ib. 
.—is appointed general of the Englith forces and ge- 
neraliſſimo of the allied army, 66—learns the rudi - 
ments of war from marſhal Turenne, ib.—his appel- 
lation in the French camp, ib.—his noble method of 


chooſing commanders, 67—repairs to Nimeguen, ib. 


—— oppoſed by the duke of Burgundy, ib. —obliges the 
French to retreat before him, ib.— takes the city of 
Liege, ib. returns to London, 68--receives the thanks 
of the houſe of commons, ib.—is created a duke, ib. 
— aſſembles the allied army, 50—reduces Bonne, &c. 
ib.—reſtrained by the Dutch, 75 1—reſolves to act of. 
fenſively, ib, —informs the Dutch that he ſhall march 
to the relief of the empire, ib.—arrives on the banks 
of the Danube, and defeats a body of French, ib.— 
joined by prince Eugene, 92==defeats the enemy at 
Blenheim, 53—his reply to marſhal Tallard, 75— 
repairs to Berlin and Hanover, ib.—returns to Eng- 
land, ib.—received with univerſal joy, ib.—the manor 
of Woodſtock conferred on him by both houſes, ib.— 
a palace built for him by order of the queen, 76— 
opens the campaign, 81=—reſolves to attempt ſome 
ſignal action, 82—defeats the enemy, ib.—is diſliked 
by the Tories, 83—returns to England, 86—his fa- 
mily placed about the queen, how, 92—is oppoſed 
by Mr. Harley, 93—endeavours to remove Oxford, 
9 5—Ppurport of his letter to the queen, ib.—retires 
from court, ib,—is ſent for by the queen, g6—loſes 

* ber 
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her confidence, ib. returns to the continent, ib. his 
motives for continuing the war, 191—defeats the 

French at Oudenarde, ib. —attacks the enemy in their 

ſtrong camp, 102—confirms the Ditch in their reſo- 

lution of protracting the war, 104—loſes his influ- 
ence at home, 105—purport of his letter to the 
queen, concerning Mr. Hill, 106—begs leave to re- 
fign all his employments, 107 his friends endeavour 
to alarm the queen, ib.—is empowered to diſpoſe of 
a regiment, ib.—his opinion of his ſituation, 109— 
hated by the people, ib.—his courage and conduct 
called in queltion, ib.—the thanks of the houſe of 
commons refuſed him, 11c—leads on his forces a- 
gainſt marſhal Villars, 112—takes poſſeſſion of a 
itrong line of entrenchments, 1 13—reduces Bou- 
chain, ib.—lcaves the allies in poſſeſſion of a valt 
tract of country, ib.—is accuſed of taking a bribe 
from a Jew,ib.—is diſmiſled from all his employments, 
ib.— his paſſion for money, ib.—his vaſt income, ib. 
is ſucceeded by the duke of Ormond, 120—ſends 
a challenge to earl Powlet, ib.—is accuſed of being 
the ſecret author of ſeveral tumults, 122—retires to 
the contineut, ib,—receives marks of uncommon re- 
gard from George I. 133 

Marlborough, dutcheſs of, the confidante of queen Anne, 
64 —takes advantage of che eaſy temper of her mil- 
treſs, 92 introduces Mrs. Maſham to the queen, ib. 
becomes inſolent, ib.— finds herſelf ſupplanted. by 
Mis. Maſham, 95—becomes inſupportable to the 
queen, 106—endeavours to regain her confidence, 
107—receives a ſharp reply, ib. 

Maſham, Mrs. who, 92 —is introduced to the queen, ib. 
—— her artful conduct, ib. diſcovers the queen's incli- 
nations for the Tory party, ib.—indulges her in it, 
ib.—is a tool of Mr, Harley's, 9 z—ſeconds the views 
of Bulingbroke, 127 

Matthews, takes the command of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, 203—attacks the combined fleet of France 

and Spain, 204—deſerted by Leſtoek, ib.—retires 
to Port Mahon, ib.—tried, and deprived of his com- 
mand, ib. 


Minden, battle of, 273 Minorca, 
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Minorca, iſland of, taken by the French, 2 39 

Mi ſſſippi, ſcheme, what, 161 

Monclton, colonel, ordered to drive the French from 
their encroachments, 235 

Manes, duke of, reſolves to invade England, ; 
- fome account of, ib.—lands in Dorſetſhire, ib.— 
advances to Taunton, aſſumes the title of kin 
ib.—defcated at Sedgemore, 8 his abject behavi- 
our, ib.—his execution, 9g 

Mont, taken by the allies, 104 | 

Montgomery, fir James, forms a conſpiracy againſt king, 
William, 49 

Munden, fir John, diſmiſſed from his employment, 68 

Murray, Alexander, his behaviour before the houſe of 


commons, 227 


N 


NITHISDALE, lord, makes his eſcape, 1 53 

Norris, fir John, his ineffectual expeditions, _— 
diſconcerts the French, 203 

Nova Scotia, ſettled by the Engliſh, 230—ſome ac- 
count of, ib. = 


OATES, Titus, convicted of perjury, 5—his ſevere 
ſentence, ib.—has a penſion ſettled upon him, ib. 

Orange, prince of. See William III. 

Ormond, duke of, diſmiſſed from his employments, 13 

Oudenarde, battle of, 102 

Oxford, carl of. See Harley. 

i 

PAIT. 4 taken by Auſon, 188 

Barker, Dr. made preſident of Magdalen dns: by 
the king, 18 

Paul, William, executed for high wel 153 

Pelham, Henry, conducts the buſneſs of the nation, 
225 reduces the intereſt of the funds, ib. 

Pepperell, general, takes Louiſbourgh, 207 

Perkins, fir William, tried and executed, 56 

Peterborough, earl of, ſhort memoirs of, $9—convoyg 


Charles to Spain, ib.—takes Barcelona, ib. 
N 3 Peters, 
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Peters, father, a Jeſuit, made a privy counſellor, 13— 


ſome account of, 22 

Pitt, Mr. William, oppoſes the bill which was framed 
for depriving the houſe of lords in Ireland of all right 
of final juriſdiction, 160—heads a party, 263— 

is ordered to reſign his employ, ib.—reftored to his 
office of ſecretary of ſtate, ib. | 

Pococle, admiral, his ſucceſſes in the Eaſt Indies, 257 

Porto Bello, taken by Admiral Vernon, 186, 

Pragmatic ſanction, what, 199 

Frendergafl, diſcovers the aſſaſſination plot, 5 

Preſton, ſent to inform James of a conſpiracy formed 
in his favour, 50—taken in his paſſage to France, 

- tb.—diſcovers his accomplices, ib. | 

Preflon Pans, battle of, 209 7 

Prior Matthew, ſent to France with propoſals for a 
peace, 1rg5—accompanies lord Bolingbroke, 122— 
continues reſident at the French court, ib.—taken 
into cuſtody, 138 

Pruſſia, king of, takes Sileſia, 199—applied to by Eng- 
land, for what, 243—wiſhes to prevent the invaſion 
of Germany by a foreign enemy, 244—enters into 
an alliance with George II. ib.—his motives for 
this ſtep, ib. inſiſts upon an explicit anſwer from the 
court of Vienna, 246—reſolves to carry the war into 
his enemies country, ib —enters Saxony, ib. —his 
art ful conduct towards the elector, ib.— ſituation of 
the Saxon camp, 247—obliges the elector to diſband 
his army, ib.—his remarkable ſpeech after his defeat 
at Kolin, ib.—his deſperate ſituation, 249 —ex po- 
ſtulates with the king of England, 251 —raiſes the 
ſiege of Leipſic, 270 - defeats the French at Roſ- 
bach, ib.—routs the Auſtrians near Breſlau, 271 

Pulteney, William, created earl of Bath, 195—treated 


with neglect, ib. 
QUADRUPLE alliance, what, 157 


R 


RADCLIFFE, brother to the earl of Derwentwater, 
executed, 218 of 
Ramilies , 
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Ramilies, battle of, 82 

Revolution, account of, 36 

Rights, declaration of, ib. 

Riot AR, account of, 144 

Rooke, ſir George, burns eighteen French ſhips at La 
Hogue, 52—is fruſtrated in his attempt upon Ca- 
diz, 68—takes Vigo, ib.—convoys a body of troops 
to Spain, 76—takes Gibraltar, 77— diſmiſſed from 
his command, ib. 

Roſbach, battle of, 270 

Roucroux, battle of, 221 

Rowley, admiral, retrieves the honour of the Britiſh 
flag, 207 

Ruſſel, admiral, aſſures the prince of Orange of his 

attachment, 24--defeats the French fleet at La Hogue, 


Roth, St. commands the Iriſh army, 47—ſlain in battle, 
Berwick treaty of, 59 

| 8 
$ACHEVEREL, Henry, who, 99—defends the doe- 


trine of non reſiſtance, ib.—his ſermons voted ſcan- 
dalous and ſeditious libels by the commons, ib.—is 
brought to the bar of that houſe, ib.—is impeached 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors, ib.—is admitted 
to bail, 98—his cauſe favoured by the multitude, ib. 
—is defended by fir Simon Harcourt, &c. gg—his 
ſpeech, ib.—is extolled as the champion of the church, 
ib. favoured by the queen, ib.—is found guilty, . 
100—his ſentence, ib.—is preſented to a benefice in 
North Wales, ib.—entertained by the univerſity of . 
Oxford, ib.—deſpiſed by the heads of the faction, ib. 
—receives great honours from ſeveral towns, ib.—be- 
queaths five hundred pounds to Dr. Atterbury, 166 

Sackville, lord George, his behaviour at the battle of 
Minden, 247—tried and diſmiſſed, ib. 

St. John, Henry, choſen by Mr. Harley, for his coad- 
jutor, 93—his character, ib,—endeavours, with that 
gentleman and fir Simon Harcourt, to rally the ſeat- 

. tered Tories, ib.—relinquiſhes his employs 96—is 
made 
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made ſecretary of ſtate, og created viſcount Bo 
lingbroke, 121—is ſent to the court of France, ib.— 
received there with great marks of diſtinction, ib.—. 
adjuſts the intereſts of the duke of Savoy, &c. ib.— 
returns to England, ib. —oppoſes lord Oxford, 126 
—his character, 1b. —-diſſembles his diſlike to lord 
Oxford, ib.—adviſes the ſetting the Whigs at 
- defiance, 1275—charges lord Oxford with inviting 
Marlborough back to England, ib.—his diſagreeable 
- ſituation, 128—his ambition defeated, ib.—with- 
d:aws to the continent, 137—purport of the letter 
he left behiod him, ib.—is impeached of high trea- 
ſon, 138—deprived of his honours in England, 
142—obtains his majeſty's pardon, 166 
Sancroft,  archbilhop of Canterbury, remonſtrates 
againſt reading the king's declaration, 18—ſum- 
moned before the. council, 19—ſent to the Tower, 
ib, tried and acquitted, 20 
Saxe, count, who, 205—made commander of the 
French army, ib.—defeats the Engliſh at Fonte- 
noy, ib.—his rapid ſucceſs, 206 
Schomberg, duke, appointed to command the Engliſh 
army, 43—ſome account of, ib.—ſlain in battle, 45 
is character, ib. 
Sedgemore, battle of, 8 
Septennial act paſſed, 155 
Seymour, ſir Edward, joius the prince of Orange, 28 
Sbarpe, Dr. declaims againſt a change in religion, 
13—ordered to be ſuſpended, ib. 
Shovel, fir Cloudeſly, loſt on the rocks of Scilly, 85 
Sidney, Henry, joins the prince of Orange, 24 
Siga, taken by the king of Pruſſia, 192 


Sumer ſet, duke of, diſmiſſed from his employments, 16 | 


South. ſea ſcheme, account of, 161 

Stadtholder, choſen by the Dutch, 220 

$tair, carl of, commands the Engliſh forces, 201— 
*defeats the French at Dettingen, 2e2—ſolicits 


leave to reſign, ib. 


Staniſdaus, titulary king of Poland, ſome account of, 198 


Steele, fir Richard, expelled the houſe of commons, 126 
Suicide, a dreadful inſtance of, 178 
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TALLARD, marſhal, ſome account of, 72—taken 
priſoner, 75 his compliment to Marlborough, ib. 

Tinian, ian of, 189 

Torbay, the prince of Orange lands in, 27 

Tourney, famous fiege of, 192—taken by the allies, 103 

Townly, col. commands the Manchefter regiment, 212 

Trelawney, biſhop of Briſtol, remonſtrates againſt 
reading the king's declaration, 18—fſummoned be- 
fore the council, 19 ſfent to the Tower, ib.—tried 
and acquitted, 20 

Trentham, lord, account of, his conteſted election, 226 

T rienntal bill paſſed, 54 

Turner, biſhop of Ely, remonſtrates againſt reading the 
king's declaration, 1 8—ſummoned before the council, 
19—ſent to the Tower, ib. tried and acquitted, 20 

T7 yrconnel, made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 13 


—— 


V 


V ANDEPUT. „ fir George, account of his ls a 
candidate for Weſtminſter, 226 

Vernon, admiral, fent to the Weſt-Indies, 186—takes 
Porto Bello, ib.—demoliſhes the fortifications of 
Carthagena harbour, 192 

Vigo, taken by the Englith, 86 

Villeroy, marſhal, commands the French army, 71— 
ſome account of, ib. deceived by Marlborough, 72 

nion between England and Scotland, $6—ſ{ubllance 

of that treaty, 87 

Uirecht, peace ot, 122—ſubſlance of that treaty, 123 


* 


WADE, captain, deſerts admiral Benbow, 69g—ſhot 
at Plymouth, ib. 
Walker, a diffenting miniſter, his brave defence of 
Londonderry, 40 
Walpole, fir Robert, made ſecretary at war, 96—aQts 
againſt Sacheverel in the houſe of commons, 98—is 
obliged 
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abliged to reſign, Io acts as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to inſpect papers relative to the 
peace, 138 —- moves that Mr. Prior and Mr. Harley 
might be apprehended, ib. —reads the report of the 
committee, ib. —pronounces lord Oxford guilty of 
treaſon, ib.—his declaration concerning lord Oxford's 
anſwer to his articles of impeachment, 141—forms 
a ſcheme for leſſening the national debt, 161—ſome 
| account of him, 172 — is leader of the court party, 
be 173—endeayours to introduce a general exciſe, 179 
W | Ei is burnt in efagy, 180—brings in a bill to limit the 
© | number of play-houſes, &c. 182—brands the op- 
polite party with the appellation of traitors, 183— 
alters his conduct, ib.—his aſſurance to the houſe of 
commons, 185—1s earneſt in a preparation for war, 
186—receives conſiderable ſupplies, 187—endea- 
vours to gain the prince of Wales over to his party, 193 
finds his power at an end, ib.— fears for his perſon, 
ib.—labours to over - rule a petition preſented by the 
electors of Weſtminſter, 194 finds the majority 
againſt him donſiderably augmented, ib.—declares he 
will no longer fit in that houſe, ib.—created earl. of 
Orford, and reſigns all his employments, ib.—his 
- meaſures adopted by his oppoſers, ib.—applies to 
the diſtontented Whigs, 195 
Warren, admiral, retrieves tbe honour of the Britiſh flag, 
207 
Watſon, admiral, takes Geriab, 254 
Wentworth, general, commands the troops in the Weſt- 
Indies, 190—miſcarries at Carthagena, 192 
White, biſhop of Peterborough, remonſtrates againſt the 
king's declaration, 18—ſummoned before the coun- 
eil, 19-—ſcnt to the Tower, ib,—tricd and acquitted, 
20 | 
William III. bis character, 2 3-—gives inſtructions to his 
envoy at the court of England, ib. receives invitati- 
ons from ſeveral of the ncbility, 24—determines to 
accept them, ib.—augments his fleet, 25—raiſes 
troops and money, ib.—poſſeſſes the entire confidence 
of the Dutch, ib. —his declaration circulated through- 
out the kingdom, 27—prepares for a vigorous 
invalion, ib.—meets) with a dreadful ſtorm, m_ 
| reſits 
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refits his fleet, and ſails again for England, ib. 
lands at Broxholme, ib.—joined by few of the Eng- 
liſh, 28—marches to Exeter, ib.-thinks of re- im- 
barking his forces, ib.—is joined by ſeveral perſons 
of conſequence, ib,—1is defirous that James ſhould 
fly to France, 31—declines a perſonal conference 
with the king's commiſſioners, ib.—proceeds on his 
march towards London, ib.—is diſconcerted by the 
unexpected return of the King, 32—puts lord Fever- 
ſham under arreſt, ib.—orders the king to retire to 
Ham, ib.—is adviſed to ſummon a parliament, 33— 
convenes thoſe members whe had fat in the time of 
Charles II. ib. —writes circular letters for the chooſ- 
ing a new parliament, 34—polſleſles full authority, 
ib.——receives the thanks of parliament, ib.— his pru- 
dent conduct, ib. aſſembles ſorne of the lords, 35— 
bis ſpeech, ib.—receives a ſolemn tender of the 
crown, ib.—is proclaimed king of England, ib. his 
limited power, 36—confirms the bill of rights, ib.— 
- diſappointed in his expectations of the Engliſh, 37— 
attempts to repeal ſome laws, 1b.—-grants a toleration 
to diſſenters, ib. his lenity towards the papiſts, ib 
his authority acknowledged in Scotland, 38—de- 
clares war againſt France, ib.—raiſes twenty three 
new regiments, 42—appoints Schomberg next in 
command to himſelf, .43— reſolves to attempt the 
relief of the Triſh proteſtants in perſon, ib. Hands at 
Carrickfergus, ib.—receives advice that the Freneh 
cet was ſailed for England, 44—baſens to attack 
James, ib.-—arrives on the banks of the Boyne, ib. 
is wounded in reconnoitring the fituation of the ene- 
my, ib.—ſummonſcs a council of war, 45—orders a 
pals to be forced over the river, A th his cavalry 
to the attack, ib. contributes by his great courag#to 
ſecure the victory, ib. his title to the crown ſecured 
by the defeat of the enemy at La Hogue, 53 
is oppoſed by his parliament, ib.—his chief motive 
for accepting the crown, ib.—diſguſts his ſubjects 
ib. his indifference, 54—refolves to maintain his 
prerogative, ib.—oppoſes the triennial bill, ib.—is 
obliged to ſigu it, 54—is in danger of being aſſaſ- 
ſinated, 55—orders fir John Fenwick to be brought 
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to his trial, 56 compounds with his parliament, 
58 receives immenſe ſums of money for carrying 
on the war, 59—his title acknowledged by France, 
ib.—endeavours to ſtrengthen his authority at home, 
ib.—diſappointed in his hopes of keeping a ſtanding 
army, ib.—is enraged againſt the commons, ib.— 
paſfes a bill for reducing his forces, 6o—his con- 
duct with reſpect to parties, ib.—is delirous of a 
ſecond war with France, ib.—his negociation with 
the prince of Heſle, and other foreign powers, ib. 
his endeavours to repair his conſtitution, 61 —— 
. diſlocates his collar bone by a fall from his horſe, ib. 
—is ſeized with a tever, ib. —confers with the carl 
of Albemarle, ib.—his death, ib.-chara&er, 62 
Wilkam, duke of Cumberland, is appointed comman- 
der of the forees in the Netherlands, 205—is defeat- 
ed at Fontenoy, 206—arrives in England, 210— 
obliges the garriſon of Carliſle to ſurrender, 21 3— 
heads the troops at Edinburgh, 214 —advances to 
Aberdeen, ib.—is joined by ſeveral of the Scotch 
nobility, ib.—purſues the rebels, ib.—advances to 
to the river Spey, ib.—attacks and defeats the ene- 
my at Culloden, ib.—commands the Hanoverians, 
248—is driven beyond the Weſer, ib. 
Wolfe, general, ordered to undertake the ſiege of Que- 
bec, 266—ſome account of him, 267 —his huma- 
nity in carrying on the war, ib.,—part of his letter 
to the miniſtry, 268 —lands below. the town, ib.— 
receives a ſhot in the wriſt, 269 is wounded in the 
breaſt, ib.—his deatb, ib. | 
Wyndham, fir William, his remarkable ſpeech againſt 
the ſeptennial bill, 180 


Li 
TORK, duke of, See James IT. 
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